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INTRODUCTION 


MR.  HUMPHRIES  has  asked  me  to  write  an 
introduction  to  his  interesting  account  of  patrol 
work  in  Papua,  and  I  have  gladly  accepted  his  invitation, 
for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
the  extraordinarily  efficient  and  insufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Patrol  Officers  of  Papua.  These  “  outside  men,” 
as  Mr.  Humphries  calls  them,  have  been  poorly  paid, 
their  names  have  been  hardly  known  beyond  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  they  have  received  no  recognition  of  their  services, 
and  they  seemed  to  expect  none,  for  they  were  of 
that  rare  type  that  does  not  count  the  cost,  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  its  duty — the  type 
that  builds  the  empire  from  which  another  and  different 
type  is  to  draw  wealth  and  distinction. 

The  Territory  of  Papua  is  rather  larger  than  the 
State  of  Victoria  and  more  than  half  as  large  again  as 
England ;  it  is,  as  readers  of  Mr.  Humphries’s  book 
will  realise,  a  country  of  almost  impenetrable  swamp 
and  well-nigh  inaccessible  mountain,  and  it  is  policed 
by  300  natives — the  savages  of  yesterday,  the  cannibals 
and  head  hunters  of,  at  the  most,  a  single  generation 
back — under  the  command  of  some  30  white  men. 

How  efficiently  it  is  policed  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  case  (not  an  exceptional  one)  which  occurred  some 
few  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  officer  who  was  trying  to  make  arrests  in  the  Aird 
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River  district.  Resistance  was  offered  to  the  arrests, 
and  in  the  fighting  which  ensued  the  officer  received 
a  wound  which  proved  fatal.  What  follows  is  described 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  1916-1917. 

“  The  murderers  immediately  scattered  into  the 
bush,  and  their  arrest  was  looked  upon  as  almost 
hopeless,  for  they  had  relations  with  natives  living 
as  far  away  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Kikori  and  the 
Omati,  and  they  also  had  a  vast  area  of  swamp  and 
mountain  country  open  to  them,  stretching  into  the 
interior  of  the  Territory.  Yet  in  a  few  weeks  Siaki 
and  the  rest  (twenty-one  in  number)  were  under  arrest, 
and  the  captures  had  been  effected  without  the  firing 
of  a  shot  or  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.” 

Mr.  Humphries  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of  Papuan  travel ;  his  first  attempts  towards  Kerema 
took  him  into  an  almost  inextricable  maze  of  swamps, 
and  on  his  later  and  more  important  journey  across 
the  German  territory  to  the  sea,  the  vast  mountain 
ranges  which  barred  his  way  might  easily  have  daunted 
a  less  determined  man. 

Both  patrols  were  difficult  and  both  were  important. 
The  connection  between  Nepa  and  Kerema  was  im¬ 
portant  as  establishing  an  overland  route  to  the  Lake- 
kamu  Field  alternative  to  that  from  Hall  Sound, 
and  about  two  months  after  Mr.  Humphries's  journey 
the  route  was  again  traversed  in  inverse  direction 
by  Mr.  Baker,  the  Magistrate  in  charge  of  the  Gulf 
Division.  The  longer  and  more  ambitious  journey 
had  been  planned  some  time  before.  Originally  the 
intention  was  that  I  should  go  myself  with  Mr. 
Chisholm,  the  officer  stationed  at  Nepa  ;  then  I  met 
with  an  accident  and  for  some  time  was  unable  to  walk  ; 
and  then  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  was  an  old  soldier  of  the 
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British  army,  enlisted  in  the  A.I.F.  and  went  to  the 
glorious  death  that  awaited  him  in  France.  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phries,  who  had  been  refused  for  military  service,  took 
Mr.  Chisholm’s  place  at  Nepa  station,  and,  finding 
this  expedition  on  the  list  of  patrols,  proceeded,  with 
characteristic  pluck  and  energy,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
It  was  not  a  patrol  which  should  have  been  undertaken 
by  a  single  European  officer,  and,  had  I  known  that 
Mr.  Humphries  was  attempting  it,  I  should  have 
instructed  him  to  wait  until  a  more  fully  equipped 
expedition  could  be  arranged.  However,  Mr.  Humphries 
took  the  chance  by  himself,  and  by  skill,  pluck,  and 
endurance  pulled  through  successfully.  Fortune  favours 
the  brave,  and  she  certainly  favoured  Mr.  Humphries, 
for,  had  he  not  met  those  two  men  “  in  knickerbockers 
and  singlets,”  he  would  surely  have  had  to  fight  for 
his  life  with  the  natives  of  German  New  Guinea,  and 
in  a  fight  against  such  overwhelming  numbers  the 
issue  might  have  been  doubtful. 

The  spirit  of  New  Guinea  has  entered  into  Mr. 
Humphries,  and  he  brings  the  patrol  life  before  us 
in  a  way  that  all  will  recognise,  though  few  of  us  have 
ever  been  able  to  put  it  into  words — the  quiet  and 
patient  courage  of  the  police  in  the  face  of  all  kinds 
of  provocation  and  their  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  carriers,  the  humour  of  the 
camp  cook,  and  all  the  varying  incidents  of  the  day. 
Most  of  Mr.  Humphries’s  carriers  were  convicted 
murderers,  and,  as  he  says,  people  not  familiar  with  the 
Territory  might  have  been  afraid  to  trust  them ;  but 
no  one  has  this  feeling  in  Papua,  for  the  ordinary  Papuan 
murder  is  not  a  crime  as  we  consider  it — it  is,  as  I  said 
some  years  ago,  “  sometimes  a  duty,  sometimes  a 
necessary  part  of  social  etiquette,  sometimes  a  relaxa- 
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tion,  and  always  a  passion.”  So  a  Papuan  murderer 
is  really  no  worse  than  any  other  man,  and  is  likely 
to  be  just  as  reliable  as  his  neighbour. 

It  was  a  strange  fortune  which  brought  Mr.  Humphries 
so  near  to  Captain  Detzner  in  his  hiding-place  at  the 
Deaf-adder  Bay.  I  was  told  afterwards  in  German  New 
Guinea  that  Captain  Detzner,  after  his  surrender,  said 
that  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Humphries’s  expeditions,  and 
that  he  had  attempted  to  overtake  him  in  order  to  give 
himself  up,  but  that  Mr.  Humphries  travelled  too 
fast  and  that  he  could  not  catch  him. 

Detzner  was  one  of  a  survey  party  who,  early  in 
1914,  left  the  coast  in  order  to  trace  the  boundary 
between  the  German  and  British  territories.  This 
party  in  October  of  the  same  year  came  a  few  miles 
over  the  boundary  near  the  Lakekamu  Field  ;  they 
still  were  quite  ignorant  that  war  had  broken  out,  though 
the  news  of  hostilities  had  reached  the  officers  at  Nepa 
station  and  the  miners  on  the  field.  Detzner’s  party 
numbered  something  over  200  armed  men — it  was  the 
German  custom  to  move  about  the  country  with  large 
masses  of  constabulary,  whereas  a  Papuan  officer 
would  rarely  take  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen — and  a  small 
party  of  three  police  under  Chisholm  and  three  miners 
with  five  carriers  advanced  from  the  Government 
station  to  meet  them.  Looking  down  from  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  the  tiny  force  of  Australians  and  Papuans 
saw  the  German  camp  covering  the  plain  below  and 
a  heated  discussion  arose  as  to  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued.  Some  were  for  immediately  opening  fire, 
but  the  majority  took  the  view  that  this  would  be 
“  unsportsmanlike,”  as  the  Germans  were  evidently 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  it  was  even¬ 
tually  decided  to  inform  the  German  commander 
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that  hostilities  had  broken  out,  and  to  send  him  a 
formal  challenge.  A  letter  was  written  to  this  effect 
and  entrusted  to  a  Papuan  policeman,  with  orders 
to  deliver  it  in  person.  The  policeman  did  not  like 
the  job,  but  “  his  not  to  reason  why,”  so  he  went  down 
bravely  to  what  he  must  have  thought  was  certain 
death,  and  handed  the  letter  to  Detzner.  Detzner 
read  the  letter,  but  of  course  did  not  guess  the  weakness 
of  the  party  that  sent  it,  and  the  next  thing  to  be 
seen  was  a  wild  dash  for  the  border  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans— Europeans,  policemen,  carriers  and  all. 
They  crossed  into  German  territory,  losing  a  few  police 
and  carriers,  who  were  picked  up  by  the  Papuan  party, 
and  eventually  reached  Morobe.  Then,  when  the 
Australian  military  forces  came  to  Morobe,  Detzner,  in 
company  with  Klink,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  station, 
took  to  the  bush.  Klink  afterwards  came  in  and 
surrendered,  but  Detzner  remained  out  until  the 
bitter  end.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  determination 
and  courage,  but,  as  Mr.  Humphries  suggests,  his 
popularity  with  the  natives  probably  (as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  white  men  both  British  and  German) 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

A  point  in  Mr.  Humphries’s  story  that  will  probably 
strike  the  reader  is  that  the  population  seems  to  be 
much  thicker  on  the  German  side  of  the  border,  and 
I  really  think  that  this  is  the  case,  though  I  am  fully 
aware  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  population 
in  new  districts. 

On  the  Papuan  side  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  population 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kunimaipa,  but  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  people  known  as  Kukukuku  are  very  sparsely 
populated.  The  country  around  Nepa  is  inhabited 
by  these  tribes,  and  Mr.  Humphries  often  mentions 
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them  in  his  book  ;  they  are  a  very  shy  people,  and 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  them.  Their  name  is,  of  course, 
not  really  Kukukuku  ;  this  is  only  the  nickname  given 
to  them  in  derision  by  the  Motu  traders  from  Port 
Moresby  to  the  Gulf.  I  may  add  that  this  derision 
was  only  expressed  when  the  Motu  were  safe  at  sea, 
for  all  the  coastal  tribes  regarded  the  Kukukuku  with 
a  dread  that  was  almost  superstitious.  I  can  only 
remember  one  man  who  was  entirely  free  from  this 
feeling.  He  was  a  man  called  Vavasua,  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Motumotu  in  the  Papuan  Gulf,  who 
voluntarily  accompanied  me  as  a  guide  when  I  went 
up  to  the  Kukukuku  country  in  1910.  He  had  been 
there  before,  he  said,  first  of  all  with  his  father,  when 
he  was  a  boy  ;  the  father  was  killed  by  the  Kukukuku 
and  the  sons  swore  to  avenge  his  death.  So  when  he 
became  a  man  he  went  up  again,  and  “  paid  back  ” 
for  his  father  by  killing  the  first  Kukukuku  that  he 
met.  And  he  was  quite  ready  to  go  again  ;  he  had  no 
fear  of  them,  he  said,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  that  his 
father  had  been  fully  “  paid  for.” 

These  people  are  not  all  of  one  tribe  ;  they  speak  at 
least  two  or  three  different  languages,  and  they  call 
themselves  by  different  names  in  different  districts. 
Two  of  these  names  are  known — Iarime  (also  a  name  for 
Mt.  Yule)  and  Maiheri.  Probably  there  is  no  very 
close  connection  between  the  various  tribes  of  Kukukuku 
except  such  as  may  arise  from  similarity  of  environ¬ 
ment. 

Didiam,  the  Kukukuku  whom  Mr.  Humphries  men¬ 
tions,  did  not  fare  so  badly  at  Port  Moresby  as  the 
reader  might  infer.  He  put  on  at  least  a  stone  weight, 
learned  a  certain  amount  of  the  Motu  language,  and 
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displayed  no  desire  to  go  back  to  his  home.  Returned 
at  length  to  Nepa,  almost  against  his  will,  he  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  countrymen,  and,  though 
he  had  not  been  away  more  than  twelve  months,  had 
almost  forgotten  his  language.  He  consented  at  last 
to  rejoin  his  tribe,  and  then  he  changed  round  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  police  when  they  met  him,  and  declining  either  to 
speak  or  listen  to  the  Motu  language.  Didiam’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  Motu  had  never  been  sufficient  to  allow  him 
to  converse  with  any  freedom,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  his  real  feelings  were.  There  are,  of  course, 
all  sorts  of  unsuspected  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
primitive  peoples,  and  one  never  quite  knows  what 
one  is  “  up  against.”  Mr.  Humphries  mentions  the 
case  of  the  girl  Mary,  who  would  not  tell  her  name, 
and  this  feeling  with  regard  to  names  is  common  enough, 
for  a  name,  as  Mr.  Hartland  says  in  his  “  Primitive 
Paternity,”  “  is  much  more  than  a  mere  label ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  name  gives  power  over  the  person  or 
thing  designated.”  And  it  is  possible  that  some 
similar  scruple  may  have  existed,  unknown  to  us,  in 
the  case  of  Didiam ;  in  any  case  the  scheme  of  using 
him  to  open  up  communication  with  the  Kukukuku 
was  not  successful.  It  is  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have,  apparently,  forgotten  his  language  ;  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Kuni 
native,  from  the  mountains  inland  of  Mekeo,  who 
had  been  in  service  at  Port  Moresby.  We  took  him 
back  to  his  home  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years, 
but  he  was  unable  to  speak  to  his  own  mother  or  sister — 
nor  could  he  understand  what  they  said  to  him. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  suggested  by  Mr. 
Humphries’s  book,  such  as  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
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culties  of  travel  in  Papua,  due  not  merely  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  roughness  of  the  country,  but  also  to  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  the  population  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
supplies ;  the  German  methods  of  recruiting ;  the 
language  difficulty  in  Papua  and  the  spread  of  Motu ; 
and  the  German  system  (denounced  by  Dernburg 
himself  on  his  visit  to  Africa  after  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1907)  by  which 
expenditure  is  concentrated  upon  the  adornment  of 
the  town  and  the  comfort  of  the  townspeople,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  work  “  outside.”  However,  many  of 
these  matters  are  too  technical  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  and  occasionally  many  of  them  are  subjects  of 
heated  controversy ;  I  think  the  main  interest  of 
Mr.  Humphries’s  book  will  lie,  not  so  much  in  the 
discussion  of  details  of  administration,  as  in  the  sidelight 
it  throws  upon  a  little- known  form  of  Australian  activity, 
and  in  an  accurate  description  of  an  interesting  and 
practically  unknown  country. 

Mr.  Humphries’s  journey  to  Morobe  was  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  well  carried  out  with  very  insufficient 
material ;  and  it  will  prove  a  work  of  lasting  utility, 
for  he  has  been  the  first  to  work  out  a  definite  route 
across  the  two  territories  from  sea  to  sea.  Details 
of  the  route  from  the  south  coast  to  Deaf-adder  Bay 
and  Morobe  in  German  New  Guinea  are  given  in  the 
Papuan  Annual  Report  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Humphries’s 
investigation  (see  Annual  Report,  1917-1918,  page  7)  ; 
roughly  speaking,  the  journey  to  either  place  takes 
about  three  weeks  overland,  but  this  can  be  reduced 
by  ascending  the  Lakekamu  River.  Of  course  as  the 
country  gets  better  known  the  route  will  be  considerably 
shortened  and  someone  else  will  probably  get  the  credit 
of  its  discovery  ;  but  “  the  outside  men  ”  will  remember 
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that  it  was  Mr.  Humphries  who  found  the  route,  and 
that  in  finding  it  he  probably  crossed  a  longer  stretch 
of  country  than  has  ever  been  crossed  by  so  small  a 
party  even  in  Papua,  and  that  he  accomplished  his 
task  without  firing  a  shot  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 
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IN  1917  I  arrived  in  the  Lakekamu  Goldfield  district. 

Among  a  sheaf  of  papers  that  I  took  over  from 
the  outgoing  officer,  Mr.  L.  P.  B.  Armit,  was  a  “  List 
of  Proposed  Patrols  for  1918.”  It  was  an  ambitious 
programme,  and  expeditions  to  Kerema  and  Morobe 
(late  German  New  Guinea)  were  the  chief  items. 

These  patrols  were  part  of  a  scheme  planned  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Judge  Murray) 
for  linking  up  the  various  Government  outposts  through¬ 
out  the  Territory,  and  incidentally  they  were  to  test 
the  possibilities  of  a  cross-island  track,  i.e.  a  track  from 
the  Gulf  of  Papua  to  the  Huon  Gulf  in  German  New 
Guinea,  which  was  then  in  our  hands. 

The  patrol  between  the  Kunimaipa  River  and  Mafulu 
did  not  cover  what  we  in  Papua  call  “  new  ground  ”  ; 
but  it  was  for  the  most  part  through  hostile  country. 
That  we  came  safely  through  it  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tribes  were  so  busy  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  no  time  to  unite  against  us. 

Although  I  have  written  a  book  about  these  patrols, 
the  work  I  have  described  is  but  “  the  trivial  round, 
the  common  task  ”  of  the  “  outside  men  ”  of  Papua. 
It  frequently  has  been  said  that  because  we  belong  to 
Australia,  that  because  we  are  no  longer  controlled 
from  Downing  Street,  we  receive  no  rewards  or  recog¬ 
nition,  that  we  are,  in  fact,  the  Empire’s  lost  children. 
Well,  what  if  we  are  ?  Lost  children  rarely  come  to 
2  17 
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grief ;  they  have  a  knack  of  looking  after  themselves. 
As  for  rewards  and  recognition,  we  shall  not  lose  any 
sleep  over  these ;  and  besides,  the  days  of  altruism 
are  not  yet  dead. 

The  book  has  no  scientific  value,  since  I  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  geology,  botany,  ethnology,  or 
anthropology  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  interest  the  man  in 
the  street,  because  for  him  it  was  written. 

Abau  Island, 

Papua. 
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PATROLLING  IN  PAPUA 


CHAPTER  I 

WHICH  CHIEFLY  CONCERNS  AN  OUTPOST 

The  capital — Nepa  outpost — The  ounce-a-day  man — Transport  pro¬ 
blems  and  prison  labour — Cannibals  as  carriers — Preparing  for  the 
track — A  border  sentinel. 

SEATED  by  the  fireside  on  a  winter’s  day  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  watching 
the  rain  and  sleet  beating  upon  the  window-panes, 
I  am,  in  many  respects,  far  from  tropical  Papua.  But 
mentally  I  am  very  close  to  it,  and  I  think  I  always 
shall  be  so.  Many  people  have  visited  the  land,  but  the 
great  majority  have  not  gone  beyond  that  sterile 
promontory  called  Ela,  with  its  uninviting,  deserted- 
quarry-looking  township  of  Port  Moresby.  There,  in 
the  south-east  season,  in  the  middle  of  the  only  street 
worthy  of  the  name,  I  have  seen  them  stand  aghast, 
looking  in  vain  for  the  tropical  loveliness  they  had 
expected  to  find.  An  exhausting  walk  over  its  rock- 
strewn  tracks,  under  a  pitiless  sun,  and  a  visit  to  the 
village  of  Hanuabada  near-by,  often  have  been  sufficient 
to  prejudice  unfavourably  their  opinion  of  Papua 
generally. 

But  the  unfortunate  capital  is  not  one  of  the  concerns 
of  this  book :  its  purpose  is  to  take  the  reader  into 
parts  far  more  interesting — into  a  Papua  hitherto 
unrecorded,  except  in  the  brief  official  reports  that  are 
neither  available  nor  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
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The  fire  burning  brightly  before  me  recalls  the  camp 
fires  we  made  over  those  swamps  and  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains,  stretching  from  Kerema,  in  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  to 
Morobe,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  huge  bay,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  called,  by  the  Germans; 
Huon  Gulf.  Between  these  two  gulfs  our  camps  were 
pitched  in  many  classes  of  country  :  in  marshy  swamps 
of  sago,  in  jungle  thick  and  dark,  in  bamboo  forests, 
on  spurs  and  crags  overlooking  deep  and  forbidding 
gorges,  then  on  mountain  top  and  mountain  top,  higher 
and  higher  until  the  tropical  sun,  even  at  noonday, 
sent  down  in  vain  its  white,  unwarming  rays. 

All  my  journeys  in  1917  commenced  from  that  isolated 
outpost  called  Nepa  on  the  border  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  (late  German  New  Guinea). 

The  post  was  established  in  1909  when  the  gold 
seekers  came  thick  and  fast  to  the  Lakekamu  Field. 
It  has  been  described  with  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy 
as  “  a  hole  in  the  bush.”  It  boasts  of  five  buildings  of 
logs  and  iron,  serving  between  them  the  purposes  of  a 
prison,  police  barracks,  court  house,  residency,  and 
store.  These  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  clearing  a  few 
acres  in  extent,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high,  precipitous 
hills.  It  is  a  lonely  spot  now,  for  the  days  of  the  “  rush  ” 
are  long  since  dead.  Time  was,  though,  when  Ironstone 
Creek,  on  which  Nepa  stands,  was  a  dwelling-place  for 
nearly  a  thousand  men.  There  men  fought  for  gold 
and  against  dysentery  in  its  most  malignant  form. 
The  former  is  evidenced  by  the  marred  and  distorted 
creeks  ;  the  latter  by  the  graves  that  cover  the  hillside 
leading  down  into  the  clearing. 

In  those  days  the  Lakekamu  River,  up  which  these 
men  came,  carried  daily  on  its  waters  launches,  canoes, 
and  other  strange  craft.  To-day  the  solitary  whistle 
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of  a  grotesque-looking  vessel,  reminding  one  strongly 
of  the  crafts  of  our  forefathers,  is  heard  perhaps  once 
throughout  the  month ;  and  canoes  are  even  less 
frequently  seen.  The  natives  inhabiting  the  mouth  of 
the  river  are  still  occasionally  persuaded  by  a  solitary 
miner  to  undertake  the  eight-days5  journey  to  the  field, 
but  they  demand  a  price  for  their  canoes  that  the  ounce- 
a-day  man  can  rarely  afford.  His  only  alternative 
then  is  to  camp  on  the  beach  and  be  eaten  by  hordes 
of  mosquitoes  until  the  launch  arrives.  He  may  wait 
a  week  or  a  month,  for  the  boat  does  not  boast  a  time¬ 
table,  nor,  I  might  add,  any  other  modern  appurtenance  ; 
but  wait  he  will,  and  cheerfully,  too,  for  the  New  Guinea 
miner  is,  as  one  would  expect,  a  man  inured  to  most 
discomforts  and  privations. 

On  the  field  itself  a  few  of  the  old  hands  are  left, 
and  occasionally  they  may  be  seen  on  the  river  in  canoes 
going  for  stores  that  a  passing  vessel  may  dump  at 
the  river-mouth.  But  soon  the  field  will  lose  even 
these  few,  and  so  Ironstone  Creek  will  be  abandoned 
to  the  forces  that  made  it.  The  deserted  field  will 
then  indeed  be  a  melancholy  sight.  While  the  old 
hands  remain,  however,  the  Warden  and  his  assistant 
must  also  remain.  These  officers,  having  but  little  to 
do  in  connection  with  mining  matters,  are  encouraged 
by  the  Government  to  explore  the  unknown  country 
around  them  whenever  circumstances  allow.  Being 
Warden  of  the  Field  during  its  decline,  I  was  able  to 
undertake  many  journeys  into  parts  of  Papua  that 
otherwise  I  never  would  have  seen.  In  fact,  I  think  I 
can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  other 
officer  in  the  service  has  had  such  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  I  had  at*Nepa  for  exploration  work. 

In  that  trackless,  jungle- clad  district,  which  is 
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inhabited  only  by  the  wild,  hostile  Kukukukus  (who, 
so  far,  have  defied  all  friendly  approaches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment),  the  question  of  transport  is  a  serious  one.  It 
is,  however,  overcome  in  a  manner  which  is,  I  think, 
singular  enough  to  warrant  some  description.  In  the 
prison  at  Nepa  there  are  usually  twenty  to  thirty  men 
undergoing  terms  of  imprisonment,  principally  for 
murder.  They  are  sent  from  Headquarters  (Port 
Moresby)  and  retained  at  Nepa  for  the  purposes  of 
growing  native  foods,  keeping  the  station  clean,  and 
carrying  stores  up  from  the  main  river  six  miles  away. 
These  duties  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  always 
fully  occupied,  and,  as  all  expeditions  from  Nepa  require 
natives  for  carrying,  these  men  fulfil  for  the  Warden 
the  duties  that  would  be  performed  by  the  Kukukukus, 
were  those  weird  people  reasonably  civilised  or  approach¬ 
able. 

As  may  be  imagined,  in  such  a  mountainous  country 
it  is  not  an  enviable  task  ;  but  the  prisoners  serving 
during  my  time  at  Nepa  always  were  anxious  to  carry, 
if  only  to  get  away  from  the  deadly  monotony  of  the 
place.  In  preparing  for  the  journey  to  Kerema,  I 
found  that  I  could  take  only  eighteen  of  them.  When 
they  became  aware  of  this,  they  drew  lots  among 
themselves,  of  course  without  my  cognisance,  to  decide 
who  should  stay  behind.  I  became  aware  of  this 
afterwards,  but  I  did  not  interfere,  as  the  “  ballot  ” 
happened  to  choose  the  eighteen  I  would  have  chosen 
myself.  I  mention  this  to  show  that,  arduous  as  carrying 
is,  they  preferred  it  to  weeding  and  sleeping  in  the  cells 
at  Nepa. 

Thus  I  had  eighteen  willing  carriers,  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  had  been  convicted  of  cannibalism 
was  willingly  lost  sight  of,  for  a  willing  carrier  on  an 
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expedition  is  an  asset  to  the  leader,  and  a  solace  to  the 
police  escort,  on  whom  devolves  the  task  of  keeping 
them  together  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
those  leading  the  way.  These  men,  on  the  Kerema 
journey,  carried  45  lb.  per  man,  including  their  own 
supplies  of  rice  and  tinned  meat.  Three  carried  130  lb. 
of  tinned  food  between  them  for  myself,  one  carried 
my  clothes  and  blankets,  the  remaining  fourteen  carried 
each  45  lb.  of  rice  and  a  few  pounds  of  tinned  meat. 

To  have  taken  flies  and  tents  for  the  party  would  have 
meant  at  least  another  four  carriers,  and  another 
four  carriers  would  have  required  160  lb.  more  of  rice, 
for  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  food  en  route. 
So  I  dispensed  with  flies  and  tents,  and  in  their  stead 
took  eighteen  strips  of  strong  unbleached  calico,  six 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long.  Six  of  these,  erected 
properly,  give  a  double  roof — three  pieces  to  each — 
which  will  defy  the  heaviest  tropical  rain.  With  care 
they  give  three  months’  service.  They  are  dried  quickly, 
and  are  easy  to  carry,  being  folded  up  each  morning 
and  tied  to  the  packs.  Having  eighteen  carriers,  each 
of  them  carried  a  strip.  They  served  the  purposes 
of  three  large  tents — one  for  the  police  escort,  one 
for  the  carriers,  and  one  for  myself.  Of  course,  I  could 
have  had  flies  and  tents  ad  lib.,  but,  as  I  have  said,  it 
would  have  meant  so  many  more  carriers,  and  so 
many  more  mouths  to  feed  in  the  wilderness.  The 
food  taken  included  the  rations  of  the  six  armed  con¬ 
stables  (acting  as  escort)  for  a  month.  This  escort 
of  native  police  carried  their  own  swags,  rifle,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  small  tomahawk,  so  they  too  were  not  without 
their  share  of  loading. 

The  sun  was  well  on  its  western  course  when  we 
waded  across  Ironstone  Creek  and  climbed  Graveyard 
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Hill.  Looking  down  from  the  summit,  which  is  1 ,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  into  Nepa  Hollow,  the  deserted  field 
presented  a  lonely  aspect.  Four  or  five  miles  away  to 
the  north  the  great  Mount  Lawson,  standing  on  the 
border,  appeared  to  me  like  a  giant  sentinel  keeping 
watch  over  the  solitary  little  outpost.  Against  its 
dark  green  slopes  the  station  flag,  at  the  summit  of 
a  very  tall  mast,  was  bravely  conspicuous — the  flag 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  I  reflected,  as  I  turned 
to  descend  the  hill  towards  Tiveri. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  LOGS  ON  THE  STORE  ROAD 

Tiveri  landing — The  Store  Road — Lakekamu  never-never  tracks— 
The  Store — The  memories  it  recalls — -The  Dead-house. 

NO  account  of  Nepa  Goldfield  would  be  complete 
without  at  least  some  reference  to  Tiveri,  or  “  The 
Store/’  as  it  is  invariably  called  by  the  habitues  of 
the  Field.  Briefly,  it  is  the  landing-place  for  men  and 
stores  bound  for  the  Field,  and  beyond  it  the  river-boats 
cannot  go,  on  account  of  the  rapids  and  timber  blocks 
in  the  river. 

Nepa  itself  lies  some  six  miles  farther  north,  and  is 
reached  by  a  single,  narrow  track  running  through  the 
dense  jungle  and,  incidentally,  through  many  creeks. 
Except  to  a  few  reckless  spirits,  it  is  a  “  daylight  ” 
track,  for  there  are  countless  mossy  logs  to  cross,  grown 
green  and  dangerous  with  age,  serving  the  purposes  of 
bridges.  These  “  logs  on  the  Store  Road  ”  command 
extreme  caution,  if  not  respect.  Well  I  remember 
my  first  introduction  to  them.  I  had  been  travelling 
for  many  days  through  a  maze  of  sago  swamps  inter¬ 
spersed  with  scrub-covered  ridges.  Merely  because 
three  other  men  had  travelled  in  the  same  direction  a 
year  or  so  previously,  marking  their  line  of  march 
with  a  few  knife- cuts  on  the  undergrowth,  it  had  been 
designated  a  “  road,”  and  quite  seriously,  too.  For 
such  is  the  standardof  the  Lakekamu  never-never  tracks. 
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After  two  weeks  on  this  road,  I  arrived  at  Tiveri. 
“  Oh !  "  said  a  man  in  response  to  my  inquiries 
about  the  remainder  of  the  way  before  me, 
“  you've  got  a  damn  fine  road  now — your  troubles 
are  over." 

And  indeed  they  nearly  were,  for  had  not  Providence 
been  guiding  my  footsteps  over  those  logs  on  the  Store 
Road,  my  mundane  troubles,  at  least,  would  have  been 
over.  I  can  picture  myself  now  riding  those  logs  as 
I  would  a  horse.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  mossy 
green  slime  that  I  relieved  them  of  still  clings  to  a 
certain  pair  of  trousers  that  are  relics  of  the  past.  Seated 
astride,  in  the  middle  of  an  extra  long  terror  about 
six  inches  wide,  swaying  over  a  torrent  fifteen  feet 
below,  I  behold  myself  (feeling  very  sore  in  certain 
parts)  wiping  the  sweat  out  of  my  eyes  and  feebly  asking 
the  patient  escort  waiting  for  me  on  the  other  side 
if  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  and  followed  the  wrong 
road.  Of  course,  the  storeman's  extravagant  description 
of  it  had  led  me  to  expect  better  things. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  Store  Road.  It  was  the 
Store  itself  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about — the  road  should 
have  been  left  out.  Everything  radiated  from  the 
Store.  Every  expedition,  every  prospecting  party, 
started  from  the  Store.  It  was  the  hub  of  the  Field. 
There  you  could  drink  anything,  buy  anything,  and 
gamble  anything.  There  you  could  “  hire  a  team " 
(carriers),  there  you  could  have  a  spell.  If  it  was  the 
latter  you  wanted,  it  would  cost  you  nothing.  Meals 
were  always  free  at  the  Store,  and  there  was  the  ground 
to  sleep  on.  What  needed  man  more  ?  If  you  died 
there,  as  men  did — well,  there  always  was  someone 
to  bury  you,  and  there  was  not  always  someone  to  do 
it  on  the  claim. 
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The  Store !  What  memories  the  name  revives ! 
What  events  it  recalls  !  On  the  Field  itself  it  was  : 

“  Who’s  down  at  the  Store  ?  ” 

“  When  are  you  going  into  the  Store  ?  ” 

“  Did  yer  hear  that  Bourke  was  down  at  the  Store  ?  ” 
or — “  There’s  been  a  hell  of  a  row  at  the  Store  !  ” 
Often  it  would  be  :  “  Did  yer  see  my  dog  at  the 
Store?” 

Man  and  dog  always  were  welcome  there.  It  was 
a  haven  of  havens  !  If  there  was  no  room  on  the  floor, 
you  could  sleep  on  the  counter,  provided  the  bar  was 
closing  on  that  particular  night :  or  there  was  room  in 
the  Dead-house  ! 

“  Where’s  the  Dead-house  ?  ”  I  inquired  on  my  first 
visit. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Warden,  you’re  not  needing  the  Dead- 
house,  surely  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  Andy,”  I  replied  quickly.  “  I  was  only 
wondering.” 

“  Well,  it’s  that  bungalow  over  there,”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  dilapidated  shed  with  two  sides  missing,  about 
a  hundred  yards  away. 

“  But  it’s  full  of  dogs  and  goats !  ”  I  exclaimed  in¬ 
credulously.  “  How  do  you — ” 

But  here  the  grey-haired  storeman  took  up  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“  When  a  man’s  full,”  he  explained  tersely,  “  he 
don’t  mind  a  few  goats,  and  dogs  are  a  man’s  mates 
at  any  time  in  this  country.  When  a  cove  gets  over 
the  odds  and  upsets  things  in  the  Store,  he’s  dumped  in 
the  Dead-house,  and  gets  no  more  booze  until  he’s 
a  Christian  again.” 

“  It’s  not  so  popular  now  the  gold’s  running  out,” 
he  reflected  sadly.  “  It  needs  a  bit  of  a  clean-up, 
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too/’  and  he  turned  away  to  complete  the  damper  he 
had  left  unkneaded. 

So  it  was  that  I  learned  of  the  Dead-house.  Stories 
of  that  and  of  the  Store  come  crowding  in  upon  me, 
so  I  had  better  pass  on  through  the  wilderness  to 
Kerema. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAILURE 

The  start  for  Kerema — The  road  to  Sunset — Natives  as  miners — 
Their  life  on  the  goldfield — Their  life  at  home — Crossing  the  Tauri  forests 
of  bamboo — In  the  grip  of  influenza— Swamps  on  every  side — Besieged 
by  insects — The  retreat  from  the  swamps — Christmas  on  the  Lakekamu 
— The  Store  as  a  refuge. 

LEAVING  the  Store  as  the  sun  rose,  I  set  out  with 
my  six  police  and  eighteen  carriers  for  Sunset, 
a  name  given  to  a  cluster  of  claims  some  twenty  miles 
away  to  the  west,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lakekamu.  There 
was  no  choice  of  a  track,  and  I  was  up  to  the  waist 
ten  minutes  after  starting,  wading  through  water 
that  I  had  not  expected  to  find. 

After  a  five-hours’  march  we  were  halted  by  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  main  river  called  the  Olipai.  Here  we 
made  rafts  and  on  these  transported  our  stores  across 
to  the  other  side.  The  river  was  but  fifty  yards  wide, 
yet  it  was  deep  and  swift,  and  I  was  thankful  when  the 
last  man  got  across.  On  its  banks  we  pitched  our  tents, 
and  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned  from  hordes 
of  vicious  mosquitoes  who  penetrated  our  ordinary 
mosquito-nets.  In  the  morning  I  sent  a  man  back  to 
the  Store  for  a  supply  of  cheese-cloth  nets,  hot,  uncom¬ 
fortable  things,  but  quite  mosquito-proof. 

On  the  road  to  Sunset  in  the  morning  I  was  astonished 
to  see  numerous  birds  of  paradise.  Their  presence 
in  6uch  low,  swampy  country  was  quite  unlooked  for. 
Previously  I  had  associated  them  only  with  the  lower 
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ranges,  and,  as  I  compared  their  brilliant  plumes  with 
the  dreariness  of  the  country  through  which  we  were 
passing,  I  wondered  why  they  had  chosen  such  a  place 
to  abide  in. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at 
Sunset.  It  is  a  name  that  would  lead  one  to  expect 
better  things  than  one  finds  there  ;  but  then,  gold¬ 
field  names  are  disconcerting  things  as  a  rule.  Still, 
I  did  ask  the  man  who  discovered  the  place  what  had 
prompted  him  to  give  it  such  a  pictorial  name  ;  and 
he  said  : 

“  Well,  looking  from  the  Store  it  seemed  to  be  sunset 
here,  and  we  lobbed  here  at  sunset,  so  there  y'are  !  ” 

There  were  ten  teams  working  on  the  creeks  when  I 
arrived,  so  I  visited  some  of  the  claims.  Each  man 
had  a  team  of  ten  or  so  natives,  signed  on  under  contract 
of  service  and  brought  from  other  parts  of  Papua.  I 
could  understand  why  the  white  men  were  there  ;  but 
the  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  natives  is  not  easy 
to  explain.  After  a  year  in  such  a  place  they  receive 
perhaps  £9.  That  is  their  sole  reward.  For  this 
they  work  five  days  a  week  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
in  mosquito-infested  creeks,  living  on  an  unchangeable 
diet  of  rice  and  meat. 

And  yet  they  seemed  a  happy  crowd.  Clad  in  all 
kinds  of  left-off  clothing  (serving  as  a  protection  against 
the  mosquitoes),  including  old  shirts,  puttees,  pyjamas, 
and  bag  coats — large  sacks  with  head  and  arm  holes — 
they  were  a  comical-looking  lot.  If  the  supply  of  the 
left-offs  fail,  they  cover  their  naked  bodies  with  leaves, 
sticking  them  in  their  waist-bands  of  cane  and  in  their 
numerous  armlets. 

Knowing  that  their  village  life  is  so  utterly  different, 
so  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  their  voluntary  exile  to 
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places  like  Mosquito  Creek  and  Sunset  is  indeed  difficult 
to  understand.  Generally  speaking,  the  Papuan  has 
an  inordinate  love  of  home.  From  east  to  west  of 
the  land  its  inhabitants  in  this  respect  are  the  same. 
The  dogs,  the  pigs,  the  dances,  and  the  smells  of  the 
village,  the  taste  of  the  betel-nut,  the  songs  and  the 
gossip,  are  all  things  dear  to  them. 

The  boy,  if  he  has  sisters,  and  he  usually  has,  of 
course,  can  stay  at  home  and  live  on  them — they  will 
encourage  him — until  and  even  after  he  is  a  man. 
There  he  can  hunt  and  love,  and  be  loved,  until  such 
things  are  beyond  his  ken,  needing  nothing  that  nature 
has  not  provided.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  things,  and 
the  bitter  protests  of  the  women-folk,  he  leaves  the 
fold,  and  for  such  places,  mind  you,  as  Mosquito  Creeks 
and  Sunsets.  And  he  comes  often,  too.  I  have  known 
natives  who  have  signed  and  re-signed  at  the  goldfield 
for  six  years  or  more.  It  speaks  volumes,  I  think,  for 
the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  their 
masters. 

The  following  day,  with  many  expressions  of  good-will 
from  the  men  at  Sunset,  I  pushed  on  westward,  still 
following  a  blazed  trail.  At  noon  we  came  to  a  river 
some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  very  deep  and  flow¬ 
ing  at  about  four  knots.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
river,  which  is  known  as  the  Tauri,  I  knew  there  were 
no  friendly  knife-marks  to  follow,  and  that  our  real 
work  would  begin  there. 

We  were  six  hours  in  getting  across  that  stretch 
of  water.  Hard  toil  with  scrub -knives  and  toma¬ 
hawks  will  accomplish  much.  In  four  hours  two  rough 
but  exceedingly  strong  rafts  were  made.  One  of 
these  was  dragged  upstream  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  alongside  the  bank,  and  then  despatched  with 
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its  cargo  and  crew  to  the  other  side,  being  propelled 
by  paddles  cut  for  that  purpose. 

Raft  number  two  that  I  boarded  was  despatched  in 
the  same  way.  We  paddled  hard  for  the  opposite  bank, 
and  seemed  to  be  making  it  nicely  when  a  log  sweeping 
down  with  the  current  struck  the  raft  and  turned  its 
nose  awry,  and  until  we  could  rectify  matters  we  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  current.  We  eventually  landed 
a  mile  below  the  place  where  the  rest  of  the  men  were 
waiting. 

This  little  adventure  was  blessed  from  start  to  finish 
with  a  heavy  tropical  shower,  consequently  things 
got  rather  mixed  and  wet.  My  arms  were  aching 
furiously  on  account  of  the  unusual  exertion  with 
the  paddle ;  and  as  I  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
considerably  bespattered  with  mud,  with  water  leaking 
from  my  shirt,  trousers,  and  boots,  I  reflected  on  the 
various  ways  of  crossing  rivers.  Some  folk  have  bridges, 
others  have  boats  and  ferries,  while  some  even  have 
aeroplanes.  I  do  not  know  which  of  these  is  most 
suitable  or  conducive  to  comfort — but  who  said  rafts  ! 

It  was  a  very  damp  party  that  struggled  with  the 
tents,  as  I  suppose  I  had  better  call  them,  on  the  Tauri 
River  that  evening.  The  rain  did  its  utmost  to  prevent 
us  getting  them  up  ;  but  at  last  we  prevailed,  and 
then  the  rain  ceased — threw  in  the  sponge,  so  to  speak. 
Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  10  p.m.  I  sat  down  to  a 
meal  of  bully  beef  and  biscuits,  and  another  storm 
started. 

“  Where’s  my  blanket  ?  ”  somebody  howled. 

“  I  believe  you  have  it,  Tufasa,  you  pig  :  this  wet 
one  is  not  mine.  Here,  let  me  look ;  bring  that  lan¬ 
tern,”  and  so  on,  until  I  heard  some  very  hard  slaps — 
all  this  from  the  carriers’  tent.  I  was  not  in  a  very 
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amiable  mood,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
knocking  their  heads  together — not  that  it  hurt  them 
much,  for  Papuan  heads  are  not  hurt  by  such  homelike 
methods,  but  it  was  an  undignified  thing  to  do  at  that 
hour  of  the  night. 

We  left  the  river  at  sunrise,  and  started  cutting  our 
way  westward.  The  country  became  rougher  as  we 
proceeded,  and  soon  we  were  among  the  foothills.  Up 
and  down  these  we  cut  our  way  through  dense  jungle 
until  evening  came.  Game  was  plentiful,  so  while 
the  tents  were  being  erected,  I  took  a  couple  of  men 
and  went  hunting  for  a  supper.  We  got  a  couple  of 
scraggy  scrub-hens  for  our  pains,  and  were  coming 
back  in  the  semi-darkness  when  we  heard  the  noise 
of  some  huge  body  breaking  through  the  undergrowth. 

“  Cassowary  !  Cassowary  !  master,”  the  men  whis¬ 
pered. 

I  slipped  a  cartridge  up  from  the  magazine,  and 
turned  in  the  direction  indicated  ;  but  I  was  too  late. 
The  great  ostrich-like  bird,  terror-stricken  by  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  carriers  at  the  camp,  was  blindly  dashing 
off,  unconscious  of  direction.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a 
large  hooked  toe  and  one  gleaming  eye,  and  then  I 
was  sprawling  among  the  ants  in  the  undergrowth. 
The  bird  had  not  touched  me,  but  a  young  sapling  that 
he  had  brushed  aside  with  his  great  breast-bone  had 
swept  me  to  the  ground.  For  some  seconds  I  sat  there 
wondering  how  many  saplings  he  knocked  down  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  yards  with  that  iron  breastplate 
of  his.  We  listened  for  a  while  until  the  sounds  of 
his  passage  ceased,  and  then  rather  sadly  followed  the 
track  he  had  made  for  us  back  to  the  camp.  We 
all  murmured  our  regrets  that  he  was  not  in  our  cooking- 
pots  that  evening. 
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The  following  day  we  entered  a  great  bamboo  forest, 
where  the  cutting  became  more  tedious  than  ever, 
the  knives  glancing  off  the  smooth,  shining  branches. 
We  did  not  find  water,  so  we  went  on  without  a  halt 
at  midday.  It  was  distressingly  hot,  and  I  wTas  anxious, 
if  only  on  account  of  the  track  cutters,  to  camp,  but 
we  had  to  find  water  first.  Two  policemen,  relieved 
by  their  comrades  of  everything  except  their  rifles, 
were  with  me  in  the  lead  cutting  a  way  through  the 
thorny  tangled  mass  with  their  scrub-knives.  Behind 
us  came  the  carriers,  and  in  the  rear  the  rest  of  the 
police.  In  parts  where  the  forest  was  heaviest,  the 
track  cutters  were  changed  every  hour,  this  being 
necessary  on  account  of  the  strain  and  the  jar  of  the 
heavy  knife  on  the  wrists. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  sight  of  a  Papuan 
policeman  with  his  rifle  slung  across  his  back,  hacking 
his  way  through  seemingly  impenetrable  jungle,  must 
arouse  the  admiration  of  the  most  apathetic  individual. 
It  is  an  unenviable  task,  and  calls  for  strength,  skill, 
and  patience,  and,  should  the  rations  be  low,  a  great 
heart.  The  Papuan  policeman,  no  doubt,  has  many 
shortcomings,  but  when  I  am  tempted  to  dwell  upon 
them,  I  think  of  his  work  in  the  bush.  There,  at  least, 
he  never  has  failed  me.  It  has  been  said  that  sometimes 
too  much  is  expected  of  them,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget 
that  less  than  a  generation  ago  they  were  mere  savages. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  their  appearance  to-day  does  not 
suggest  it,  and,  consequently,  from  time  to  time  they 
have  been  burdened  with  responsibilities  too  heavy 
for  them — too  heavy  for  any  men  just  out  of  the 
Stone  Age. 

The  bamboo  forests  prevailed  all  day,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sun  was  low  that  we  found  a  hole  containing 
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sufficient  water  for  our  needs.  It  was  wretched-looking 
stuff,  too,  and  one  of  my  dogs,  who  had  led  us  to  it,  had 
not  improved  matters  by  stirring  up  the  mud  in  his 
efforts  to  get  a  complete  bath.  I  have  heard  of  men 
going  without  water  for  many  days,  but  I  am  sure  that 
another  day  of  toil  without  drink  in  that  bamboo 
Hades  would  have  sent  me  mad. 

It  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  swampy  jungle- 
country  of  Sunset.  The  bamboo  afforded  no  shade,  for 
it  was  almost  leafless  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet 
high.  On  its  white,  shining  branches  the  sun  glared 
pitilessly,  while  our  exertions  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
took  all  the  moisture  from  our  bodies.  It  was  a  coun¬ 
try  fit  for  neither  man  nor  beast  when^we  passed 
through  it. 

I  had  the  dogs  tied  up  that  night  to  keep  them  from 
stirring  up  our  water-supply  again ;  but  I  might  have 
saved  myself  the  trouble,  for  during  the  night  a  large 
carpet-snake  paid  a  visit  to  the  hole,  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  remained  in  it  till  morning.  We  murdered 
him  without  the  slightest  compassion.  Three  of  the 
police  were  reported  ill  that  morning,  but  I  took  no 
particular  notice  of  this.  They  were  able  to  travel, 
and  few  people  in  Papua  allow  slight  fever  to  interfere 
with  their  daily  round. 

We  persevered  all  day  through  that  hot,  waterless 
waste  of  bamboo.  Getting  out  of  it  by  dusk,  we  found 
ourselves  again  in  low  jungle- clad  country  ;  and  camp 
was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy,  evil-smelling 
creek.  I  was  much  concerned  to  see  no  less  than  seven 
men  unable  to  assist  with  the  tents.  They  just  sat 
or  lay  down  anywhere,  their  whole  attitude  bespeaking 
fatigue  and  helplessness.  1  forgot  the  unpleasant  creek 
and  my  own  fatigue  in  attending  to  them.  They  all 
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had  the  symptoms  of  fever,  and  yet  I  was  not  convinced 
that  fever  was  their  trouble.  My  orderly  also  was  down, 
but  he  seemed  less  distressed  than  the  others,  and 

hopefully  remarked  : 

“  To-morrow  he  finish,  Taubada. 

But  his  prophecy  was  falsified.  By  morning  the 
sick  had  increased  to  fifteen,  and  I,  myself,  was  among 
them.  We  might  have  remained  for  a  day  or  so  in  that 
camp,  but  the  water  was  so  bad  that  1  decided  to  push 
on  farther  in  the  hope  of  finding  better.  So  we  got 
the  tents  down  and  continued  on  into  the  unknown. 
The  eight  unaffected  men  gallantly  took  the  greater 
part  of  the  sick  men’s  loads,  and  this  encouraged  the 
latter  a  little ;  but  they  were  hard  to  bring  along. 
Towards  noon  I  began  to  feel  my  own  condition  getting 
worse,  and  soon  I  was  able  to  diagnose  our  complaint 
as  influenza,  and  not  malaria  at  all.  I  continued  on, 
however,  fearing  to  halt  until  we  had  found  water, 
notwithstanding  the  pleading  looks  of  some  of  the 
men. 

For  such  dry  country  the  mosquitoes  were  amazing, 
and  I  remember  being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  them. 
They  settled  on  us  in  clouds,  even  in  the  broad  sunlight, 
but  I  noticed  that  they  invoked  little  or  no  remonstrance 
from  the  sick  men.  The  pests  never  left  us  for  a  moment, 
and  when  at  evening  we  staggered  upon  a  muddy  but 
swiftly  flowing  river,  they  seemed  to  be  reinforced  by 
millions  of  others.  But  we  had  found  water,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  muddy,  it  was  sweet  and  wholesome  when 
compared  with  the  stuff  we  had  left  behind. 

After  doctoring  twenty  patients  I  crawled  under  the 
net,  fully  convinced  that  the  country  between  Iverema 
and  Nepa  is  NOT  the  promised  land. 

I  did  not  care  about  moving  on  in  the  morning,  but 
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the  men  said  they  felt  easier  after  the  quinine,  so  I 
gave  the  order  to  proceed,  knowing  that  each  day’s 
delay  imperilled  our  chances  of  getting  through.  In 
the  hope  of  finding  better  country  I  changed  the  course 
to  north-west ;  but  after  three  hours’  marching,  swamps 
were  reported  ahead.  There  is  nothing  like  change,  it 
is  said,  and  we  could  not  grumble  at  the  lack  of  it, 
for  from  a  waterless  wilderness  we  had  marched  into 
swamps.  Thus  we  came  to  the  home  of  the  brutes 
that  were  torturing  us. 

The  swamps  were  obviously  vast,  so  I  sent  a  man  up 
a  tree  and  on  his  report  sheered  away  southwards, 
skirting  closely  the  wall  of  sago  fronds  that  blocked 
our  path.  Twice  we  tried  to  penetrate  them,  but 
the  slime  and  mud  in  which  they  grow  was  too  deep, 
and  on  both  occasions  we  retreated  from  the  abomination 
much  the  worse  for  thorns  and  mud.  Later,  getting 
a  good  report  from  the  north,  I  turned  in  that  direction, 
and  travelled  almost  until  darkness  had  set  in,  but 
the  swamps  still  were  before  us,  barring  the  way  to 
our  goal.  That  the  men  were  beginning  to  lose  heart 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  some  of  them  had  tem¬ 
peratures  again  of  well  over  100°,  and  they  had  marched 
all  day  through  that  desolate  country,  with  a  fifty- 
pound  swag. 

The  next  day  the  sick  men  were  unable  to  travel ; 
twenty-three  were  down.  I  did  what  I  could  for  them 
with  advice  and  medicines,  and  then  with  two  fit  men 
pushed  on  northwards,  confident  that  a  way  could 
be  found  around  the  swamps.  But  when  we  sat  down 
after  five  hours’  cutting,  baffled  and  exhausted,  I 
began  to  think  that  the  only  route  westwards  to  Kerema, 
on  this  line  of  march,  was  through  the  swamps.  We 
therefore  made  several  attempts  to  penetrate  the  morass 
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before  us  at  points  where  we  thought  the  distance  across 
might  permit  of  this  being  done,  but  we  landed  on 
“  islands,”  mere  patches  of  dry  ground  in  a  vast  sea 
of  bog  and  slime.  Our  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted 
us ;  we  were  driven  from  island  to  island,  and  in  the 
end  had  to  wade  back  over  our  tracks.  The  long, 
trying  day  yielded  nothing,  and  it  was  a  sorry  trio 
that  found  their  way  back  into  the  camp  that  night. 

I  was  unable  to  leave  the  camp  in  the  morning  : 

I  had  become  very  ill,  and  I  remained  so  for  some  days. 
My  patient  servant,  though  very  sick  himself,  helped 
me  at  intervals  to  indescribable  cups  of  tea  and  liberal 
doses  of  quinine.  On  each  occasion  I  would  ask : 
“Have  you  strained  it,  Didiwalu  ?”  And  always  he 
would  reply:  “Yes,  Taubada ;  1  been  strain  him — 
sugar  he  no  melt  this  time.”  And  indeed  it  never 
melted  in  that  liquid. 

As  I  write,  influenza  is  raging  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  hospitals  are  full.  It  serves  to  recall 
more  vividly  those  dark  days  in  the  Kaurefrena  swamps. 
When  I  think  of  them,  the  awful  screech- screech  of 
thousands  of  insects  comes  back  to  me.  Lying  there 
helpless  on  a  narrow  canvas  bunk,  under  the  open  fly, 
their  unceasing  strident  clamour  day  and  night  nearly 
drove  me  mad.  I  believe  that  in  delirious  moments 
1  shouted  at  them  to  cease. 

One  day  it  rained  for  many  hours,  and  hundreds- 
of  crawling  things,  including  ants,  leeches,  and  beetles 
of  all  kinds,  came  into  the  tent  and  sought  entrance 
through  my  tiny  mosquito-net.  The  smaller  ones  got 
in,  but  the  big  fellows  crawled  up  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  net,  fighting  one  another  and  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  a  high-pitched  voice  full  of  protest 
against  their  exclusion. 
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“  Ah-hee,  Ah-hee  !  ”  I  thought  they  said,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  there  were  as  many  insects  in  hell. 

Without  doubt,  we  were  a  helpless  lot  at  that  camp. 
One  or  another  of  the  men  would  come  along  to  me  at 
intervals  to  see  if  I  wanted  anything,  but  they  were 
so  sick  and  sorry -looking  that  I  usually  sent  them  back 
to  look  after  themselves. 

“  You  like  em  drink  of  tea,  Taubada  ?  ”  one  would 
ask. 

“  Yes,  let  me  try  it,”  and  that  was  about  as  far  as 
it  went.  The  try  was  usually  enough.  I  can  recall 
nothing  pleasant  about  that  nameless  spot  unless  it  be 
the  memory  of  getting  out  of  it. 

None  of  us  were  fit  to  travel,  but  I  could  see  that 
the  bad  weather  was  retarding  our  progress,  so  at 
length  I  decided  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  muddy  river 
we  had  left  some  days  ago.  Leaving  some  of  our  food 
and  gear  behind,  we  slowly  made  our  way  back  with 
many  halts  to  what  we  now  called  Gobugobu  River. 
The  distance  through  the  jungle  cannot  be  more  than 
ten  miles,  and  yet  we  were  as  many  hours  in  traversing 
it.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  we  camped  again,  and 
to  a  great  extent  recovered,  living  principally  on  boiled 
tinned  milk  and  quinine. 

When  we  were  able  to  travel  we  followed  the  river 
down,  partly  on  rafts,  to  the  sea.  The  effort  to  gain 
through  to  Kerema  had  failed,  and  for  the  second  time. 
I  find  here  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  Chisholm,  Patrol  Officer  at  the  goldfield,  exactly 
twelve  months  prior  to  my  own  effort.  Like  me,  alas  ! 
he  did  not  get  beyond  the  Kaurefrena  swamps. 

I  returned  to  the  Field  by  way  of  the  Lakekamu 
River,  the  mouth  of  which  I  found  to  be  only  a  day’s 
journey  eastward  from  the  point  where  we  reached 
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the  sea.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  prospects  of 
a  weird-looking  boat  turning  up  to  take  us  up  the  river, 
so  I  reconciled  myself  to  seven  hot  weary  days  in  a 
canoe,  several  of  which  I  hired  (complete  with  crews) 
for  the  journey. 

The  river  was  high,  and  flowing  very  swiftly  when  we 
got  away  from  Milov era  and  its  two  thousand  inhabitants 
and  for  several  days  afterwards  the  banks  were  sub¬ 
merged,  so  I  slept  and  ate — what  little  there  was  left 
to  eat— in  the  canoe.  I  had  secured  plenty  of  native 
sago  from  Milovera  for  the  police  and  carriers,  so  they 
were,  under  the  circumstances,  reasonably  comfortable. 
Being  coastal  men,  they  were  at  home  in  the  canoes, 
and  spent  the  long,  wearisome  days  sprawled  out  asleep 
covered  with  leaves.  How  natives  can  sleep  in  moving 
canoes  on  an  up-river  journey  I  do  not  know.  With 
each  stroke  of  the  paddles  the  canoe  is  abruptly  jerked 
forward  a  few  yards ",  it  hangs  a  second,  and  then  is 
jerked  forward  with  the  next  stroke,  and  so  on  ad  infm. 
— a  process  that  is  calculated,  I  think,  to  shake  any 
nodding  head  clean  off.  Suffer  this  for  some  days 
(forfeiting  most  of  your  sleep  at  night),  and  you  will 
want  to  tie  your  throbbing  head  to  the  swag  which 


serves  as  your  pillow. 

After  some  days  of  this,  my  diary  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  25th  of  December,  1917,  so  to  celebrate 
that  festive  day  I  rashly  opened  the  last  tin  of  inferior 
war-time  bully  beef,  and  as  rashly,  consumed  it  whole 
in  all  its  pristine  horribleness,  while  the  mosquitoes 
outside  the  net  contributed,  with  the  aid  of  the  swollen 
river,  a  consistent  though  melancholy  carol.  I  have 
spent  many  Christmas  Days  in  this  land  and  I  am 
wondering  which  of  them  has  been  the  most  cheerful. 
My  diary  for  this  day  is  pardonably  brief.  “  Struck 
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camp  6  a.m.,  and  went  on  all  day  until  6  p.m.  and 
camped  (in  canoe).  Paddle  men  nearly  frantic  with 
mosquitoes.  Self  under  the  net.” 

But  let  me  pass  on  to  things  more  pleasant.  At  the 
Store — meaning,  of  course,  Tiveri — the  termination 
of  our  river- journey,  a  welcome  awaited  me.  I  saw 
the  rough  old  shanty  in  its  true  light — a  refuge  for 
tired  and  lonely  men.  I  had  made  my  way  to  it  on 
many  occasions,  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  yet  I  never  was  so  pleased  to  reach  it  as  I 
was  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1918.  We  had  covered  two 
hundred  miles  of  country  with  little  or  no  reward ; 
but  I  went  to  sleep  knowing  that  between  me  and  home 
lay  only  “  the  logs  on  the  Store  Road.” 
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THE  STRANGEST  TRIBE  IN  PAPUA 

The  haunts  of  the  Kukukukus— Their  raids  and  conduct  at  Nepa— 
Pacification  problems — Iadi  and  Didiam — Their  arrest — Their  experi¬ 
ences  in  Port  Moresby — The  Kukukuku  girl  Bundowi — How  she  came 
to  Nepa — Her  life  there — She  begs  to  be  released — She  escapes — The 
fight  on  the  station — Bundowi  is  brought  back — Her  deep  melancholy 
Her  release. 

OUR  second  attempt  to  find  a  way  to  Kerema  was 
destined  to  succeed.  After  recuperating  for  a 
while  at  Nepa,  I  set  out  with  the  same  followers  and 
chose  a  more  northerly  course.  The  journey  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  a  month,  and  took  us  into  some  diffi¬ 
cult  limestone  mountains — the  haunts  of  the  notorious 
Kukukukus.  Of  these  wild  people  we  saw  nothing, 
but  once  or  twice  they  must  have  seen  us.  Late  one 
afternoon,  in  the  bed  of  a  creek,  we  came  upon  a  fire 
and  the  remains  of  a  meal.  Picking  up  the  tracks  of 
three  men,  we  followed  them  northwards  for  a  mile 
or  so,  and  then,  much  to  our  chagrin,  lost  them  among 
the  moss- covered  ferns  of  the  jungle. 

Although  the  Maiheri  tribe  north  of  Kerema  have 
been  referred  to  in  official  reports  as  the  Kukukukus, 
they  appear  to  be  in  no  way  related  to  the  Kukukukus 
north  and  north-west  of  Nepa,  whose  real  tribal  name 
we  do  not  know.  These  latter  people  have  given  the 
officers  at  Nepa  a  good  deal  of  trouble  since  they  were 
first  located  in  1909.  During  the  last  few  years  they 

have  on  three  or  four  occasions  actually  raided  the 

so 
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station  at  night,  once  getting  away.  with  every  piece 
of  steel  and  iron  they  could  find,  and  leaving  the  walls 
of  the  store  lying  on  the  ground.  They  have  raided  the 
lonely  miner’s  camp,  too,  and  several  shooting  boys  ” 
wandering  too  far  from  the  camp  in  search  of  game  have 
never  returned.  I  know  of  at  least  five  men  who  fell 
victims  to  these  people. 

As  I  have  said  before,  they  have  resisted  all  the 
friendly  approaches  of  the  Government;  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strangers  that  dig  the  earth 
for  yellow  stones  on  the  outskirts  of  their  mountain 
domain,  unless  it  be  to  rob  or  kill  them.  For  a  while 
they  visited  the  station  in  open  daylight,  ostensibly 
as  friends,  but  really  to  see  the  strength  of  things 
generally  and  to  discover  where  the  knives  and  toma¬ 
hawks  were  kept.  I  could  communicate  with  them 
only  by  signs,  and  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  business. 
However,  they  came  always  fully  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  stone  tomahawks,  and  these  at  least 
needed  no  explanation — they  gave  the  lie  at  once  to 
the  friendly  intentions. 

I  recall  one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  eight  of  them 
visited  the  station,  coming  in  from  an  unusual  direction 
— the  west.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  tool-house  at  the 
time,  sharpening  saws.  They  appeared  at  the  door 
and  demanded  “  tomihaw,”  the  only  word  of  English 
they  understood.  Several  times  I  had  given  some  of 
these  Kukukukus  a  present  of  a  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  the  police  and  the  station  hands  were  instructed 
to  treat  them  well,  and  to  a  reasonable  extent  gener¬ 
ously.  I  did  not,  however,  relish  the  tone  of  the  demand 
that  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  bid  them  begone,  pushing 
them  away  from  the  door.  One  young  man  raised  his 
tomahawk  and  would  have  struck  at  me  but  for  a 
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warning  word  from  the  others.  Two  policemen  came 
over  from  the  barracks  (a  hundred  yards  away)  at 
my  whistle,;,  and  our  “friends”  moved  swiftly  away 
down :  the-  track  to  the  creek.  That  hostile  element 
crept  in  during  more  than  one  visit,  and  I  have  often 
V ‘thought  that  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  British  Government,  and  not  with  others 
that  we  know  of. 

Living,  as  they  do,  out  of  touch  with  any  other 
tribe  known  to  the  Government,  and  having  a  distinct 
and  most  difficult  language,  which  so  far  has  not  been 
mastered  by  any  other  native  nor  by  any  European, 
the  pacification  of  these  people  will  not  be  brought 
about  for  many  years  to  come.  They  appear  to  me 
to  be  still  at  a  very  low  stage  of  evolution.  Knock- 
kneed  and  splay-footed  as  most  of  them  are,  with  great 
muscular  legs  and  long  arms,  they  are  not  unlike  goril¬ 
las — with  this  exception  in  favour  of  the  gorilla,  he 
doesn’t  eat  man. 

I  know  very  little  concerning  the  Kukukuku  women, 
but  the  following  incident  will  serve  to  show  what  shy 
folk  they  are. 

I  was  patrolling  the  Oba  River  in  search  of  some  men 
wanted  for  the  murder  of  a  prospector’s  shooting 
“  boy,”  who  had  wandered  too  far  into  the  mountains, 
and  I  had  managed  towards  evening  to  approach  a 
temporary  fishing- settlement  without  being  observed. 
The  track  was  in  the  river  under  three  feet  of  swiftly 
running  wateu,  about  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  I  was  a 
little  ahead  of  the  native  police  escort,  and  was  rounding 
a  huge  boulder  in  the  river  where  the  swirl  of  the  waters 
was  as  much  as  I  could  stand  against,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  wild  pig  drinking  at  the 
water’s  edge.  The  rifle  had  almost  reached  my  shoulder 
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when  the  supposed  pig  moved,  and  resolved  itself  into 
two  human  .beings,  a  woman  and  a  child — the  latter 
a  mere  infant.  Pressing  back  against  the  boulder,  for 
a  lucky  moment  I  watched  them  undisturb  ed.  The  wild , 
gloomy  scene  is  still  in  my  mind.  It  was  a  rare  sight 
for  any  white  man.  Some  forty  yards  from  where  I 
stood  the  quite  naked  mother  was  bending  over  her 
young,  which  on  hands  and  knees  was  drinking  at 
the  water’s  edge.  Only  that  I  saw,  and  then  suddenly 
the  woman  stood  erect,  holding  her  head  high,  searching 
with  her  eyes  and  scenting  with  her  nostrils  for  the 
something  she  had  sensed.  She  did  not  see  me,  but 
she  felt  my  presence,  for  stooping  swiftly  she  swooped 
up  the  child  and,  carrying  it  under  one  arm,  glided 
swiftly  away  up  the  gorge  among  the  boulders  and  moss- 
covered  trees. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Kukukukus, 
but  I  rarely  met  their  women-folk ;  they  were  always 
kept  in  the  background.  A  few  came  before  me  as  a 
result  of  the  night  attack  we  were  compelled  to  make 
on  a  village  during  that  Oba  River  patrol,  but,  although 
I  was  moving  about  afterwards  in  the  Nepa  district 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  I  never  saw  another.  The 
three  men  arrested  for  the  murder  of  the  shooting 
“  boy  ”  were  sent  to  Port  Moresby,  but  they  were 
complete  failures  when  regarded  as  pupils  for  instruc¬ 
tion  into  the  ways  of  civilisation.  One  of  them,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  enforced  exile,  and  the  bewildering, 
hitherto  undreamed-of,  things  around  him,  the  fierce 
heat,  the  rainless,  hopeless  region  of  Port  Moresby, 
just  pined  away  and  died ;  and  the  others,  Didiam 
and  Iadi,  were  going  the  same  way  when  I  arrived  in 
the  capital.  They  had  been  formally  charged  with 
murder,  but  as  the  Court  officials  could  not  understand 
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a  word  that  was  said  by  them,  and  as  there  was  no  one 
who  could  explain  the  charge,  the  proceedings  were 
abandoned. 

Among  their  mountain  craigs  and  pinnacles  they 
were  the  embodiment  of  strength,  fierce  and  untamable 
as  the  wind  \  when  I  saw  them  at  Port  Moresby  they 
had  become  dull  of  eye  and  slack  of  skin,  and  without 
a  semblance  of  their  former  agility.  The  medical  officer 
assured  me  that  the  man  who  had  died  had  nothing 
organically  wrong  with  him.  The  enforced  exile,  the 
incessant  longing  for  the  dew  and  damp  of  his  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  would 
see  them  again,  had  simply  proved  too  much  for  him. 
The  other  two  had  not  learned  to  understand  even  the 
simplest  of  dialects  tried  upon  them.  They  had  resisted 
all  attempts  to  teach  them,  maintaining  a  stony  silence 
or  nodding  their  heads  in  an  exasperating  affirmative 
when  anything  at  all  was  said.  When  I  arrived  in  the 
town  they  were  sent  for  and  brought  into  the  office 
where  I  was  working.  They  showed  nothing  but  a 
blank  unconcern.  When,  however,  I  spoke  a  word  or 
two  of  their  language  they  opened  their  mouths  in 
astonishment  and  recognised  me.  Then  he  whose 
name  was  ladi  came  over  to  me  and  held  on  to  my  arm 
(nob  understanding  my  proffered  hand)  and  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  words  in  which  I  could  distinguish  only 
an  appeal. 

The  strangers  around  were  good,  inasmuch  as  they 
gave  him  food,  albeit  strange  and  at  first  unpalatable, 
and  they  did  not  attempt,  strange  to  say,  to  kill  him ; 
but  they  did  not  know  his  country,  nor  the  way  to  get 
to  it,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  he  wanted  to  know. 
Therefore  when  I  turned  up  he  clung  to  me,  believing,  I 
think,  that  I  was  a  link  between  him  and  his  home. 
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Every  day  while  I  remained  in  the  settlement  they 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  office  and  watched  me  work, 
and  when  the  old  evil  malaria  took  me  to  the  little 
hospital  on  the  biscuit- coloured  hill  above  the  town, 
they  came  whenever  they  could  get  permission  and 
squatted  near  my  bed,  apparently  in  sympathy,  but 
really,  I  believe,  concerned  only  with  hanging  on  to 
me  as  a  means  of  getting  back  to  the  mountains. 

Iadi  I  did  take  back  to  Lakekamu,  for  it  was  thought 
that  he  too  would  die.  Getting  off  the  Bulldog  at 
Tiveri  after  five  long  days  in  its  narrow  limits,  with 
the  fearful  “  toof  !  toof  !  ”  (engine)  always  near  him, 
he  caught  sight  of  Mount  Lawson  and  would  have  glided 
away  into  the  jungle  there  and  then  had  I  so  allowed. 
But  he  was  too  ill  and  weak  for  the  three  days5  climb 
to  his  home,  and  I  wanted  to  take  him  to  the  station 
first.  On  the  six  miles  of  hilly  though  not  difficult 
track  to  Nepa  he  rolled  about  like  a  drunken  man,  but 
would  not  rest.  After  the  dried-up  town  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  some  months,  the  scents  and  dews  of 
the  jungle  urged  him  on  remorselessly.  Arriving  at 
the  station,  his  distress  drove  him  to  tears.  The 
following  morning  he  would  have  stolen  away  at 
dawn,  but  we  got  him  to  wait  until  he  had  had  a 
meal. 

I  then  had  a  small  bag  of  food  made  up  for  him  for 
the  journey.  Taking  him  on  to  the  parade-ground 
and  pointing  towards  his  mountains,  I  bid  him  go. 
“  Hingowe  !  hingowe  !  ”  (some  word  of  approval — not 
of  farewell),  he  said,  and  would  have  left  me  without 
taking  the  food,  but  this  I  pressed  upon  him.  Yet  I 
might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble,  for  a  few  moments 
later  we  saw  him,  as  he  stood  silhouetted  on  the  high 
ridge  that  overlooks  the  station,  fling  the  bag  with  its 
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contents  far  from  him.  A  minute  later  the  mists 
enveloped  him  and  he  was  gone,  and  we  never  saw  him 
again.  They  are  indeed  a  difficult  people  to  pacify, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  many  disappointments 
in  store  for  the  officer  at  Nepa  who  is  still  charged 
with  this  duty. 

Before  I  finish  writing  of  the  Kukukukus,  I  feel 
that  I  should  make  mention  of  “  Mary,”  the  one 
Kukukuku  girl  that  came  to  Nepa.  She  was  found 
among  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  raid  on  the  villages 
on  the  Olipai  Heights,  a  mountain,  or  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  five  days  north-west  of  Nepa.  With  a  mere 
handful  of  native  police,  the  villages  were  surrounded 
at  night  in  a  bitterly  cold  rainstorm.  Of  course  we 
did  not  want  to  arrest  women,  but  Mary  was  with  her 
father,  and  as  she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  I  decided 
to  take  her  back  to  Nepa,  and  place  her  in  the  care  of 
the  sergeant’s  wife  for  a  few  months.  I  thought  that, 
being  young,  she  would  be  able  to  learn  the  Motu  lan¬ 
guage — that  she  would  succeed  where  older  captives 
had  failed — and  so  be  able  to  explain  to  her  people 
the  powers  and  intentions  of  the  Government. 

During  the  journey  to  the  station  neither  “  Mary  ” 
nor  the  other  prisoners  would  eat  our  food,  but  from 
the  rivers  we  managed  to  obtain  enough  fish  for  them, 
and,  being  accustomed  to  this  diet,  they  accepted  it, 
albeit  with  much  suspicion.  There  were,  however,  no 
fish  at  Nepa  to  give  to  Mary,  and  for  some  days  she 
went  without  food,  but  at  last  nature  intervened  and 
within  a  week  I  was  much  relieved  to  see  her  looking 
less  like  a  hunted  animal.  Needless  to  say,  no  effort 
was  spared  to  make  her  comfortable,  and  she  was 
restrained  only  at  night,  when  the  door  of  her  hut  was 
locked.  She  wandered  about  during  the  day  with 
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the  only  child  on  the  station,  Kanusu,  daughter  of 
Corporal  Genai. 

Her  home  being  five  days'  journey  away,  and  separated 
from  Nepa  by  several  big  rivers,  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  of  her  escaping  unaided  from  the  station,  and 
after  a  month  she  was  at  liberty  to  walk  about  as  she 
pleased.  She  was  called  “  Mary  ”  by  all,  but  her 
real  name  we  did  not  know,  for  she  obstinately  refused 
to  tell  us.  I  was  quite  sure  that,  after  a  while,  she 
understood  our  questions,  for  she  showed  her  annoyance 
at  them.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  know  many  things 
apart  from  her  name,  but  Mary  was  a  blank.  Ask  her 
name,  and  she  would  reply  that  it  was  “  Mary.”  “  Mary ! 
Mary  !  ”  she  burst  forth  one  day,  tired  of  the  eternal 
question.  I  cajoled  her,  I  offered  her  presents,  and  I 
scolded  her,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  Mary  was  not  going 
to  tell  us  her  name,  or  anything  else.  She  hated  us, 
and  although  she  could  not  tell  us  so,  she  made  it  plain 
by  signs. 

And  yet  at  times  her  youth  and  her  loneliness  drove 
her  to  seek  our  company.  She  first  gave  me  a  start 
by  coming  over  to  the  office  (usually  out  of  bounds  to 
Mary)  and  peeping  round  the  door  at  me  at  work.  That 
afternoon,  while  she  was  playing  with  Kanusu,  I  went 
over  to  her  and  asked  her  her  name,  thinking  that, 
being  in  a  happy  mood,  she  would  at  last  confide  to 
us  this  terrible  secret.  For  some  minutes  I  persisted, 
and  Kanusu,  holding  her  hand,  begged  of  her,  in  the 
broken  Motu  that  she  was  beginning  to  understand, 
to  tell  me.  But  Mary  only  shook  her  head.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  there  was  some  tribal  custom 
which  prevented  her  imparting  her  name  to  strangers. 
I  had  wearied  of  the  task  when  I  saw  one  of  the  shooting 
“  boys  ”  returning  with  several  scrub-hens,  and  a  baby 
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wallaby,  alive.  As  he  passed,  Mary  caught  sight  of 
the  wallaby,  and  ran  to  him  and  asked  him  for  it.  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  so  animated,  but  I  stopped 
the  man  before  he  had  satisfied  her  wish,  and  received 
for  doing  so  a  look  of  anger  from  the  girl.  When  I 
told  her  that  I  would  not  give  her  the  wallaby  until 
she  had  told  me  her  name  she  burst  into  tears  and 
grasped  the  little  animal,  still  in  the  arms  of  the  shooting 

“  boy.”  .  n 

“No,  Mary  ;  you  shall  not  have  it  unless  you  tell 

me  your  name,”  and  I  signalled  to  the  man  to  take 
it  away.  Then  I  saw  that  Mary  was  going  to  yield 
at  last ;  the  desire  for  the  animal  was  too  keen.  Coming 
close  to  me,  she  whispered  in  my  ear  :  “  Lau  be  Bun- 
do  wi  ”  (I  am  Bundowi). 

Thus  her  precious  secret  came  to  light.  What  time- 
bound  custom  there  is  behind  this  girl  s  reluctance  I 
do  not  know,  but  with  pacification  of  these  Kukukukus, 
this  and  many  other  curious  things  will  become  known. 

However,  “  Mary,”  as  I  always  shall  think  of  her, 
took  her  wallaby— her  pet,  as  I  thought.  With  tears 
still  in  her  eyes,  she  turned  from  us  and  went  towards 
her  hut.  Watching  her  going  up  the  track,  I  was 
horrified  to  see  her  swing  the  little  animal  and  smash 
its  head  on  a  rock.  I  turned  from  the  sight  in  disgust, 
unable  to  see  the  reason  for  such  an  action,  but  I  was 
told  afterwards  that  she  drank  the  little  animal's  blood. 

I  often  have  wondered  how  near  Mary  is  if  she  is 
still  alive— to  the  animal  state,  and  if  there  is  another 
tribe  in  the  world  at  present  at  so  low  a  stage  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Some  of  her  doings  on  the  station  are  too  repulsive 
to  describe,  and  yet,  for  a  Papuan,  she  was  good- 
looking  and  well  made.  I  took  her  to  be  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  she  was  at  Nepa. 
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After  Mary  had  been  on  the  station  three  months  I 
noticed  that  the  change  was  not  doing  her  much  good. 
The  incessant  longing  for  her  home  was  playing  havoc 
with  her  health,  and  she  was  becoming  again  the  silent, 
resentful  girl  of  the  beginning.  One  afternoon,  while 
taking  a  walk,  I  found  her  squatting  on  a  little  grass- 
covered  knoll  (a  favourite  spot  of  hers)  staring  across 
at  the  Olipai  Mountains,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  When 
she  saw  me  she  got  up  and  pointed  dramatically  towards 
them,  and  told  me,  so  to  speak,  what  she  thought  of 
me  for  keeping  her  a  prisoner  at  Nepa.  I  did  not 
understand  one  of  the  words  she  uttered,  and  yet  I 
understood  them  all.  Had  she  spoken  to  me  in  English 
she  could  not  have  made  plainer  the  accusations  she 
hurled  at  me,  standing  there  with  the  deep  red  of 
the  setting  sun  full  upon  her  fierce,  tear-stained  face. 
Remorse  and  sympathy  kept  me  speechless  for  a  while, 
and  enabled  her  to  continue  upbraiding  me,  but  at 
length  I  managed  to  tell  her  that  1  would  take  her 
home  again  as  soon  as  I  got  an  opportunity.  Whether 
she  saw  that  I  was  troubled  I  do  not  know,  but  after 
a  while  she  dried  her  tears  and  walked  back  with  me 
to  the  station,  and  from  that  time  on  until  she  was 
taken  home  she  met  me  more  often  with  a  smile  (albeit 
a  sad  one)  than  with  a  frown. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Bundowi  did  not  take 
my  promise  seriously,  for  later  on,  while  I  still  was 
waiting  for  her  father  to  be  returned  from  Port  Moresby, 
she  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  although  she  certainly 
was  swayed  in  this  by  others.  It  happened  in  this 
way  :  I  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  the  shade  of  a 
big  tree  near  the  house,  and  with  Bundowi’s  help  was 
adding  to  a  vocabulary  that  I  was  compiling,  when  a 
number  of  Kukukukus  came  up  from  the  Arabi  track 
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to  the  east  of  the  station.  Now,  Bundowi  was  from 
the  west,  so  when  she  manifested  no  interest  in  the 
visitors  I  was  not  surprised.  Men  always  were  coming 
and  going  at  the  station,  and  she  took  as  much  notice 
of  those  then  approaching  as  she  took  of  any,  and  that 
was  very  little,  although  she  must  have  known  by  the 
very  weapons  they  carried  that  they  were  not  “  gold¬ 
field  ”  men.  However,  when  they  were  within  ten 
yards  of  us,  I  bade  them  sit  down,  and  they  did  so. 
I  asked  them  why  they  had  come  to  see  me,  and  they 
explained  that  they  had  been  out  hunting  and  that 
the  pursuit  of  a  cassowary  had  led  them  on  to  Ironstone 
Creek — hence  their  call. 

Being  anxious  to  talk  to  them  about  the  Government, 
I  asked  Mary  to  act  as  interpreter,  but  she  only  smiled 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  making  it  plain  that  she 
did  not  understand  their  language.  So  she  thought, 
but  a  moment  later,  when  one  of  my  visitors  made  a 
remark  to  a  friend,  evidently  concerning  Mary,  she 
became  all  attention,  and  demanded  in  her  imperious 
way,  “  Who  are  you  people  ?  ”  or  words  to  that  effect 
— this  of  course  in  her  own  language.  The  next  moment 
was  rather  exciting.  The  men  rose  to  their  feet, 
and  needless  to  say,  I  rose,  too.  The  girl  put  question 
after  question,  and  then  began  to  tell  them  how  she 
was  captured,  and  a  lot  about  myself.  When  I  had 
got  them  to  sit  down  again,  I  noticed  that  Mary  still 
sat  at  my  feet,  and  not  with  the  visitors.  She  was, 
you  see,  not  without  guile. 

Apparently  the  men  did  not  know  her  name,  but 
they  knew  of  her  village  and  she  knew  of  theirs,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  distance  between  them.  I  let 
them  talk  on,  and  presently  Bundowi  said  that  she  was 
going  to  bring  the  visitors  some  bananas  that  were 
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cooking  in  her  hut,  so  while  she  was  away  I  continued 
the  “  conversation.”  Naturally  I  was  glad  to  see  them 
come  to  the  station  in  such  a  friendly  manner,  although, 
truth  to  tell,  I  would  have  preferred  them  to  have 
come  without  their  arms. 

We  were  getting  along  famously  together,  when  I 
thought  of  asking  them  to  stay  the  night  at  the  station 
as  guests — by  that  I  mean  that  I  offered  them  food, 
and  a  house  to  sleep  in ;  but  they  shook  their  heads, 
and  pointing  to  the  sun,  said  something  to  this  effect : 
“  No  :  we’re  afraid  we  must  go  ;  it  is  getting  late,” 
and  suiting  their  actions  to  these  words,  they  got  up 
and  started  to  move  away  towards  the  track — nine 
of  them,  all  told.  I  became  suspicious,  for  they  were 
not  waiting  for  Mary  to  return  with  their  bananas. 
Then,  like  a  flash,  the  truth  came  home  to  me.  They 
had  arranged  to  rescue  her !  They  had  told  her  to 
get  away  and  wait  in  the  bush  until  they  came,  and 
they  were  going  now !  And  where  was  Mary  ?  In 
response  to  my  whistle  the  police  had  the  men  sur¬ 
rounded  before  they  could  move  off  the  lawn.  Two  I 
despatched  after  Bundowi,  ajid  then  the  surrounded 
ones,  seeing  the  lay  of  things,  endeavoured  to  get  away. 
We  outnumbered  them  by  four,  and  although  we 
spared  the  rod,  many  blows  had  to  be  given  and  taken, 
as  may  be  imagined,  before  we  succeeded  in  hand¬ 
cuffing  them  all.  In  that  frantic  tussle  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a  real  good  hit  at  anyone,  so  happily  the  wounds 
were  of  a  slight  nature.  They  had  no  opportunity 
to  use  their  bows  and  arrows  (we  saw  to  that),  but  they 
swung  their  stone  tomahawks  savagely,  so  occasionally 
we  had  to  resort  to  blows,  using  the  sticks  that  the 
police  wives — who  had  run  over  from  the  barracks — 
thrust  into  our  hands. 
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At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  one  young  savage 
had  a  deep  cut  in  his  forehead,  so  I  had  hot  water 
and  friar’s  balsam  brought  along,  proposing  to  bandage 
and  dress  it.  The  patient,  however,  must  have  thought 
that  it  was  his  death-warrant  or  some  sort  of  sorcery, 
for,  when  I  approached  him,  he  sent  the  dish  flying 
from  my  hands.  He  then  jumped  around  in  his  leg- 
irons  like  a  monkey  in  captivity.  In  vain  I  appealed 
to  him  to  let  me  wash  the  blood  from  his  face,  but  his 
fear  of  what  I  might  do  was  too  great.  He  spat  at 
me  and  choked  in  his  anger.  I  saw  there  was  only 
compulsion  left,  and  I  resorted  to  it.  He  was  held 
by  Corporal  Genai,  and  was  not  released  until  I  had 
cleaned  and  bandaged  his  wound.  He  then  snapped 
at  me  like  a  wild  dog,  and  it  was  only  by  handcuffing 
his  hands  behind  his  back  that  we  prevented  him  from 
tearing  the  bandages  away.  I  told  them  all  that  they 
would  be  released  as  soon  as  the  girl  returned,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  understood  this,  for  they  never  let  their 
own  captives  go. 

After  an  hour’s  anxious  waiting,  a  cry  was  heard 
from  Ironstone  Creek,  and  a  little  later  her  ladyship 
appeared  from  the  scrub,  walking  between  two  police¬ 
men.  She  was  brought  before  me  panting  and  hot,  and 
when  she  saw  the  trouble  she  had  caused  she  hung 
her  head  and  wept.  The  irons  were  then  taken  off  the 
men,  and  I  bade  them  go.  Without  a  word  or  a  look 
at  the  girl  they  went  swiftly  down  the  track  to  the 
creek,  muttering  excitedly  to  one  another  and  adjusting 
their  grass  skirts  as  they  went.  The  man  I  had  doctored 
was  the  last  to  disappear  ;  he  was  busy  tearing  off  his 
bandages  and  shaking  himself  free  of  them  as  though 
they  were  a  string  of  dreadful  reptiles. 

After  this  attempt  to  escape,  Bundowi  sank  into  a 
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deep  melancholy,  and  as  time  went  on  it  was  obvious 
that  she  would  die  if  she  was  not  returned  to  her  people. 
Therefore,  on  one  sunny  morning  in  September,  when 
her  father  came  back  from  Port  Moresby,  she  was 
taken  with  the  police  wives  and  children  down  to  the 
Store.  From  there  she  and  her  father  were  escorted 
to  within  a  day's  journey  of  their  home  on  the  Olipai 
Heights. 

Before  saying  good-bye,  Bundowi  gave  one  hopeful 
sign.  She  said  that  she  would  tell  her  people  not  to 
fight  us  any  more.  She  would  tell  them  to  “  give 
us  food,"  to  “  let  us  sleep  in  their  villages."  So  much 
she  made  clear,  and  then  taking  up  a  small  load  of 
presents,  she  said  simply  enough,  “  Bamahuta,  Tau- 
bada "  (Good-bye,  Master),  and  moved  off  behind 
her  old  parent,  who  had  not  opened  his  mouth.  He 
was,  I  hope,  thinking  of  all  the  things  he  had  seen  in 
Port  Moresby,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mary  Bundowi,  to  give  her  her  two  names,  was 
never  seen  again,  and  if  she  kept  her  promise  it  yielded 
nothing,  for  her  people  remained  always  unfriendly. 


CHAPTER  V 

TO  KEREMA  AND  HOME  AGAIN 

How  we  came  to  Kerema — On  the  road  to  the  Oilfields  Coastal  craft 
—How  they  run — An  enigmatical  captain — A  full  ship  Frying-pans  and 
goats — A  berth  on  the  Bulldog. 

AS  I  have  stated  previously,  the  second  attempt  to 
reach  Kerema  was  successful.  A  few  lines  will 
serve  to  describe  the  journey  to  that  point.  We  left 
Nepa  in  March,  and  after  a  month's  toil  in  unknown  and 
practically  uninhabited  country,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  back  door  of  Kerema,  and  held  once  again  by 
swamps.  We  were  camped  on  a  river  called  the  Siraura, 
a  tributary  of  the  Matupe,  which  flows  into  Kerema 
Bay.  There  were  only  twelve  miles  between  us  and 
our  destination,  but  twelve  miles  of  swamp  and  water 
is  a  big  obstacle  if  you  are  without  boats,  and  if  the 
country  happens  to  be  infested  with  alligators,  as  the 
Siraura  River  country  is. 

Our  first  attempt  at  rafting  ended  ingloriously  with 
a  capsize,  and  the  second  attempt  carried  us  only  two 
miles  from  the  camp.  There  we  ran  into  a  submerged 
log  held  fast  in  the  river-bed.  We  could  not  get  beyond 
this,  and  as  I  could  see  that  there  were  several  others 
farther  down  the  river  too  formidable  to  be  cut  through 
by  my  small  party,  I  pocketed  my  disappointment,  so 
to  speak,  and  waded  back  to  the  camp.  It  was  a 
depressing  experience,  after  having  travelled  so  far,  to 
be  held  up  in  a  dull  and  stagnant  country  almost  within 
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sight  of  our  ob j  ective.  I  remember  feeling  very  “  blue/’ 
but  I  think  a  badly  poisoned  hand  that  had  been 
throbbing  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  sling  had  more  to 
do  with  this  state  of  mind  than  anything  else,  although 
to  be  sure  we  had  certainly  been  on  ^half-rations  for 
some  days,  and  I  think  a  hungry  man  is  apt  to  feel 
“  blue  ”  if  there  are  no  prospects  of  a  meal  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

However,  we  could  not  stay  in  that  camp  and  starve, 
so  I  called  for  two  volunteers  to  wade  through  to  the 
bay.  Five  men  offered,  and  from  these  I  chose  two 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  locality  around  Kerema. 
Giving  them  all  the  food  left — a  few  pounds  of  rice — 
I  let  them  go,  warning  them  to  keep  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river.  They  had  instructions  to  go  to  the 
Magistrate  at  Kerema,  to  whom  I  had  written  a  note 
describing  our  plight  and  our  position  on  the  map. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  know  Papua  will  realise 
the  sort  of  task  that  confronted  these  two  policemen. 
They  had  each  a  scrub-knife,  rifle  and  ammunition,  and 
food  for  three  days.  Between  them  and  Kerema  lay 
twelve  miles  of  swamp  intersected  by  many  creeks 
all  infested  with  alligators.  And  the  rainy  season  was 
at  its  height !  About  an  hour  after  they  had  gone  we 
got  a  glimpse  of  them  breast  deep  in  those  unfriendly 
waters.  I  recommended  one  of  them,  Ekau-u,  for 
promotion  afterwards,  but  for  some  reason  he  never 
received  it.  Probably  it  was  found  that,  although  he 
was  a  splendid  constable,  he  had  not  the  making  of  an 
N.C.O.  How  often  is  this  the  case,  not  only  in  Papua, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ! 

We  waited  two  more  days  in  that  dismal  spot,  living 
on  the  sago  that  surrounded  the  camp.  I  could  get 
no  rest  on  account  of  the  pain  in  my  hand  and  arm, 
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which,  on  the  third  day  became  intolerable.  I  tried 
lancing  it  with  a  razor,  but  it  did  not  improve  matters 
to  any  extent.  That  afternoon,  when  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  disaster  had  befallen  my  plucky  police, 
shouts  came  to  us  from  down  the  river,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  a  fleet  of  mosquito  canoes  (small  light  craft 
for  shallow  work  capable  of  being  carried  by  four  men) 
were  seen  threading  their  way  towards  us  through  the 
trees.  We  waded  out  to  meet  them,  and  after  enjoying 
the  good  things  sent  from  Kerema,  we  were  paddled 
down  the  river  to  the  bay  by  the  men  who  had  rescued 
us.  A.C.  Ekau-u,  who  had  guided  them  back,  shared 
my  canoe,  and  although  he  did  not  say  much  I  could  see 
that  he  had  had  an  awful  trip,  and  that  he  was  in  sore 
need  of  sleep  and  rest.  His  companion  had  remained 
at  Kerema. 

We  reached  the  station  without  accident  five  hours 
after  boarding  the  canoes.  There  we  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  officers,  and  some  much-needed 
attention  was  given  to  my  hand,  which  had  swollen 
to  an  extraordinary  size. 

So  the  road  to  Kerema  was  cut.  Although  that  jour¬ 
ney  occupied  nearly  five  weeks,  it  is  possible,  now  that 
the  Siraura  timber-blocks  have  been  cleared  away,  to 
do  the  j  ourney  in  seven  days.  It  brings  the  two  stations 
considerably  nearer  one  another,  and  it  will  serve  to 
enable  parties  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  unknown 
regions  to  the  north  of  it. 

I  remained  at  Kerema  station  for  some  days,  and 
then,  as  my  hand  refused  to  heal,  I  decided,  instead  of 
going  back  to  my  district,  to  travel  to  Port  Moresby, 
where  medical  attention  was  available.  No  boats  for 
the  east  were  expected  at  Kerema  for  a  month,  but 
if  I  went  sixty  miles  westward  to  the  Vailala  Oilfields, 
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I  had  a  chance  of  getting  a  passage  within  a  week,  or 
possibly  as  soon  as  I  got  there.  So  one  bright  morning 
I  set  out,  accompanied  only  by  Ekau-u,  who  is  a  native 
of  Vailala,  on  the  thirty-mile  beach  walk  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

The  beaches  in  the  Gulf  Division  are  unpleasant 
tracks  at  first  to  one  accustomed  to  the  gloom  of  the 
forest ;  they  burn  you  horribly  and  give  you  fever, 
and,  which  is  almost  as  bad,  an  unquenchable  thirst. 
You  must  start  early  in  the  morning  if  the  tide  is  low, 
and  you  must  take  water  with  you  to  drink,  for  there 
is  none  to  be  had  on  the  “  track,”  at  least  not  the 
sort  of  water  that  a  white  man  cares  to  drink.  You 
will  pass  many  villages  on  the  way,  and  at  most  of 
them  a  man  will  come  down  the  beach  with  an  opened 
coconut  in  his  hand  ready  for  you  to  drink.  You  will 
enjoy  the  first  two  perhaps,  but  by  noon  you  will 
just  wet  your  lips  with  the  insipid  stuff,  and  fling 
the  rest  away.  Sometimes  it  is  a  woman  that  takes 
compassion  on  you.  Of  course,  the  good  folk  who 
provide  the  drink  are  rewarded  in  some  small  way, 
usually  by  a  piece  of  tobacco,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
looked  upon  as  payment.  It  has  become  a  custom,  and 
if  you  are  fond  oh  the  milk  from  a  coconut,  it  is  a  custom 
that  you  will  appreciate. 

If  we  forget  the  lack  of  good  water,  these  beaches  of 
the  Gulf  Division  are  not  without  their  charm.  Walking 
along  them,  -you  will  always  see  folks  fishing,  men 
repairing  their  houses  or  making  canoes ;  you  will 
see  (I  hope)  bands  of  children  walking  to  or  from  the 
various  mission  schools  displaying  their  books,  as  an 
outward  sign  of  their  learning,  as  you  pass  them  by  ; 
you  will  always  see  women  coming  home  from  their 
gardens  with  loads  of  wood  and  food,  escorted  not  by 
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their  husbands  with  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands, 
but  by  wee  children.  They  are  peaceful  scenes  when 
compared  with  those  prevailing  in  the  district  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
land.  These  people,  at  least,  have  a  lot  for  which  to 
thank  the  Government.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were 
being  constantly  raided  by  the  Kukukukus  and  other 
tribes,  and  life  for  them  was  an  uncertain  business  at 
all  times.  Even  now  they  stand  greatly  in  awe  of  my 
“  friends  ”  at  Lakekamu,  but  of  course  they  have  not 
been  raided  by  them  for  some  years.  I  think  they  were 
last  raided  in  1907. 

But  for  my  poisoned  hand  this  tramp  to  the  Vailala 
River  would  have  been  a  pleasant  outing  after  the  toil 
among  the  swamps  and  mountains  inland.  At  Vailala 
Village,  the  home  of  Constable  Ekau-u,T  hired  a  canoe, 
and  the  following  morning  we  paddled  put  on  to  the 
breast  of  a  broad,  slowly  moving  river.  After  two 
days  on  this  really  fine  stream,  we  arrived  at  the  oil¬ 
fields,  and  I  was  thankful  to  find  a  squat,  duck-like 
boat  about  to  leave  for  the  east  and  the  capital  two 
hundred  miles  away. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  charms  of  coastal 
and  river  boats  in  Papua  can  realise  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  travelling  on  these  -truly  unique  craft. 
And  yet  we  handful  of  whites  in  Papua  would  be  badly 
off  without  them.  They  ply  their  trade  in  all  seas  and 
weathers,  and  if  they  dp  not  afford  you  shelter  from  the 
elements  they  at  least  (in  most  cases)  get  you  to  your 
destination.  And  that  is  all  one  expects  of  boats  in 
Papua.  If  you  expect  a  bed  or  shelter  from  the  rain, 
most  likely  you  will  be  disappointed. 

“  But  who  wants  a  bed  for  a  couple  of  nights,”  my 
critic  will  ask,  “  when  you  can  sit  up  all  night  in  an 
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oilskin  and  drink  black  coffee,  and  discuss  the  price 
of  copra,  recruiting  fees,  and  the  latest  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  Government  ?  ” 

“  Surely  no  one  who  has  not  had  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  country/5  I  reply.  But  I  mentioned 
it  in  case  my  far-off  reader  should  ever  see  a  Papuan 
sailing  list,  and  be  deceived  by  its  pretensions  to  moder¬ 
nity.  I  have  one  before  me  as  I  write,  embodied  in  the 
solitary  newspaper  of  the  country.  I  read  it  with  a 
smile. 

“  The  Bulldog  for  Kukupi — next  week  55  (“  or  the 
week  after/5  someone  whispers).  “  The  Hisiu  for 
Manumanu  Tuesday,  daylight.  The  Ela  for  Vailala  55 
—and  so  on.  “  Mails,  passengers,  and  cargo  55 — not  to 
mention  dogs,  live-stock,  perspiring  pay-offs,  and  what 
not.  Deck  passengers  only  ?  Yes,  only  if  the  cargo 
pay-offs,  etc.,  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  it — the  deck, 
I  mean.  And  if  they  do — well,  one  can  sit  on  the  cargo, 
and  call  oneself  a  cargo  passenger.  It  is  all  the  same 
in  this  wonderful  country. 

From  the  Vailala  Oilfields  I  travelled  by  the  Vailala 
down  the  Vailala  and  along  the  coast  to  Port  Moresby. 
We  broke  all  records  in  a  placid  sea  with  an  average 
of  four  knots.  The  captain  accepted  our  congratulations 
and  other  ironical  remarks  with  an  enigmatical  smile, 
albeit  as  placid  as  the  sea  on  that  occasion,  and  reminded 
us,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  we  stepped  off  his 
thirty- ton  liner,  that  we  would  have  to  return  some  day 
— whatever  he  meant  by  that.  There’s  no  telling 
what  a  Papuan  salt  may  mean — unless  you’re  pretty 
good  at  conjecture ;  but  no  doubt  the  reader  will 
guess  what  this  particular  one  meant  by  his  cryptic 
farewell  utterance. 

A  week  later  1  knew  what  he  meant.  My  poisoned 
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hand  somewhat  repaired,  I  sought  a  boat  for  the  west, 
and  found  that  the  only  craft  available  was  the  notorious 
Ela.  She  was  a  full  ship,  full  in  many  ways.  I  will 
pass  over  the  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lakekamu 
River.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  was  weird  and  wonderful 
and  whiskyfied.  At  the  river  mouth,  which  is  some 
ninety  miles  from  the  capital,  I  left  the  ocean  liner,  and 
secured  a  berth  (upper  deck)  on  the  Bulldog.  There 
with  my  newly  purchased  frying-pans,  billy-cans,  and 
buckets  (the  cook  at  Nepa  had  complained  about  the 
scarcity  of  cooking-utensils,  pointing  out  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  frying  sausages  in  a  kerosene  tin),  and 
six  months’  iron  rations,  Funnyface  (that’s  my  dog), 
and  a  goat— -the  latter  the  gift  of  a  well-meaning, 
sympathetic  friend  in  Port  Moresby  I  spent  five 
halcyon  days  dodging  between  the  hellish  little  engine- 
room  and  the  rainproof  (?)  tarpaulin  that  partly  covered 
the  deck. 

Many  times  we  went  aground,  and  many  times  we 
hit  snags,  especially  when  I  was  at  the  steering-wheel, 
but  we  triumphed  over  them  in  the  usual  Bulldog 
way,  until  we  entered  the  Tiveri  River,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Lakekamu.  Here  the  tired  old  boat 
wanted  a  rest,  so  she  settled  herself  down  very  comfort¬ 
ably  on  a  snag  and  refused  to  be  intimidated  further. 
We  tried  the  same  old  methods  to  get  her  to  listen  to 
reason — they  had  so  often  been  successful  before.  We 
all  rushed  forward  in  a  body,  recruits,  dogs,  miners,  and 
crew,  and  then  quickly  rushed  back  again,  some  of 
us  falling  over  the  cargo,  trying  to  lift  her  nose ;  that 
failing,  we  rushed  from  side  to  side  to  get  her  to  lean 
over  a  bit,  so  that  she  might  slip  off  from  her  haughty 
perch  on  that  snag  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  she  would  not 
shift,  she  would  not  see-saw,  our  careering  backwards 
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and  forwards  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  and  we  got 
hot  and  very  thirsty,  so  the  captain  said  we  had  better 
knock  off.  (Now,  do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  that  ?) 
Well,  we  left  her  to  him  and  pulled  the  remaining  four 
miles  to  the  Store  in  the  ship’s  dinghy.  In  the  morning, 
while  I  was  negotiating  the  logs  on  the  Store  Road,  a 
breeze  in  the  river  floated  the  Bulldog  off  from  her 
perilous  perch.  When  she  arrived  at  the  Store  the 
men  of  the  wilderness  were  all  there  to  welcome  her, 
and  I’m  afraid  that  the  bar  did  not  close  on  that 
particular  night. 


CHAPTER  VI 

INTO  THE  UNKNOWN 
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The  country  before  us — The  police  and  carriers — Their  idea  of  a  German 
— An  evening  at  the  Store — A  letter  from  Sunset — A  goldfield  story — 
An  old  friend’s  inspection — At  the  Arabi  River — The  posts  of  the  jungle 
—The  Chisholm  River — A  true  outside  man — His  last  journey. 

HAVING  completed  the  smaller  portion  of  the  cross¬ 
island  track  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year, 
I  was  anxious  to  start  on  the  more  formidable  journey 
to  the  Huon  Gulf  during  the  comparatively  dry  months 
of  the  south-east  season,  so,  after  a  brief  rest  at  Nepa, 
I  again  began  preparations  for  the  march.  I  had 
passed  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness  on  the  journey 
to  Kerema,  through  scrub-covered  hills,  arrested  neither 
by  great  river  nor  mountain.  On  the  journey  before 
me,  however,  I  knew  there  were  ranges  12,000  feet 
high  to  cross,  giving  life  to  great  rivers  ;  and  I  knew, 
or  rather  expected,  that  hostile  natives  inhabited  the 
banks  of  those  rivers. 

Had  I  so  wished  I  could  have  had  at  least  one  white 
officer  to  accompany  me,  but  that  would  have  meant 
taking  another  eight  carriers,  and  the  question  of 
their  ,'food  again  would  have  been  the  difficulty.  So 
I  decided  to  take  only  the  little  band  of  police  and 
carriers  that  had  served  me  so  well  on  my  former 
journeys.  With  me,  then,  was  Corporal  Gubiam, 
Lance-Corporal  Samera,  A.C.  Manubeda,  A.C.  Iari- 
Iari,  A.C.  Ekau-u,  A.C.  I-ia-i,  and  the  seventeen 
prisoners.  At  the  last  moment  I  decided  to  take 
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Corporal  Purutu,  who  was  supposed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  the  Huon  Gulf. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  informed  of  our  destination, 
I  saw  that  they  were  not  so  keen  as  they  had  been  on 
the  previous  journeys,  and  in  reply  to  my  questions, 
they  said  they  had  no  fear  of  going  anywhere  in  the 
“  English  ”  country,  for  they  knew  what,  at  the  worst, 
could  happen  to  them  ;  whereas  in  the  “  Germans’  ” 
land  things  were  different — “  the  Germans  were  another 
kind,”  they  said,  and  “  not  all  the  same  white  men.” 
I  smiled  at  their  misgivings  concerning  the  Germans,  and 
told  them  that  although  the  war  was  still  in  progress 
in  Europe,  German  New  Guinea  had  long  since  passed 
into  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  from  Australia,  and  if 
we  reached  Morobe  they  would  see  this  for  themselves. 

So  one  fine  morning  during  the  last  week  in  July 
we  climbed  out  of  Nepa  Hollow  and  turned  our  faces 
as  usual  towards  the  Store.  On  the  road  I  met  one 
of  the  old  habitues  of  the  Field  going  in  to  see  some 
gold,  so  we  shared  the  scrub-itch  and  the  leeches  that 
ever  await  one  on  that  track,  and  discussed  tersely 
the  sins  of  log  crossings.  At  the  Store  I  found  a  number 
of  the  “  old  hands  ”  in  for  tucker,  although,  truth  to 
tell,  there  was  not  much  food  to  be  had.  I  accepted, 
however,  the  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  there 
before  pushing  off  into  the  unknown,  and  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  “  the  Store  ”  killed  a  fatted  calf  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat.  This  was  received  on  the  table  in 
silent  approbation  that  spoke  louder  than  words.  Time 
was  when  I  would  have  considered  the  dish  a  curiosity, 
to  say  the  least,  but  in  Papua  it  is  an  outside  man’s 
beef  and  mutton,  and  compared  with  the  inferior  canned 
foods  that  come  into  the  country  it  is  a  dish  both  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious. 
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At  this  time  the  stock  of  food  on  the  Field  was  very 
low.  There  were  a  lot  of  white  men  and  several  hundred 
natives  out  at  Sunset,  all  having  a  bad  time.  These 
men  were  on  starvation  rations  because  others,  far 
better  off,  were  refusing  to  load  ships  in  Sydney  until 
they  were  paid  the  wages  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It 
was  only  the  resourcefulness  and  unselfish  efforts  of 
those  at  the  Store  that  kept  the  men  on  the  claims 
supplied  with  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life — and 
the  necessities  of  life  do  not  run  to  a  long  list  in  these 
parts.  Yet  little  or  no  grumbling  was  heard,  and  the 
adversity  was  met  with  dry  jokes  and  the  usual  gold¬ 
field  philosophy.  During  our  banquet  of  goat  and 
sweet  potatoes  some  orders  arrived  from  Sunset  and 
Mosquito  Creek  hinting  at  the  struggle  that  was  going 
on  in  those  places.  But  there  was  a  trace  of  humour 
in  them  all.  Some  of  them  were  read  out  at  the  board 
by  our  learned  and  humorous  storekeeper,  who  I  believe 
had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  his  time.  Thus  wrote  one 
battler  at  Sunset : 

“  The  Store, 

“  Sending  in  two  of  my  coves  for  something 
to  eat.  Nothing  doing  out  here  in  that  line.  Hear 
Wilson’s  retiring  on  the  sago  [sago  swamps].  Murphy 
is  hard  pressed,  but  potatoes  is  supporting  his  middle. 
The  flour  you  sent  last  week  is  pretty  crook,  but  we’re 
hogging  into  it.  Have  you  got  any  more  %  I  want  a 
gun  permit  for  Moses,  and  if  there’s  no  butter  or  sugar' 
left  send  us  some  of  that  black  treacle,  and  ask  the 
Warden  to  renew  my  ticket  [Miner’s  Right].  Who’s 
in  at  the  Store  ?  Mick  says  he’s  going  in  when  the 
rivers  is  down  a  bit.” 

Big  men  !  Brave  men  !  I  think  most  of  them  hard- 
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ened  their  bodies  the  better  to  protect  the  tenderness 
of  their  hearts,  heedless  to  say,  we  sent  out  the  treacle 
and  the  flour  and  a  little  of  our  goat  besides,  as  well 
as  the  usual  goldfield  hopes. 

I  would  like  to  record  some  of  the  stories  of  the  earlier 
crowd.  They  would  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  more 
fully  the  spirit  of  those  times,  and  indeed  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Papua  to-day,  but  time  forbids.  But,  on  second 
thoughts,  IT1  give  one  of  them.  Briefly  it  runs  thus  : 

An  old  Government  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Yodda  Goldfield  had  ordered  that  signed-on  carriers 
be  given  lighter  loads  on  their  journeys  from  the  coastal 
store  to  the  Field  (a  five  days’  march).  This  order  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  carriers,  and  the  old  doctor 
became  very  popular  with  them ;  but  his  popularity 
was  short-lived.  A  week  after  his  order  had  been  put  in¬ 
to  force,  he  was  conducting  a  post-mortem  examination, 
using  a  low  table  made  of  soap-boxes  erected  alongside 
the  road,  when  a  gang  of  “  green  ”  carriers  came  along. 
The  doctor,  who  was  short-sighted  and  wore  blue  spec¬ 
tacles,  was  peering  into  the  interior  of  the  “subject,” 
when  the  carriers  first  came  upon  the  scene.  The  old 
doc.  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  their  abrupt 
appearance  out  of  the  scrub,  but  they,  after  staring 
aghast  at  the  mutilated  body  for  a  second  or  so,  dropped 
their  loads,  and  with  yells  of  terror  cleared  back  into 
the  bush.  When  they  reached  their  masters  at  the 
camp  they  explained  the  loss  of  the  swags  and  their 
extraordinary  conduct  in  this  way  : 

“We  come  up  along  road.  We  see  old  fella  doctor 
he  been  cut  em  up  one  boy.  He  look  close  up  inside 
belly  belong  him.  He  look  for  something  good  to  eat, 
all  the  same  bad  New  Guinea  boy  who  savee  kai-kai 
[eat]  man.  We  fright  too  much.  We  lose  ’em  swag 
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and  run  away.  This  old  fella  doctor  he  no  good.  May¬ 
be  by  and  by  he  want  to  kai-kai  us.  He  another 
kind.” 

I  left  Tiveri  early  the  following  morning,  bidden 
farewell  by  a  little  group  of  prospectors,  one  of  whom, 
a  seasoned  old  veteran,  advised  me|to  “  beware  of  those 
nut- crackers  on  the  top  Waria,”  by  which  I  understood 
him  to  mean  the  truculent  tribes  inhabiting  the  head¬ 
waters  of  that  turbulent  river.  Even  now  I  can  see  my 
friend,  standing  there  a  little  in  front  of  the  others  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  Six  feet  five  (if  he 
should  chance  to  stand  upright)  of  bone  and  sinew, 
albeit  old  and  bent  and  grey  of  hair.  As  the  police  and 
carriers  filed  past  the  place  where  he  stood,  he  inspected 
their  gear  and  equipment  with  an  approving  eye. 

“  There's  nothing  lacking  there,  Mr.  Warden,”  he 
said — “  but  by  ghost,  you're  a  handful  right  enough.” 
Then,  after  a  pause  :  “  If  you  took  any  more,  though, 
I'd  have  me  doubts  on  yers  getting  through.” 

We  numbered  seven  rifles  and  seventeen  carriers. 
Our  course  for  the  day  lay  due  east  of  the  Store.  Coming 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arabi  River,  I  could  see,  some  sixty 
miles  away,  the  peaks  of  the  formidable  ranges  we 
must  cross.  At  that  distance,  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
early  morning,  they  appeared  soft  and  tranquil  enough, 
but,  as  will  be  seen  later,  a  closer  acquaintance  dispelled 
that  illusion.  With  the  aid  of  a  tall  melila  tree  fallen 
into  the  river  we  crossed  at  an  island,  and  commenced 
cutting  our  way  still  eastward,  first  through  tall  cane¬ 
like  grasses,  and  then  on  through  the  inevitable  jungle. 
A  wild  boar  was  shot  during  the  afternoon,  so  with 
the  prospects  of  a  hearty  supper  before  them  the  police 
and  carriers  forced  the  pace  wherever  the  jungle  per¬ 
mitted.  The  way  of  our  going  was  thus  :  With  me 
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two  policemen,  relieved  by  their  comrades  of  everything 
except  their  rifles,  took  the  lead,  cutting  or  blazing 
a  trail  through  the  jungle,  or  stamping  down  the  wall 
of  grasses  (in  places  ten  feet  high)  that  barred  our  path. 
Behind  us  came  the  carriers,  and  in  the  rear  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  police.  In  parts,  where  the  jungle 
was  thickest,  the  track  cutters  were  relieved  every  hour, 
as  on  most  of  my  journeys,  but  in  the  cane-grass  country 
the  reliefs  were  even  more  frequently  made,  for  there 
the  heat  was  well-nigh  intolerable. 

Towards  evening  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  big  body 
of  water  ahead  of  us,  and  soon  afterwards  found  ourselves 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  fully  100  yards  wide.  Our  way 
lay  across  it.  This  river  at  one  time  was  thought  to 
be  Lakekamu,  but,  as  the  reader  will  see,  my  journey 
from  Nepa  to  Mount  Yule,  which  was  undertaken 
in  the  following  year,  proved  it  to  be  but  a  large  tribu¬ 
tary.  During  the  day  I  had  chained  and  traversed 
seven  miles  of  the  track  from  the  Store,  using  for  this 
task  a  thin  steel  wire  rope  and  a  four-inch  prismatic 
compass.  As  no  tree  could  possibly  span  the  river,  I 
decided  to  use  the  wire  to  help  the  carriers  across.  At 
this  point  the  river  runs  swiftly  about  five  feet  deep 
over  a  stony  bed,  and  I  knew  that  we  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  stores  to  the  other 
side.  To  raft  it,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question. 

A.C.  I-ia-i  volunteered  to  take  the  rope  across. 
Divesting  himself  of  his  clothes  and  equipment,  he 
took  the  rope  between  his  teeth,  biting  it  with  his 
massive  jaws  through  a  pad  of  cloth,  and  struck  out 
hard  for  his  objective.  He  did  not  make  the  other  side 
before  the  wire  gave  out  at  our  end,  but  after  a  strenuous 
battle,  in  which  at  times  he  ran  grave  risks,  he  reached 
a  spot  where  shallower  water  allowed  him  to  wade 
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up  against  the  current  to  an  overhanging  tree  almost 
opposite  us.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  fastened  the 
wire  securely  to  it,  and  on  our  side  we  were  able  to 
pull  in  slack  sufficient  to  allow  the  rope  to  hang  just 
above  the  hurrying  waters.  This  was  our  connecting 
link,  and  by  clinging  to  it  we  were  able  to  wade  across 
with  a  minimum  of  risk.  This  affluent  of  the  Lakekamu 
is  referred  to  on  my  maps  as  the  Oreba  River,  a  name 
indiscriminately  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  natives  living 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lakekamu,  who  I  believe  once 
made  a  journey  to^  the  point  where  I  crossed  it. 

While  tents  were  being  erected,  two  police  went  a 
short  distance  up  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  shooting 
a  fine  mullet.  This  was  brought  to  me  by  Manubeda, 
who  had  appointed  himself  my  orderly,  a  factotum 
I  rarely  indulge  in,  who  said  with  a  vast  smile  on  his 
ebony  features  : 

“  I  been  tink  you  like  em  pish,  Taubada,  belong 
supper.  I  been  catch  him  this  one  along  pidi  [rifle]. 
Me  want  shoot  em  one  belong  breakfast,  but  dark  he 
come  up  now — to-morrow  I  catch  him.” 

Manubeda  accompanied  me  on  all  my  travels  from 
Nepa,  and  if  he  sometimes  displayed  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  fool,  he  also  displayed  a  keen  regard  for  my 
welfare.  He  was  a  faithful  follower  and  also  a  brave 
one,  although  a  little  too  ready  for  “  war  ”  when  dis¬ 
cretion  pointed  the  other  way.  However  long  the 
odds,  Manubeda  was  always  to  the  fore.  Handing 
his  fish  to  my  cook,  with  whom  he  was  always  joking, 
he  commanded,  “  Clean  him  first  time !  ” 

Whereupon  the  cook,  with  mock  indignation,  replied  : 
“  You  policeman  ;  me  cook,  savee  %  ” 

“  Yes,  I  savee.” 

“  Vadaieni,  oi  lau.  Sedila  oi  diba  pidi  huria,  oi 
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diba  lase  huria  pish !  ”  (All  right,  clear  out.  You 
might  know  something  about  cleaning  a  rifle,  but  you 
know  nothing  about  cleaning  fish  !) 

Camp  was  struck  the  following  morning  at  sunrise, 
and  we  went  on  cutting  in  an  easterly  direction.  After 
travelling  a  few  miles  we  were  halted  by  another  river 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Oreba — probably  a 
tributary.  I  named  this  the  Preston,  after  Mr.  George 
Preston,  a  prospector  who  accompanied  me  on  some  of 
my  shorter  journeys.  It  is  but  fifty  yards  wide  where 
we  crossed  it,  and  we  were  all  able  to  ford  it  without 
difficulty,  the  carriers  placing  their  loads  on  their 
heads. 

Beyond  the  Preston  the  cutting  became  more  difficult 
than  ever,  the  densest  undergrowth  barring  our  passage 
over  practically  level  country,  where  the  heat  was 
intense.  I  frequently  relieved,  the  track  cutters,  who 
gladly  retired  to  the  rear,  their  black  skins  glistening 
with  perspiration.  In  parts  we  could  not  see  the  sun 
above  us,  and  consequently  we  travelled  a  good  deal 
by  the  compass.  At  a  water-hole  in  the  jungle  we 
camped,  serenaded  by  hordes  of  locusts  until  a  late 
hour.  On  the  track  during  the  day  I  had  noticed 
and  felt  more  than  the  usual  number  of  leeches,  and 
I  was  not  greatly  surprised  to  find,  on  taking  off  my 
puttees  and  boots,  that  my  feet  and  legs  were  dis¬ 
coloured  with  blood  and  dotted  with  small  punctures. 
In  wading  across  rivers  and  creeks  one’s  puttees  are 
bound  to  become  loose  at  times,  and  Mr.  Leech  and 
his  red,  minute  companion,  the  scrub-itch  (I  don’t 
know  the  technical  name),  are  not  slow  in  finding  an 
entrance.  The  bare  legs  of  the  police  and  carriers  are 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  these  creatures  of  the 
bush,  and  there  is  consequently  a  large  crop  of  sores 
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for  one  to  attend  to  at  the  termination  of  each  patrol 
through  this  sort  of  country. 

The  going  on  the  morrow  was  slow  and  tedious,  but 
the  heavy  jungle  we  passed  through  is  diversified 
with  patches  of  open  forest,  where  tall  and  stately 
cedars  grow.  The  soil  is  luxuriant,  and  would  support 
a  large  native  population.  Yet  we  saw  no  signs  of 
man.  The  primeval  forests  apparently  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  mankind  before  we  entered  them ; 
and  as  we  cut  our  narrow  path  through  the  ever-varying 
obstacles  of  thorns,  branches,  and  festoons  of  creepers, 
hundreds  of  gaily  coloured  birds  shrieked  their  protests 
and  sought  safety  in  flight. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  came  to  a  large  creek  running 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and,  as  the  carriers  showed 
signs  of  fatigue,  I  ordered  tents  to  be  pitched.  From 
the  top  of  a  tree  growing  on  a  hill  near  the  creek  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  country  ahead,  and  saw  that 
we  were  getting  into  the  foothills  of  some  ranges  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  high.  Beyond  these  again  I  saw 
great  rugged  mountains,  whose  peaks  were  hidden 
in  dark  masses  of  nimbus  clouds. 

Just  before  noon  the  next  day  we  were  halted  again 
by  another  river  running  seemingly  in  a  westerly 
direction.  I  did  not  know  at  this  time  to  what  system 
it  belonged,  although  one  of  my  carriers  said  that  it 
was  the  Siea,  a  tributary  of  the  Biaru,  but  I  afterwards 
ascertained  that  it  was  another  large  tributary  of  the 
Lakekamu.  I  have  written  it  down  on  the  map  as 
the  “  Chisholm,”  after  the  late  Mr.  George  Chisholm, 
who  was  the  first  Government  officer  to  penetrate  the 
Lawson  Range  north  of  Nepa.  During  his  four  years 
on  the  goldfield,  as  Patrol  Officer,  he  made  many  journeys 
into  the  unknown,  and  his  work  was  always  followed 
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with  interest.  His  last  j  ourney  into  unknown  country — 
“  the  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  travel¬ 
ler  returns  ”• — began  in  France.  He  hurried  from  the 
heart  of  Papua  across  the  world  at  the  call  of  his  country, 
and,  alas !  he  never  came  back.  He  has  left  no  record 
of  his  work,  unless  it  be  the  ashes  of  his  camp  fires  in 
all  the  remote  and  hostile  corners  of  the  goldfield. 
He  was  a  sterling  type  of  the  “  outside  man  ”  of 
Papua. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  FIRST  DESERTION 

A  shoal  of  fish— What  Carrier  No.  1  said— Up  the  Chisholm— A  recon¬ 
naissance— Wild  country— First  signs  of  human  life— A  mountain  road 
—Rest-houses— Carrier  No.  2  deserts— His  terrible  journey  to  Nepa, 

WHERE  I  crossed  the  Chisholm  it  is  a  shallow, 
swiftly  flowing  river,  some  eighty  yards  wide, 
running  over  a  broken  conglomerate  bed.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  grass  country  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
scenery  is  full  of  interest,  the  mountains  to  the  east 
showing  up  especially  well. 

While  some  of  the  carriers  were  yet  in  midstream,  I 
was  startled  by  their  cries  of  astonishment.  The  river 
was  teeming  with  fish  !  Here,  indeed,  was  a  find ! 
The  police  quickly  spread  themselves  out  across  the 
river  where  it  shallowed  to  a  beach,  and  as  the  fish 
came  down  they  discharged  their  rifles  into  them.  The 
concussion  alone  killed  and  stunned  many — they  were 
so  thick— and  these  were  immediately  grasped  by  the 
excited  carriers,  who  stood  behind  the  police  with  their 
eyes  threatening  to  fall  out  of  their  sockets. 

It  was  an  exciting  piece  of  work  in  those  swift  shallows, 
and  enjoyable,  too.  If  a  carrier  was  swept  off  his  feet, 
his  hands,  at  least,  were  always  visible  tightly  holding 
above  the  water  two  or  three  struggling  mullet. 

When  the  swarm  had  passed  the  catch  was  pooled,  and 
I  saw  that  there  was  food  enough  for  two  days  for  all 
hands.  The  police  and  carriers  spent  the  remainder 
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of  the  afternoon  cleaning,  cooking,  and  smoking  our 
haul ;  and  sore  backs  and  feet,  and  leeches  and  scrub- 
itch  were  forgotten.  I  was  naturally  very  glad  to  see 
my  party  so  contented ;  it  was  a  happy  augury.  I 
knew  that  if  I  could  keep  them  in  that  mood,  my  troubles 
would  be  so  much  the  lighter.  Watching  one  carrier 
cleaning  a  pile  of  fish,  his  face  divided  by  a  huge  grin, 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  return  to  the  “  dark 
room  ”  (prison)  at  Nepa.  He  replied  in  undiluted 
Goaribari,  and  although  I  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  it,  the  tone  and  gesture  left  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  answer  was.  It  illustrated  the  spirit  of  them  all, 
except  two,  who  later  on  quite  lost  heart — and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  nearly  their  lives. 

That  night,  my  tent  being  pitched  nearer  to  the 
carriers’  tent  than  usual,  I  overheard  the  following 
conversation  carried  on  in  bad  Motu. 

Carrier  No.  1  :  Friend,  where  do  you  think  this 
river  will  lead  us  ? 

No.  2  :  I  don’t  know.  I  think  it  will  take  us  into 
the  Germans’  country. 

No.  1  :  Do  you  think  we  shall  get  over  those  moun¬ 
tains  ? 

No.  2 :  Yes,  I  think  we  shall,  if  some  of  you  swamp -men 
do  not  become  afraid. 

No.  1  :  But  are  you  not  afraid,  friend  ? 

No.  2  :  I  do  not  understand  fear. 

No.  1  :  They  say  we  shall  reach  the  sea  where  the 
sun  rises,  when  another  moon  has  waned. 

No.  2 :  You  swamp-men  are  fools — there  is  no  sea 
where  the  sun  rises ;  it  is  all  mountains  and  trees. 

I  always  thought  you  swamp-men  were - 

Voice  of  corporal  from  adjacent  tent :  Eh ! 
Hereva  lase  !  mahuta  !  (Talk  not ;  sleep.) 
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I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  a  little  more, 
especially  considering  No.  2’s  subsequent  conduct.  It 
would  have  been  interesting. 

I  had  decided  to  follow  up  the  Chisholm  River  as 
far  as  it  might  take  me  in  the  desired  direction,  viz. 
eastward,  so  the  following  morning  we  started  cutting 
our  way  along  the  river-bank.  We  soon  left  the  flats 
and  got  among  the  hills,  where  it  was  difficult  to  follow 
the  river,  so  we  cut  a  track  along  a  likely-looking  spur, 
intending  to  follow  it  as  long  as  it  kept  up  within  sight 
of  the  river.  Its  ridge  proved  very  broken,  however, 
and  we  were  forced  to  descend  again.  Unable  to  travel 
along  the  banks,  we  commenced  wading  upstream.  Our 
progress  was  slow  and  dangerous  in  that  swift  current, 
but  there  was  no  cutting  to  be  done,  and  being  in  the 
water  we  avoided  the  leeches,  which  hereabouts  have 
insatiable  appetites. 

The  next  day,  too,  we  spent  wading  and  traversing 
the  river,  occasionally  trying  its  bed  for  signs  of  gold. 
It  was  the  same  on  the  third  day,  only  that  high  spurs 
shut  us  in  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  wading  was  more 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Massive  boulders  of  conglo¬ 
merate  were  numerous,  and  the  swirl  of  the  waters 
around  these  compelled  us  to  rely  a  good  deal  on  the 
sharp-pointed  sticks  that  we  all  carried.  These  are 
useful  at  times,  but  where  one  relies  too  much  on  them 
one  is  apt  to  come  to  grief.  It  is  often  difficult  to  know 
if  the  point  has  a  firm  hold  of  the  river-bed.  If  it  has, 
you  may  put  your  weight  upon  it,  and  rest  for  a  moment 
against  the  rush  of  the  waters  ;  but  if  it  is  not  gripping 
firmly,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  yourself 
sprawling  in  the  current  with  every  likelihood  of  crack¬ 
ing  your  head  against  the  first  boulder  you  meet.  Of 
course  when  this  happens,  a  stick  or  a  helping  hand  is 
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thrust  out,  and  if  you  are  rescued  without  hurt,  the 
incident  is  treated  as  a  joke.  But  it  is  a  very  cold 
joke  at  times. 

I  always  have  thought  how  puny  man  seems  in  these 
ravines  and  gorges ;  how  ephemeral  a  thing  he  is 
compared  with  their  everlasting  walls.  Seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  spot  above  the  river,  the  carriers  were 
like  so  many  black  dots  moving  along  the  surface  of 
a  white,  perturbed  ribbon.  Transporting  stores  in 
this  class  of  country,  or,  in  fact,  getting  about  in  it 
at  all,  is  an  extraordinary  task,  as  the  reader  will 
imagine,  and  yet  the  experienced  carrier  seldom  comes 
to  grief.  When  he  does  fall,  he  usually  escapes  with 
lighter  injuries  than  a  booted  European  would,  meeting 
the  same  fate. 

Towards  evening  we  found  that  it  was  too  dangerous 
to  keep  to  the  river  any  farther,  so,  filling  the  billies 
and  buckets,  we  started  to  climb  the  great  spur  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  left  bank.  Two  hours’  climbing 
brought  us  to  the  summit,  and  there  we  camped  after 
a  long,  trying  day.  At  night  fires  were  burning  in 
all  the  camps,  for  chilling  winds  blew  down  on  us 
from  the  great  peaks  to  the  north.  Our  altitude  at 
this  camp  was  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet, 
so  the  climate  at  night  was  rather  cold  for  tropical 
mortals. 

The  next  morning  I  told  all  hands  except  Corporal 
Purutu  to  sleep  on  round  the  fires.  They  deserved 
a  rest,  and  the  state  of  the  commissariat  allowed  a 
day’s  halt.  Moreover,  I  could  see  that  we  could  not 
proceed  farther  and  find  the  best  track  without  an 
examination  of  the  country  ahead,  so  at  7  a.m.  the 
corporal  and  I  left  the  camp,  carrying  between  us 
food  and  water,  glasses,  rifles,  compass,  aneroid,  and 
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scrub-knives.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  leading 
spur  soon  after  starting,  and  up  this  we  went,  blazing 
a  trail  to  the  summit,  7,000  feet.  Our  climb  terminated 
at  midday.  While  the  billy  was  boiling,  I  ascended 
a  tree  and  examined  the  surrounding  mountains.  I 
saw  no  pass  through  them,  and  neither  did  I  see  any 
signs  of  the  habitations  that  I  had  expected  to  find. 
It  was  not  a  cheerful  scene,  for  a  storm  seemed  immi¬ 
nent.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  great  isolated  wreaths 
of  mist  floated  swiftly  by  against  a  sombre  background, 
while  the  jungle- covered  masses  of  spurs  and  ridges 
towered  up  above  me — dark  and  forbidding.  I  was 
glad  that  the  carriers  were  not  with  me,  looking  upon 
that  wild  and  desolate  scene ;  but  they  were  to  see 
it  soon  enough. 

Our  descent  from  the  summit  of  that  spur  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  not  looking 
for  further  exertion  when  it  ended.  The  thoughts  of 
that  climb  again  on  the  morrow  were  dispelled  by  the 
comfort  and  warmth  at  the  camp.  That  night  I  had 
all  the  swags  overhauled,  and  the  stores  so  arranged 
that  no  man  carried  more  than  35  lb.  apart  from  his 
clothing.  For  the  evening  meal  I  gave  all  hands, 
in  addition  to  their  rice  and  meat,  a  pannikin  of  bovril 
stiffened  with  compressed  vegetables.  They  had  a 
similar  meal  in  the  morning.  Those  who  know  Papua 
will  admit  that  carriers  are  seldom  treated  to  this 
diet.  Yet,  after  all,  the  little  extra  expense  would 
often  be  rewarded. 

We  were  in  heavy  mists  soon  after  starting,  but 
we  reached  the  summit  by  noon.  After  a  rest  we  pushed 
on  north-eastwards,  cutting  our  way  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  Suddenly,  the  leading  man  turned 
to  me  and  whispered,  “  Track  here,  Taubada,”  and, 
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following  his  gaze,  I  saw  that  a  well-defined  pad  had 
been  made  up  the  other  side  of  the  spur.  It  was  the 
first  sign  of  human  life  met  with  since  leaving  Nepa, 
and  it  brought  me  much  cheer.  Where  we  met  it,  the 
track  was  running  north  and  south,  so  I  decided  to 
follow  it  northwards,  for  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  lead 
me  to  the  habitations  of  mountain  tribes.  Of  course, 
my  route  to  the  Huon  Gulf  lay  more  to  the  north-east, 
but  I  thought  I  had  better  follow  the  road  for  a  while, 
if  only  to  add  to  our  food  supplies. 

Keen  on  locating  the  villages  before  dark,  I  went 
ahead  with  a  couple  of  police,  leaving  Corporal  Gubiam 
in  charge  with  instructions  to  come  on  after  me.  There 
was  no  water  for  a  meal,  so  we  did  not  bother  about 
lunch.  We  followed  the  trail  for  some  hours  over  spurs 
and  craigs,  and  at  sundown  found  ourselves  descending 
to  a  river,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  Chisholm.  It  was 
a  trying  descent,  but  we  kept  on  in  spite  of  fatigue, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  finding  a  village.  Reaching 
the  river  at  last,  we  found  a  substantial  bridge  of  logs 
across  it,  and  for  this  we  were  duly  thankful.  I  cast 
about  for  a  camping-place,  but  a  spot  large  and  level 
enough  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  great  walls  on  either 
side  of  us  seemed  to  afford  no  resting-place  for  man  or 
beast,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  was  completely 
taken  up  by  the  turbulent  river.  We  crossed  over 
the  bridge  and  followed  the  track  up  the  other  side, 
climbing  and  crawling  in  vthe  semi-darkness,  and  often 
falling. 

I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  go  on  any 
farther  or  not,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  couple  of  houses  immediately  above  us. 
They  were  empty,  alas  !  and  I  judged  them  to  be 
merely  rest-houses.  There  was  little  or  no  clearing 
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around  them,  and  they  occupied  the  only  level  space 
on  that  side  of  the  gorge.  For  native  houses  they  were 
well  built,  and  built,  I  could  see,  so  as  to  defy  the  cold, 
yet  withal  they  were  large  and  roomy.  I  looked  upon 
them  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  regret. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  found  an  inter-tribal  road, 
and  not  a  village  road,  as  I  had  at  first  assumed. 

The  discovery  somewhat  perplexed  me,  so  we  sat 
down  and  waited  for  the  police  and  carriers  to  come 
up.  The  first  arrived  at  7  o’clock,  and  the  corporal 
who  was  with  them  immediately  reported  the  desertion 
of  Carrier  No.  2  !  He  had  dumped  his  swag  and  dis¬ 
appeared  soon  after  I  had  left  the  gang.  When  the 
corporal  became  aware  of  his  absence,  the  column 
was  halted,  and  two  policemen  sent | in  pursuit,  but  the 
start  he  had  gained  had  put  him  beyond  recapture. 
Carrier  No.  1,  who  had  done  the  questioning  in  the 
Chisholm  River  “  fish  camp,”  came  to  me  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  knew  that  No.  2  was  afraid  of  the 
mountains  and  the  mountain  men,  although  he  had 
boasted  that  he  did  not  know  what  fear  was. 

I  knew  that  the  man  would  make  back  for  Nepa, 
but  I  did  not  like  his  chance  of  getting  there  without 
food.  If  he  doubled  our  outward  pace,  he  had  a  week’s 
journey  before  him  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness 
of  jungle  and  mountain,  and  he  had  two  perilous  river- 
crossings  to  negotiate.  Considering  these  things,  I 
concluded  that  the  man  must  have  been  afraid  of  the 
prospects  before  us  more  on  account  of  the  “  big  road  ” 
we  had  found,  suggesting  the  presence  of  bushmen, 
than  of  the  nature  of  the  country  around  us,  although, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  gloomy  and  cold  enough  then  to 
set  everybody’s  teeth  chattering.  But  he  had  gone, 
and  my  first  care  was  to  see  that  none  of  his  comrades 
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followed  in  his  footsteps.  There  was  certainly  a  month 
less  to  feed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  loading  to  be  distributed  among  the 
other  carriers. 

Three  months  later,  when  I  arrived  back  at  Nepa, 
the  man  was  brought  before  me,  and  I  was  shocked 
at  his  appearance.  I  found  that  he  had  reached  the 
Station  ten  days  after  deserting,  that  he  was  picked  up 
crawling  along  the  Store  Road.  He  had  at  first  reported 
that  I  had  sent  him  back  with  a  letter  which,  he  said, 
he  had  lost  in  crossing  the  Oreba  River.  This  story, 
of  course,  set  all  hands  thinking  that  some  misfortune 
had  befallen  me,  and  the  deserter’s  own  statements 
lent  colour  to  this  belief;  but  when  a  party  was  on 
the  point  of  being  organised,  Aga,  for  such  was  his 
name,  stated  that  his  “  talk  ”  concerning  the  letter 
was  false,  and  that  he  had  run  away. 

Although  he  had  been  well  treated  on  the  station 
by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Cameron,  he  had  not  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  terrible  journey,  and  as  he  stood 
before  me,  fully  penitent,  I  had  nothing  but  compassion 
for  him.  In  answer  to  my  questions,  he  stated  that 
he  had  run  away  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  “  kuni- 
ka  taudia  ”  (hillmen)  would  eat  us.  That  journey 
left  its  mark  upon  Aga,  for  he  never  fully  regained  his 
strength.  A  year  later,  when  he  was  discharged  from 
Nepa  Prison,  he  still  was  a  long,  thin  streak  of  skin 
and  bone. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ASCENDING  THE  MOUNT  CHAPMAN  RANGE 

The  nature  of  the  road— The  Weeping  Ravine— The  plight  of  the 
carriers — In  the  regions  of  moss  and  cold — The  wire  rope  is  buried  The 
carriers  rebel — In  strange  country — Attitude  of  the  police  towards  carriers 

_ A  night  in  a  cave — A  frozen  wind — Racing  the  clouds  The  corporal  s 

distress — On  the  roof  of  Papua. 

THE  discovery  of  the  rest-houses  had  destroyed  my 
hopes  of  finding  a  village  on  the  Chisholm ; 
but  I  did  not  regard  it  entirely  as  a  disappointment, 
for  it  confirmed  my  belief  that  the  road  was  of  some 
considerable  length  and  importance,  and  while  it 
was  heading  in  a  north-easterly  direction  we  could 
not  but  benefit  by  following  it.  The  next  day  it  took 
us  almost  due  east  up  the  Chisholm  Ravine,  and  before 
long  we  came  upon  three  more  rest-houses,  camps 
capable  of  accommodating  a  hundred  men.  The 
permanent  nature  of  the  road  hereabouts  and  the 
discovery  of  such  a  large  camp  kept  us  constantly 
guessing  as  to  how  far  it  would  lead  us  into  German 
New  Guinea,  and  what  new  tribes  we  would  meet 
along  it. 

After  passing  the  second  lot  of  rest-houses,  I  noticed 
that  some  of  the  carriers  were  showing  signs  of  discon¬ 
tent,  so  fearing  that  another  of  them  might  be  tempted 
to  desert,  I  guarded  the  rear  myself,  though  more  to 
encourage  them  than  to  urge  them  on.  I  had  given 
up  my  traverse  work  on  account  of  the  precipitous 
nature  of  the  country  rendering  its  value  doubtful ; 
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but  the  wire  rope  I  intended  to  retain  for  use  in  crossing 
rivers.  It  weighed  a  little  over  thirty  pounds,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  and  of  all  the  loads  it  was  then 
the  lightest.  The  man  carrying  it,  however,  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  it,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  violent 
cough.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  it  to  another, 
for  they  all  seemed  to  have  as  much  as  they  could 
carry,  so  I  took  it  from  him  and  bid  him  ascend  to  the 
others,  who  were  considerably  above  us.  I  then  tied 
the  thing  to  my  back  and  went  on  climbing.  I  am 
glad  that  I  did  so,  for  now  I  understand  a  little  of  what 
a  carrier  suffers  in  mountainous  country. 

As  we  progressed,  the  Chisholm  River  became  a 
series  of  thundering  waterfalls  or  cascades,  gradually 
diminishing  in  size,  and  we  were  continually  climbing 
and  crossing  these.  On  both  sides  of  us  were  the 
almost  perpendicular  walls  of  great  spurs,  that  shut 
out  the  sun,  and  left  us  with  a  feeling  of  depression. 
Timber  still  clung  to  the  sides  of  these  spurs,  but  the 
trees  were  stunted  and  heavily  clothed  with  moss, 
giving  one  the  impression  that  they  had  grown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  instead  of  upon  the  slopes  of 
great  mountains.  When  we  gripped  the  branches 
and  trunks  of  the  smaller  trees,  to  help  ourselves  up, 
icy-cold  water  ran  down  our  arms  and  inside  our  clothes, 
and  made  things  rather  miserable.  This,  with  the 
continual  drip,  drip  of  moisture  from  every  tree  and 
fern  gave  me  the  curious  impression  that  the  country 
was  weeping.  I  never  have  seen  a  place  in  Papua  so 
chilling  and  depressing,  and  I  always  shall  think  of  it 
as  the  Weeping  Ravine. 

During  the  afternoon  the  compass  told  me  that  the 
track  was  turning  to  the  north.  It  was  a  bad  signal 
for  us,  a  sort  of  warning  that  we  were,  after  all,  on  the 
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wrong  track.  Our  way  to  the  Huon  Gulf  lay  to  the 
east,  but  a  mere  glance  told  me  that  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  in  that  direction,  so  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  turn  north  with  the  trail  and  continue  on,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would,  at  least,  lead  us  out  of  the  ravine 
ere  night  fell. 

Unfortunately,  it  did  not,  but  at  length  we  came 
upon  a  space  level  enough  to  pitch  camp  on,  and  we 
halted— thankful  for  the  prospects  of  a  fire  to  warm 
us.  What  preparations  we  made  for  the  night !  What 
efforts  we  put  forth  to  defy  the  cold  !  The  carriers, 
poor  fellows !  relieved  of  their  loads,  seemed  to  gain 

new  life.  They  hacked  away  at  fallen  timber _ until 

huge  heaps  of  firewood  surrounded  the  tents.  They 
dried  large  bundles  of  bracken  fern,  and  placed  them 
a  foot  deep  inside ;  they  covered  up  all  the  openings 
with  the  same  useful  article.  While  these  preparations 
were  going  on,  I  supervised  the  cooking  of  compressed 
vegetables,  bovril,  rice,  and  meat,  for  even  the  most 
experienced  of  the  police  seemed  never  to  realise  the 
importance,  especially  in  those  climes,  of  properly 
preparing  their  food.  Their  callous  and  indifferent 
methods  in  this  regard  had  often  invoked  my  protests  ; 
but  explanations  and  even  threats  had  not  brought 
home  to  them  the  necessity  for  a  little  extra  care.  But 
that  night  I  meant  to  give  them  a  supper  such  as  they 
never  had  had  before,  and  in  this  I  believe  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Although  they  appreciated  my  food,  I  am  afraid 
they  took  an  intense  dislike  to  my  medicines.  By 
this  time  they  were  all  suffering  from  colds  and  violent 
coughs,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  flannel  shirts 
that  I  had  purchased  for  them  at  the  Store,  and  I  was 
giving  them  liberal  doses  of  friar  s  balsam,  diluted 
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of  course,  after  the  evening  meal.  I  heard  one  of 
them  remark  after  taking  his  dose  on  this  particular 
evening  : 

“  He  fills  our  bellies  with  good  kai-kai,  and  then  he 
spoils  it  by  making  us  drink  this  stuff  ;  truly  the  ways 
of  white  men  are  strange.” 

And  no  doubt  they  are  to  these  primitive  people ; 
they  never  seem  to  appreciate  what  a  white  man  does 
for  them  when  they  are  sick.  I  have  known  of  cases 
where  they  have  come  to  ask  their  benefactor  for  pay¬ 
ment  ;  not  to  give  him  payment  for  his  trouble  and 
medicines,  but  to  demand  payment  from  him  for  the 
“  privilege,”  or  whatever  they  call  it,  of  treating  them. 
It  sounds  wicked,  and  it  would  be  wicked  if  they  knew 
any  better,  but  they  don’t.  A  striking  example  of 
this  ingratitude,  or  whatever  it  is,  came  before  me 
recently.  A  native  was  bitten  by  a  snake  ;  his  friends 
took  him  to  a  white  man,  who  for  some  hours  practically 
fought  for  the  lad’s  life.  He  tried  all  the  usual  remedies 
and  watched  them  fail.  He  then  compelled  the  boy 
to  keep  moving.  He  walked  him  about  the  verandah 
and,  as  the  lad’s  torpidity  increased,  he  endeavoured 
to  encourage  circulation  by  slapping  him  about  the 
body  ;  in  fact,  as  I  have  said,  he  worked  hard  and 
did  all  he  could  to  save  him.  But  despite  the  white 
man’s  efforts,  the  native  died  within  a  few  hours.  His 
friends  then  charged  the  white  man  with  murder  ;  they 
said  that  the  white  man  had  killed  their  friend  by 
hitting  him  and  running  him  round  the  verandah.  An 
inquiry  was  held,  but,  of  course,  a  few  moments  sufficed 
to  explain  the  whole  thing.  The  white  man,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  sensitive  sort  of  fellow,  and  later  on,  eighteen 
months  afterwards  in  fact,  while  other  troubles  were 
upon  him,  he  heard  (he  was  told  by  his  employer) 
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that  the  natives  still  were  charging  him  with  the  murder 
of  the  boy  ;  and  he  shot  himself. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  camp  in  the  Weeping 
Ravine.  I  remember  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  that 
night  preparing  inhalations  and  attending  in  other 
ways  to  the  sick  men.  Carrier  Merema  especially 
gave  me  a  lot  of  anxiety  ;  he  was  coughing  incessantly 
and  occasionally  spitting  blood.  He  most  certainly 
owes  his  life  to  a  well- stocked  medicine  chest ;  but  I 
doubt  if  he  realises  it.  Pneumonia,  of  course,  is  the 
thing  to  be  feared  in  these  altitudes  where  Papuans 
are  concerned. 

The  next  morning  the  cold,  dank  mists  were  so  thick 
that  I  was  tempted  to  give  the  carriers  another  day’s 
rest,  but  the  quantity  of  stores  in  the  swags  and  the 
absence  of  villages  along  the  road  forbade  a  halt.  We 
simply  had  to  push  on.  I  had  been  unable  to  pack  more 
than  two  blankets,  and  no  special  clothing  at  all, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  carriers  I  was  forced 
to  take,  and  from  the  Weeping  Ravine  onwards  my 
sleep  at  night  was  very  broken.  I  believe,  though,  that 
even  woollen  clothing  would  not  have  kept  me  warm. 
After  many  years  in  the  tropics  one  feels  the  cold  in 
these  altitudes,  no  matter  what  clothing  one  wears. 
Perhaps  I  should  speak  only  for  myself,  but  if  I  include 
police  and  carriers  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong.  They, 
however,  had  a  distinct  advantage  :  they  were  able 
to  sleep  close  to  one  another,  and  consequently  were 
more  comfortable  than  their  Taubada. 

We  struck  camp  reluctantly  and  continued  on  our 
way  again,  wondering  what  the  day  held  in  store  for 
us.  We  had  risen  to  8,000  feet,  and  I  knew  that  the 
summit  of  the  range  we  were  on,  the  Mount  Chapman 
Range,  could  not  be  far  above  us,  and  that  with  a 
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little  luck  we  probably  would  pass  over  it  that  day. 
The  ravine  at  length  began  to  shallow,  and  as  we 
climbed  out  of  its  chilling  depths  our  prospects  bright¬ 
ened.  The  sun  appearing  over  the  peaks  to  the  east 
broke  up  the  mists  and  revealed  the  track  ahead  of  us, 
alas  !  still  running  north.  I  was  determined,  however, 
to  follow  it  until  I  found  an  opportunity  of  turning  to 
the  east  or  until  we  came  upon  some  villages.  I  also 
was  determined  not  to  carry  the  wire  rope  any  farther. 
It  had  chafed  my  shoulders  sorely,  and  had  become, 
with  the  other  impedimenta  I  carried,  too  much  of  a 
burden  for  me,  so  I  buried  it  in  a  hole  at  the  foot  of 
a  stunted  pine  tree,  on  which  I  marked  an  “  H  ”  and 
the  date. 

Later  on,  after  the  midday  meal,  cold  mists  started 
again  to  creep  down  over  the  land,  and  the  carriers 
did  not  want  to  go  on.  Their  attitude  savoured  strongly 
of  rebellion,  but  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
strange  and  fearsome-looking  country  we  were  in  was 
leaving  a  bad  impression  on  their  minds,  and  moreover 
some  of  them  were  exhausted  by  the  morning’s  climb. 
I  overcame  their  reluctance  to  proceed  by  promising 
them  a  camp  as  soon  as  a  place  could  be  found.  Some 
of  my  readers  probably  will  realise  the  onerous  nature 
of  the  task  of  bringing  sick  and  weary  carriers  along 
on  an  expedition  such  as  this.  In  this  country  the 
Papuan  policeman  is  assigned  the  task,  but  I  had  found 
during  the  last  few  days  that  it  was  quite  beyond  them. 
Their  own  fatigue  had  exhausted  what  little  com¬ 
passion  they  had  for  these  Goaribari  swamp-men,  as 
they  sometimes  contemptuously  called  them ;  and  I 
was  not  altogether  certain  as  to  what  sort  of  encourage¬ 
ment  they  might  be  tempted  to  mete  out  to  them. 
So  it  came  about  that  at  this  time  this  thankless  task 
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devolved  upon  myself.  I  would  not  have  it  thought, 
though,  for  a  moment  that  the  police  were  inclined  to 
be  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  the  carriers,  for  such  was 
not  the  case,  and  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  Papuan  policeman  beat  a  carrier. 
Still,  I  had  noticed  in  the  Chisholm  Ravine  that  they 
were  not  exercising  tact.  They  were  in  fact  inclined 
to  scoff  and  occasionally  to  push  a  man  along,  whereas 
a  kindly  worfp^or  a  joke  would  have  met  with  greater 
response.  Of  course  this  mood  did  not  last,  and  in 
justice  to  the  police  I  must  record  again  that  I  have 
often  seen  them  take  and  carry  a  carrier’s  load  in  addition 
to  their  own  pack  and  equipment.  At  this  time  though, 
a  harsh  word  might  have  tempted  any  one  of  the 
carriers  to  follow  in  Aga’s  footsteps  and  desert,  and, 
of  course,  this  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  avoid. 

We  ascended  for  another  two  hours  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  searching  in  vain  for  a  camping-place,  and  then 
the  carriers  gave  up.  They  could  not  or  would  not 
go  any  farther.  Bidding  them  light  a  fire  and  warm 
themselves,  I  took  two  police  and  continued  the  ascent 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bit  of  level  ground.  I  was  quite 
as  anxious  as  the  carriers  to  camp  now,  for  a  bitterly 
cold  wind  was  accentuating  an  attack  of  tonsilitis  that 
I  had  contracted  some  days  previously.  It  is  but  a 
minor  ailment,  and  yet  in  these  altitudes  it  can  be 
responsible  for  a  feeling  of  great  depression. 

I  had  given  up  hope  of  finding  a  camping-place,  had 
in  fact  turned  to  descend  to  the  carriers  again,  when 
Lance-Corporal  Samera,  who  was  above  me,  shouted 
that  he  had  discovered  a  cave  (a  house,  he  called  it). 

“  Come  up,  Master,  and  look,”  he  added. 

It  proved  to  be  but  a  hole  in  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
formed  by  two  huge  moss-covered  rocks,  and  yet  it 
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was  a  lucky  find,  for  there  was  room  in  it  for  the  whole 
party.  Had  the  carriers  spent  a  night  in  those  mist- 
soaked  wilds,  without  proper  cover,  one  of  them  at 
least — the  boy  Merema— would  surely  have  succumbed. 

Inspecting  the  cave,  I  saw  that  it  took  the  place  of 
a  rest-house  for  the  natives  who  used  the  road.  It 
had  not  been  occupied  for  some  months,  but  the  ashes 
of  numerous  fires  were  still  to  be  seen. 

As  I  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  wonderful  trail  that  had  led  us  to  it. 
Who  made  it  and  where  it  would  eventually  lead  us, 
I  did  not  know ;  but  there  it  was  before  me  plainly 
visible  in  the  deep  moss,  appearing  like  a  ribbon  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain  until  it  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  mists  above.  To  the  west  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  a  fantastically- shaped  peak,  a  sickly-looking 
affair,  devoid  of  colour  and  warmth.  To  my  orderly — 
Manubeda — it  was  a  remarkable  thing.  With  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  the  same  dina  (sun) 
that  shone  at  Port  Moresby  !  and  although  I  assured 
him  that  it  was,  I'm  afraid  he  found  it  difficult  to  identify 
it  with  the  orb  that  shines  so  fiercely  on  our  dried-up 
little  settlement  on  the  coast.  With  its  exit,  the  chill 
in  the  air  became  keener,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
more  strange.  I  knew  that  we  were  in  for  a  bad  night. 
The  cave  was  dank  and  cold,  and  the  scarcity  of  firewood 
in  the  vicinity  prevented  us  warming  it  thoroughly, 
but  we  cut  huge  bundles  of  bracken  and  made  our 
beds  on  these. 

We  had  that  day  left  the  source  of  the  Chisholm  below 
us,  and,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  carriers,  I 
had  told  them  that  if  they  travelled  well  we  would  get 
over  the  range  on  the  morrow.  Double  portions  of 
bovril  and  chocolate  were  served  out  to  all  hands,  and 
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a  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  sick  men. 
And  indeed  they  needed  it.  Coughs  and  tonsilitis 
had  almost  deprived  some  of  them  of  the  power  of 
speech,  and  fever  was  adding  to  the  distress  of  three 
of  the  Goaribari  men.  In  fact  the  whole  party  were 
suffering  more  or  less  from  these  ailments,  although 
so  far  I  had  been  free  of  fever. 

It  was  very  obvious,  from  the  talk  of  the  men,  that 
some  of  them  were  afraid  of  the  cave,  and  one  man 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  confidentially,  that  spirits 
inhabited  it.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but  just  before 
midnight  a  crowd  of  animals,  half  bat,  half  bird,  took 
possession  of  the  cave,  flying  from  crevice  to  crevice, 
uttering  strident  cries  which  rendered  conversation 
difficult.  As  they  continued  to  increase  we  set  to  work 
and  killed  upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  but  our  onslaught 
made  no  impression — there  seemed  to  be  still  the  same 
number  flying  around.  They  had  the  wings  of  a 
bat  and  the  head  of  a  wagtail.  Their  beaks  were  short 
and,  as  the  punctures  on  my  hand  testified,  sharply 
pointed.  Those  we  killed  were  roasted  on  the  low 
fires  over  which  we  crouched,  and  served  up  as  ‘  sup¬ 
per  ”  for  the  Goaribaris,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Corporal 
Samera. 

Towards  dawn  the  coldness  increased,  and  as  the 
stock  of  firewood  became  smaller  and  smaller,  so  our 
discomfort  became  more  acute.  Outside,  the  wind  was 
tearing  round  the  face  of  the  mountain  like  a  thing 
possessed  ;  and  Carrier  Mobi  told  the  company  that 
it  was  “  born  ”  there— that  in  fact  it  came  up  out  of 
the  mountain  itself.  When  the  fires  were  no  more 
than  dying  embers,  the  birds,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
left  the  cave,  and  thereafter  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  groans  of  the  sick  men. 
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With  the  dawn,  a  freezing  wind  blew  straight  in 
upon  us  from  some  great  peaks  to  the  south-east, 
as  high  as  the  range  we  were  on  (12,000  feet).  It 
forced  me  to  leave  the  cave  in  search  of  firewood.  Out¬ 
side  I  found  the  temperature  below  freezing-point,  and 
on  the  sides  of  a  prospecting  dish  that  I  had  used  the 
previous  evening  there  was  a  thin  coating  of  ice.  I 
stumbled  about  in  the  gloom,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  wind 
that  bore  down  upon  me  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane, 
pressing  me  against  the  wall  of  the  cave  one  moment 
and  holding  me  down  the  next  against  a  rock  to  which 
I  clung  for  safety.  My  half-naked  followers  were 
quite  helpless,  and  until  I  got  a  fire  going,  they  took 
no  notice  of  my  well-meaning  questions.  They  were 
mentally  and  physically  numbed,  and  some  of  them 
cried  aloud  as  the  frozen  wind  drove  them  from  rock 
to  rock,  from  shelter  to  shelter.  To  their  minds  the 
elements  were  bewitched. 

At  this  point  I  wanted  to  get  bearings  on  the  coast 
if  possible,  but  more  particularly  on  Mount  Yule  in 
order  to  check  my  position.  With  this  object  in  view 
I  left  the  cave  very  early,  taking  Purutu  and  Sam  era 
with  me.  The  carriers  and  the  rest  of  the  police  (five) 
were  to  have  their  breakfast  and  then  come  on  after 
us.  Apart  from  taking  bearings  I  was  anxious  to  see 
what  the  country  to  the  north  held  in  store  for  us.  Once 
on  the  summit  (if  we  beat  the  clouds)  1  knew  we  should 
be  able  to  see  far  into  German  New  Guinea.  In  places, 
around  the  precipitous  track,  the  wind  was  so  strong 
that  it  threatened  to  blow  us  “  off  the  mountain.” 
Twice  Samera  dropped  his  rifle,  and  catching  my  ques¬ 
tioning  eye,  he  said,  “  My  hands  are  dead,  master.” 
It  was  a  new  experience  for  him  not  to  be  able  to  feel 
his  own  hands. 
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We  had  been  climbing  for  two  hours  when  he  again 
attracted  my  attention.  I  noticed  with  surprise  that 
he  was  lagging  behind  and  vomiting.  When  I  got  down 
to  him,  he  was  sitting  in  the  track,  obviously  distressed 
and  verging  on  tears.  He  complained  of  pains  around 
the  heart  and  said  that  he  could  not  breathe  properly. 
Of  course  his  trouble  was  due  to  the  strenuous  climbing 
(we  were  hurrying)  and  the  rarefied  air  at  that  height. 
I,  myself,  at  times  was  also  in  difficulties  on  this  account, 
but  after  a  short  rest,  I  was  always  able  to  go  on. 
Samera,  knowing  that  we  were  racing  the  clouds,  begged 
me  not  to  wait  for  him,  to  go  on  and  leave  him  in  the 
track,  saying  that  he  would  soon  follow  after  us.  Satis¬ 
fying  myself  that  he  was  all  right,  I  left  him  with 
Purutu  and  pushed  on  upwards,  forgetting  everything 
in  my  anxiety  to  obtain  bearings.  But  luck  was  against 
me.  When  1  finally  reached  the  summit,  clouds  and 
fast-rising  mists  obscured  most  of  the  country  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  south-east  also.  To  the  west,  how¬ 
ever,  I  obtained  good  views,  being  able  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  Albert 
Mountains,  eighty  miles  away  in  the  Gulf  Division.  Far 
below  me  I  could  see,  through  the  glasses,  the  vast 
swamps  and  interminable  jungle  of  theLakekamu  Valley , 
could  distinguish  several  rivers,  winding  and  turning 
through  the  table- like  lands,  and  far  away  to  the  south¬ 
west  I  could  see  a  portion  of  the  coast.  In  the  moss  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  I  found  the  ashes  of  fires 
— long  since  dead.  Looking  at  them  I  saw  them  alight 
again.  I  saw  the  wild,  intrepid  hillmen  warming  them¬ 
selves  at  the  flames,  while  they  gazed  out  at  the  vast 
panorama  below  them.  I  imagined  them  speculating 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
where  the  sky  “  touched  the  earth,”  and  the  class 
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of  man  that  lived  there.  » And  then  I  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  shivering  with  the  cold.  I  tried  to  make 
a  fire,  but  the  few  twigs  I  found  were  spdden  and  use¬ 
less.  Any  wood  burnt  on  that  mountain  is  carried  up 
from  the  lower  regions,  of  that  I  am  sure. 

To  me,  the  altitude  of  the  place  was  impressiv’ey'and 
I  remember  that  I  was  somewhat  appalled  by  the 
solitude,  which  was  almost  tangible.  Although  I  had 
expected  to  get  a  view  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
range — into  German  New  Guinea — all  I  could  see  in 
that  direction  was  an  isolated  peak  or  two,  floating  in 
a  sea  of  white  mist.  The  gale  that  was  blowing  when 
I  left  the  cave  had  given  way  to  a  perfect  calm  (or 
perhaps  I  had  risen  above  it),  and  for  this  I  was  duly 
thankful.  Yet  the  cold  was  intense.  Though  it  was 
nearly  noonday  the  sun  gave  no  warmth.  The  pale 
orb  hung  above  me,  aghast,  it  seemed,  at  its  own  in¬ 
effectual  fire.  Across  the  mountains  wreaths  of  mists 
drifted — like  lost  spirits— southwards  towards  the  sea, 
changing  their  form  as  they  went  and  casting  vague 
shadows  on  peak  and  ridge.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind,  and  yet  there  was  a  force  impelling  them  on¬ 
wards. 

Wandering  about  the  mountain  top,  I  saw  no  signs 
of  animal  life,  even  the  vicious  horse-flies  that  we  found 
at  the  cave  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
solitary  crest  afforded  no  abode  apparently  for  any 
living  thing.  It  was  a  desolate,  uncanny  spot  to  be 
sure,  so  unlike  the  place  I  had  visualised  from  the  Arabi 
River,  and  I  was  glad  when  two  black  heads  heralded 
the  approach  of  Samera  and  Purutu,  whose  presence 
put  an  end  to  my  melancholy  reflections. 
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A  CRY  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

Conjectures  concerning  the  mountain  road — The  desertion  of  Maripa — 
Only  fifteen  carriers  left— The  road  still  leads  us  northwards — The  search 
for  water — The  fate  of  a  damper — Devil-devil  country — The  camp  at 
night — No-man’s-land — A  bitter  cry — The  rescue  of  Maripa. 

ALTHOUGH  I  succeeded  on  this  journey  in  tracing 
the  road  that  had  led  us  to  the  summit  of  the 
Chapman  Range,  to  its  northern  terminus,  I  do  not 
know  even  to  this  day  where  it  commences  in  the 
south.  I  endeavoured  on  two  subsequent  patrols  to 
gain  this  information,  but  my  inquiries  revealed  nothing. 
It  may  terminate  in  the  Mount  Turu  country,  or  in 
the  country  around  Mount  Yule,  but  this  is  mere  con¬ 
jecture  on  my  part.  Wherever  its  southern  terminus 
is,  however,  will  be  found  people  speaking  the  language 
used  in  the  Kwolum  Valley.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
at  least  “  eight  days  long/’  and  this  is  a  remarkable 
distance  for  mountain  tribes  in  Papua  to  travel.  Why 
and  how  often  these  long  journeys  are  made  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  I  am  content  now  to  leave  these 
questions  to  some  future  expedition  to  solve.  So  let 
me  return  to  my  carriers  whom  we  left  at  the  cave. 

When  eventually  they  crawled  up  to  us,  I  learned 
of  another  desertion.  Young  Maripa  had  gone,  and 
the  police  had  failed  to  trace  him ;  he  had  simply 
dumped  his  swag  (my  food  tin)  and  disappeared  into 
the  mists.  Now,  Maripa  was  a  young  man  who  had 
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received  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  my  hands  during 
the  journey  up  the  Chisholm,  medicinally  and  other¬ 
wise.  Being  a  foreigner  among  the  other  carriers,  he 
was  likely  to  be  unfairly  treated  by  them,  so  I  had 
watched  his  interests  and  had  spared  him  occasionally 
from  being  put  upon  by  the  others.  The  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  break  his  promise  of  loyalty,  a  promise 
given  to  me  voluntarily  by  all  the  carriers  after  the 
desertion  of  Aga,  was  a  blow  I  had  not  expected.  His 
rather  cowardly  action  shook  my  faith  in  the  rest  of 
them.  It  needed  only  two  or  three  to  act  likewise, 
and  the  expedition  was  doomed.  I  had  but  fifteen 
carriers  left. 

At  first  I  was  inclined,  and  naturally,  I  think,  to  look 
upon  Maripa’s  action  with  anger  and  contempt ;  but 
a  brief  consideration  of  his  chances  of  reaching  the 
goldfield  again  without  food  invoked  only  pity.  Apart 
from  food  there  was  the  question  of  clothing  against 
him.  I  had  all  along  insisted  on  the  men  tying  their 
flannels  and  blankets  to  the  swags  during  the  day’s 
march,  so  that  they  might  derive  more  benefit  from 
them  at  night,  and  a  glance  at  Maripa’s  swag  showed 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  either  of  those  articles. 
He  was,  therefore,  naked  ! 

I  thought  at  first  of  going  down  to  search  for  the 
man,  but  such  a  course  presented  so  many  difficulties 
and  was  so  unlikely  to  be  successful  that  I  abandoned 
the  idea.  I  hesitated  to  think  of  his  fate  on  that  road, 
if  he  should  meet  some  of  the  men  who  made  it.  He  was 
not  likely  to  do  so,  but,  in  any  case,  I  considered  that 
his  fate  was  fixed ;  cold  and  hunger  alone  were  bound 
to  overcome  him  in  those  mountainous  wilds.  The 
thought  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind,  and  the  sense 
of  depression  it  left  was  deepened  by  the  complaints 
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of  the  shivering  carriers  around  me.  As  the  afternoon 
was  well  advanced,  the  question  of  a  camp  had  to  be 
considered.  To  find  water  we  would  have  to  descend, 
so  I  bade  the  carriers  go  on,  and  then  took  up  a  position 
behind  them.  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  another  man, 
and  I  was  taking  no  more  risks.  The  track  continued 
to  lead  us  to  the  north,  but  I  decided  to  keep  to  it  for 
another  day  or  so,  because  I  thought  that  there  was 
still  a  possibility  of  its  leading  us  to  villages  or  to  another 
track  running  in  an  easterly  direction. 

As  the  reader  will  have  seen,  the  ascent  of  the  Mount 
Chapman  Range  from  the  south  was  precipitous  and 
difficult,  and  I  had  imagined  that  the  descent  to  the 
north  would  be  much  the  same,  but  I  was  agreeably 
surprised.  The  great  lateral  spurs  on  this  side  slope 
gently  away  into  German  New  Guinea  for  miles.  En¬ 
couraged  by  such  an  easy  descent,  I  went  on  until 
sundown  before  calling  a  halt.  Although  we  had  not 
found  water  we  had  to  give  up  then,  for  we  could  not 
go  on  in  the  dark.  While  tents  were  being  erected 
I  sent  out  parties  in  various  directions  with  billy- cans 
and  buckets,  and  told  them  that  if  they  returned  with 
these  vessels  empty  there  would  be  no  supper  that  night. 
Although  we  had  found  a  partly  sheltered  spot  for  our 
camp,  it  was  far  too  high  to  be  comfortable,  but  after 
all  that  was  a  mere  detail ;  we  had  got  over  the  range 
and  the  country  around  us  was  free  of  precipices  and 
gorges.  All  we  needed  now  to  put  us  in  the  best  of 
spirits  was  a  meal  and  a  sign  that  the  road  we  were  on 
was  turning  east.  For  a  while  neither  of  these  things 
seemed  very  near,  and  when  one  party  returned  with 
empty  buckets  and  a  very  dry  report  the  meal  seemed 
farther  away  than  ever.  I  had  partaken  of  a  frugal 
breakfast  some  thirteen  hours  before,  and  since  then 
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had  had  nothing  but  a  biscuit  to  eat,  and  I  was  uncom¬ 
monly  hungry. 

As  the  darkness  deepened  I  began  to  give  up  hope, 
although  there  was  one  party  still  to  come  in,  that  in 
charge  of  my  indefatigable  orderly.  Would  he  succeed 
where  the  others  had  failed  ?  we  asked  ourselves.  At 
length  our  suspense  was  ended.  I  heard  a  familiar 
swear-word  from  somewhere  down  the  track,  and  a 
moment  later  “  his  cheerfulness  ”  appeared  with  his 
never-failing  grin  and  several  buckets  well  filled. 

.  “  Close  up  we  lose  ourselves,”  he  said  as  he  deposited 
one  bucket  with  my  waiting  cook.  Then,  disgustedly  : 
“  This  man  ”  (pointing  to  one  of  his  party)  “  he  been 
capsize  bucket  belong  him,  and  we  loose  em  water.” 
This  no  doubt  accounted  for  the  little  profanity  I 
had  heard  on  the  track.  In  a  few  moments  buckets 
and  billies  were  hanging  over  the  numerous  fires  that 
brightly  illumined  the  camp,  and  the  carriers  evinced 
some  further  interest  in  life  again.  For  my  part  I 
breathed  hard  on  my  hands  and  tried  to  write  the  record 
for  the  day,  but  it  was  a  long  and  difficult  task. 

I  recall  an  incident  here  that  rather  astonished  my 
witty  and  sagacious  cook.  He  had  made  a  fire  just 
at  the  entrance  to  my  tent  in  which  to  bake  a  damper, 
and  after  seeing  it  (the  damper)  rising  nicely,  he  had 
gone  away,  as  he  said,  “  to  hunt  for  somefink  ”  that  he 
had  lost  about  the  camp.  He  was  a  coastal  youth,  and 
had  never  been  in  moss-covered  mountains  before,  and 
I  think  they  rather  appalled  him  at  times,  for  all  his 
banter  and  good-humour.  Anyhow,  I  still  was  engrossed 
in  my  report  when  cookie  returned  to  startle  me  with 
his  favourite  exclamation : 

“  My  God  !  This  devil-devil  country  all  right.  Quick, 
Master,  you  come  see  fire  !  ” 
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Hastily  turning  to  where  he  stood  shivering  and 
staring  into  the  ground,  I  failed  in  the  gloom  to  see 
even  a  trace  of  his  fire,  but  crossing  to  him,  I  saw  it, 
or  the  remains  of  it,  together  with  my  damper,  looking 
very  sick,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  three  feet  deep  ! 

I  laughed  heartily  at  the  expression  on  cookie’s  face 
— humour  and  fear  struggled  to  predominate.  In 
these  parts  moss  nearly  a  foot  deep  covers  the  earth 
like  a  carpet  and  conceals  holes  in  the  ground  and 
crevices  between  rocks  and  roots  of  trees.  Cookie 
had  placed  his  fire  where  nature’s  carpet  was  stretched 
above  two  large  aerial  roots,  which  at  that  particular 
spot  were  three  feet  above  the  actual  ground.  He  did 
not  know  this  because  the  roots  were  not  visible.  Of 
course,  the  fire  had  simply  burnt  away  the  moss  and 
fallen  through  to  the  real  ground,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  nearly  three  feet  below  the  “  ground  ”  that  we  were 
walking  about  on. 

In  parts  of  these  highlands  of  Papua  the  moss  is  so 
deep  that  walking  on  it  is  a  tiring  process,  to  say  the 
least.  You  get  the  impression  that  you  are  walking 
on  a  sponge,  and  if  you  tread  too  heavily  where  the 
moss  is  stretched  above  aerial  roots  or  holes  in  the 
ground,  you  will  get  a  most  painful  shock  by  unex¬ 
pectedly  stepping  down  a  foot  or  two.  I  know  men 
who  have  met  with  very  nasty  accidents  in  this  way. 

After  rescuing  my  unfortunate  damper  I  set  about 
closing  in  the  tent  with  ferns,  slabs  of  moss,  and  dry 
grass,  for  a  cold  wind  had  commenced  to  bl-ow  again 
from  the  north.  As  an  additional  protection  against 
the  elements,  several  large  fires  were  built  about  the 
camp,  and  wind-breaks  were  erected  near  the  carriers 
fly.  After  attending  to  the  sick  men  and  seeing  that 
they  were  all  well  fed,  I  got  into  an  improvised  sleeping- 
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bag  and  slept  by  the  fire  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  I 
woke  up  an  hour  later,  shivering  and  stiff  with  the  cold. 
It  was  just  past  midnight.  The  wind  was  still  sweeping 
down  the  mountain- side,  and  the  mournful  sound  it 
made  as  it  filled  the  lonely  gullies  intensified  the 
solitude  of  the  little  encampment.  I  would  have  slept 
if  only  to  have  escaped  the  howling  of  that  wind.  In 
that  place  of  “  ghosts  and  shadows  ”  my  thoughts 
turned  to  the  unfortunate  Maripa.  I  imagined  him 
miles  away  among  those  gloomy  mountains,  beset  with 
cold  and  hunger,  without  food  or  clothes  or  fire.  I 
shuddered  involuntarily  at  his  fate,  and  wrapping  a 
blanket  round  myself,  got  up  and  went  over  to  the 
carriers’  tent.  The  sentry  was  a  trustworthy  fellow, 
but  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  another  to  have 
followed  in  Maripa’s  footsteps.  With  my  dog  as  a 
companion  the  sentry  was  keeping  himself  warm  with 
a  firestick  in  the  shadow  of  a  pine. 

“  Ibounai  ia  mahuta  ”  (They  are  all  asleep),  he 
said  as  he  lifted  the  flap  at  the  end  of  their  tent. 

Looking  in,  I  saw  that  it  was  so.  It  was  not  a 
cheerless  scene.  Along  each  side  of  the  fly  were  sleeping 
men.  Swags,  rice-coverings,  blankets,  flannels,  and 
swag-straps  covered  them,  and  between  each  sleeper 
was  a  low  fire  ;  and  yet  they  were  not  comfortable. 
The  blood  of  a  Papuan  native — and  I  think  this  applies 
to  white  men,  too,  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the 
country — is  so  constituted  that  artificial  efforts  often 
fail  to  warm  him.  I  could  see  the  men  in  that  tent 
actually  shivering  in  their  sleep  ! 

For  my  own  part,  the  cold  was  in  my  bones,  and  I 
think  it  must  have  been  the  same  with  the  sentry, 
for  he  told  me  that  he  had  burnt  his  feet  in  the  fire 
in  his  efforts  to  warm  those  naked  members.  Hoping 
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to  get  warm,  I  helped  him  to  make  up  some  of  the 
fires  until  the  wind  whipped  the  blanket  from  my 
shoulders  and  deposited  it  in  a  blaze  behind  me.  In 
rescuing  it  I  also  burnt  my  feet,  and  I  swore — that  at 
least  was  earthly. 

But  what  was  the  sound  that  came  just  then  out  of 
the  black  no-man’s-land  beyond  the  fires  1  Was  it 
but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  sweeping  through  those 
lonely  gullies,  or  was  I  becoming  childish  %  Turning 
away  from  the  wind,  I  listened,  and  then  sure  enough  I 
heard  again  a  mournful,  terror-stricken  cry.  Even 
then  I  hesitated  to  believe  my  ears.  The  guard  with 
a  wild  look  in  his  eyes  came  over  to  me  and  together 
we  leaned  against  the  wind  and  waited  ;  and  we  heard 
it  again. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it  this  time.  It  came 
from  the  heights  above  us  and  it  was  the  cry  of  a  human 
being.  Discarding  my  blanket,  I  awakened  the  police 
and  sent  three  of  them  out  with  a  lantern.  I  could  only 
conclude  that  it  was  the  runaway  carrier.  While 
watching  the  light  ascending  the  mountain  we  heard 
the  cry  again,  and  then  we  saw  the  light  go  out.  The 
man  carrying  it  had  put  his  foot  between  some  aerial 
roots  and  had  fallen  heavily,  while  the  lantern,  released 
from  his  grasp,  plunged  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  went  out.  Climbing  and  crawling  and  frequently 
losing  the  track,  they  went  on  upwards  until  at  last 
they  found  Maripa  lying  in  the  track  sobbing  fearfully, 
half  dead  with  the  cold.  When  they  got  him  down  to 
the  camp  I  soon  drove  some  of  the  chill  out  of  his 
body,  and  under  the  influence  of  hot  milk  and  brandy 
his  sobbing  ceased.  At  length  he  was  able  to  talk. 

“  He  ran  away  with  the  idea  of  getting  back  to  Nepa  ; 
he  thought  that  we  all  would  die  in  the  mountains, 
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that  spirits  had  made  the  road — not  men — and  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  kill  us.  He  went  on  until  sun¬ 
down,  and  then  became  afraid  and  thought  that  he 
had  better  go  back ;  he  was  cold  and  hungry.” 

That  is  briefly  what  he  told  us.  One  can  imagine 
him  turning  to  begin  that  desperate  climb  again  from 
the  cave,  terror-stricken  with  the  thought  of  being 
unable  to  reach  us.  Had  I  not  heard  his  cry  that  night 
he  would  surely  have  perished.  He  was  cut  in  several 
places  from  falls  he  had  sustained,  and  cold  and  hunger 
had  reduced  him  to  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Brought  up  as  he  was  in  the  mud  and  low-lying  country 
of  the  Bamu,  his  fear  of  the  mountains  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  was 
lucky  to  have  escaped  with  his  life,  and  this,  I  think, 
he  fully  realised. 

On  my  last  visit  to  the  carriers’  tent  I  saw  that  he 
was  in  a  feverish  sleep,  and  from  his  broken  talk  I 
judged  that  in  his  dreams  he  was  still  pursuing  us  up 
and  down  that  mountain  trail. 
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THE  FAIR  VALLEY  OF  KWOLUM 

A  beautiful  panorama — -Bridges  and  more  rest-houses — We  leave  the 
road— A  dangerous  gorge — We  find  another  track — Some  of  the  men 
want  to  go  home — The  Kwolum  Valley — The  country  and  the  people 
— Kunjo  village — The  attitude  of  the  natives  at  Tori — A  tight  situation 
— The  voices  of  the  people. 

MAR1PA  was  able  to  walk  with  ns  the  next  day, 
but  another  man  still  carried  his  swag.  We 
proceeded  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  range,  a  shivering 
little  band,  still  following  that  lonely  road.  Before 
noon  we  came  to  a  great  rock  jutting  straight  out  from 
the  mountain-side  like  a  big  black  head.  On  to  this 
we  climbed,  and  being  away  from  the  timber,  our 
view  was  unobstructed.  It  “  took  my  breath  ”  for  a 
moment — it  was  so  vast  and  glorious.  To  the  north-west 
we  could  see  far  into  German  New  Guinea,  where 
range  after  range  of  mountains  quite  free  of  clouds  reared 
themselves  into  a  tranquil,  blue  sky.  Mount  Lawson, 
with  two  white  streaks  on  its  eastern  face,  towered 
into  the  blue  like  a  great  church- spire,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  north-west.  Its  peak,  approximately 
9,000  feet  high — to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rock  formations  in  Papua — was  considerably  below 
us,  but  farther  to  the  north-west  the  mountains  were 
even  higher  than  the  range  we  were  on.  Below  us 
were  many  valleys  covered  with  grass,  and  this  fact 
cheered  us  considerably,  for  it  meant  that  we  soon 
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would  be  leaving  the  darkness  of  the  jungle.  Long  1 
gazed  at  the  beautiful  panorama  before  me.  The 
colours  and  contours  were  amazing ;  we  had  indeed 
come  out  of  darkness  into  light.  An  isolated  wreath 
of  mist  suggested  a  scrutiny  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
for  smoke  or  other  signs  of  human  life.  But  the  country 
gave  no  sign.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  and  lonely  splen¬ 
dour,  remote,  it  seemed,  from  the  lives  of  men. 

After  a  meal  on  that  rock  “  with  the  whole  world 
before  us,”  we  started  again,  convinced  that  new 
wonders  were  to  be  seen.  During  a  long  descent  we 
crossed  several  turbulent  streams  over  which  I  was 
astonished  to  find  substantial  bridges.  They  consisted 
of  trees  felled  very  cleverly  in  the  exact  spot  and  stayed 
with  vines.  The  road  now  began  to  turn  decidedly  to 
the  north-west,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  running  to  the  Makua  villages  near  Mount  Lawson. 
I  did  not  go  much  farther  along  it  before  I  ordered 
camp  to  be  pitched. 

While  this  was  being  done  I  took  two  police  and 
continued  on,  thinking  that  we  might  find  some  villages 
in  between,  or  that  we  might  meet  some  travellers  on 
the  road.  We  lost  no  time  that  afternoon.  Free  of 
all  impedimenta  except  arms,  we  raced  along  over  that 
road  for  mile  after  mile,  up  and  down  spurs,  across 
streams  all  running  to  the  north,  past  waterfalls  tumbling 
down  from  the  heights  above  us,  around  bluffs  and 
precipices,  but  we  found  neither  villages  nor  men.  The 
road  did  not  lead  us  even  out  of  the  scrub.  It  ran  before 
us  as  it  had  done  for  nearly  a  week  past,  alluring  and 
seemingly  interminable.  We  found  only  more  rest- 
houses  and  a  couple  of  small  gardens  near  them,  placed 
there  no  doubt  by  those  who  use  the  road  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  replenishing  their  food-supplies.  Needless  to 
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say  we  got  back  to  camp  that  night  tired  and  dis¬ 
appointed  men. 

I  knew  now  that  if  I  followed  the  road  any  farther 
I  would  be  travelling  far  enough  out  of  my  course  to 
endanger  our  prospects  of  reaching  Morobe.  The 
thought  of  having  to  leave  it  to  cut  our  way  again  through 
the  jungle-covered  mountains  to  the  east  was  indeed 
bitter,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  do — I  could  not 
go  back.  So  the  following  morning  we  stepped  off 
the  track  into  the  scrub  again.  The  police  and  carriers 
took  it  badly  for  a  while,  and  I  did  not  blame  them, 
and  yet  none  of  them  swallowed  so  bitter  a  pill  as  I  did 
that  morning.  We  got  along  fairly  well  descending  the 
mountain-side  until  at  length  we  found  a  stream,  a 
mere  rivulet  running  north-eastwards.  This  we  followed 
down  until  it  became  a  series  of  waterfalls  and  finally 
a  creek  or  a  river. 

At  one  point  we  were  held  by  what  appeared  to  be 
an  impassable  gorge.  The  wading  having  become 
too  difficult,  we  had  left  the  water  and  were  climbing 
along  the  loose  face  of  the  gorge  when  we  came  to  a 
huge  rock  hanging  almost  across  the  creek,  which  was 
some  50  feet  immediately  below  us.  We  could  not 
climb  up  either  of  the  walls  that  shut  us  in,  so  we  had 
to  scale  the  rock  before  us.  Constable  Manubeda 
volunteered  to  try  to  take  a  bush-rope  (lawyer  vine) 
up  over  the  rock  and  make  it  fast  on  the  other  side.  It 
seemed  an  almost  impossible  feat  at  first,  but  he  accom¬ 
plished  it.  The  way  he  clambered  up  that  granite  wall 
brought  a  cheer  from  all  of  us.  After  he  had  made 
his  rope  fast,  another  man  with  several  ropes  tied  to 
his  waist  pulled  himself  up,  and  between  them  they  soon 
had  a  rough  ladder  made.  All  swags  and  gear  were  then 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  rock  (about  30  feet)  and  lowered 
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safely  on  the  other  side.  The  equipment  finished,  each 
man  pulled  himself  up,  anxiously  watched  by  those 
whose  turn  had  yet  to  come.  It  was  risky  work  in  such 
a  perilous  position.  I  know  when  my  turn  came  I  kept 
my  eyes  averted  from  the  seething  torrent  over  which 
the  ladder  swayed.  Beyond  the  rock  the  creek  widened 
out  a  little,  so  we  made  better  progress  wading  in  the 
water,  escaping  a  lot  of  cutting  with  the  knives.  Although 
it  had  been  an  awful  day,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  some 
of  the  sick  men  were  beginning  to  improve. 

The  next  morning  we  followed  the  creek  down  again 
and  met  more  gorges ;  to  avoid  them  we  had  to  climb 
almost  perpendicular  ridges,  if  masses  of  earth  and 
rock  some  8,000  feet  high  can  be  called  by  that  name. 
From  the  summit  of  one  of  them  we  picked  up  some 
houses  away  to  the  west,  and  I  judged  them  to  be  the 
village  of  Makua,  near  Mount  Lawson,  some  five  days 
from  Nepa.  It  was  on  one  of  the  ridges  that  we  passed 
what  I  took  to  be  coal-beds.  I  gave  a  few  specimens 
to  Manubeda,  intending  to  have  them  examined  by 
the  geologist  at  Port  Moresby,  but  they  were  lost  long 
before  we  got  to  that  place. 

By  noon  the  creek  had  assumed  the  dimensions  of 
a  river,  and  we  had  to  leave  it  and  start  cutting  again. 
In  a  little  while  we  came  upon  a  track  running  east 
and  west — west  towards  Makua  and  Mount  Lawson 
and  east  towards  Morobe  and  the  sea.  I  sat  down  and 
had  lunch,  the  better  to  think  the  matter  over.  Of 
course,  the  police  and  carriers  thought  that  I  would  make 
for  Mount  Lawson  and  home,  and  I  must  confess 
that  there  was  something  pulling  me  that  way  ;  but 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  the  other 
thing  pulling  me  the  other  way.  I  had  started  out 
to  reach  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  New  Guinea,  and 
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I  was  not  going  back  while  there  was  “  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  getting  through,  much  as  the  police  and 
carriers  growled. 

After  lunch  I  gave  the  whistle  to  start,  and  Corporal 
Samera,  who  was  leading,  turned  to  the  left— the  west, 
but  I  stopped  him.  What  he  thought  when  I  indicated 
the  east  I  do  not  know,  but  he  looked  darkly  at  me  for 
a  moment  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  disobey. 
It  seemed  that  he  could  not  believe  that  I  would  turn 
my  back  on  Makua.  The  carriers  were  all  with  him, 
of  course,  and  I  think  most  of  the  police  were  for  a 
moment  at  any  rate,  all  except  old  Gubiam,  who,  like 
Samera ,  is  a  Kiwai.  He  was  standing  in  the  background 
adjusting  his  swag  at  the  time,  and  he  called  Samera 
a  coward,  or  words  to  that  effect — said  that  he  was  a 
boy  and  that  he  was  afraid.  These  words  saved  any 
further  action  on  my  part,  for  Samera  turned  and  went 
forward  to  the  east,  and  the  unpleasantness  was  over. 
Of  course  I  forgave  Samera  for  his  momentary  weakness, 
but  I  was  disappointed  all  the  same  ;  I  had  never  seen 
a  weak  spot  in  him  before.  It  may  be  that  the  deep 
cough  he  was  suffering  from  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  his  reluctance  to  go  forward.  As  for  Gubiam, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  a  brave  man,  and  I 
think  he  would  have  followed  me  as  long  as  he  was  able 
to  walk. 

Our  new-found  track  led  us  up  on  to  a  grass- covered 
hill,  the  first  bit  of  open  country  we  had  come  across 
since  leaving  Nepa,  and  I  looked  upon  it  as  our  first 
reward.  We  were  no  longer  surrounded  by  the  tough, 
weird-looking  jungle  ;  the  sun  shone  down  on  waving 
grasses  and  patches  of  mountain  bamboo.  That  night 
the  cleaning  of  our  arms  occupied  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  for  we  did  not  know  what  the  morrow  held  in 
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store  for  us.  One  thing  at  least  we  hoped  it  would 
bring,  and  that  was  food. 

Camp  was  broken  at  sunrise,  and  after  adjusting  all 
the  swags  again,  we  marched  along  eastwards  in  great 
spirits.  After  a  few  miles  we  came  to  the  summit  of 
a  high,  grass-covered  ridge,  which  commanded  views 
on  all  sides.  In  a  valley  below  us  was  a  broad,  shining 
river,  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction  over  what 
appeared  to  be  from  that  height  a  smooth,  sandy  bed, 
and  on  both  sides  of  it  I  could  see  many  villages.  It 
was  impressive  to  find  so  far  inland  such  a  large  settle¬ 
ment  of  people,  and  I  was  surprised  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  pick  them  up  from  the  heights  of  the  Chapman 
Range.  The  hillsides  forming  the  valley  are  covered 
with  grass  except  near  the  summits,  which  are  clothed 
with  pine  trees  both  tall  and  stately. 

At  this  point  the  river  was  flowing  towards  us,  and 
following  its  winding  course  up  the  valley  we  could  see 
the  mountains  beyond  which  gave  it  life.  Standing 
on  that  high  ridge,  entranced  by  the  splendour  below, 
I  had  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  made  perfect 
silhouettes  against  the  pale  turquoise  sky  for  the  good 
folks  in  the  valley  to  see  should  they  happen  to  look 
in  our  direction.  Even  as  I  realised  this,  loud  cries 
reached  our  ears,  and  soon  the  whole  valley  resounded 
with  them.  We  knew  then  of  course  that  we  had  been 
seen.  Looking  through  the  glasses,  I  could  see  men 
darting  from  house  to  house  gesticulating  wildly,  evi¬ 
dently  greatly  perturbed  by  the  figures  on  the  skyline. 

I  wanted  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  them  at  rest 
concerning  us  and  the  purpose  of  our  visit,  so  I  gave 
the  order  to  advance,  choosing  a  track  (there  were  three 
in  the  vicinity)  that  I  thought  would  lead  us  down  to 
the  river-bed.  I  erred,  however.  It  first  led  us  to 
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a  village  of  thirty  houses  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  country  to  the  west.  It  was  empty  but  for  one 
old  man,  and  he,  apparently,  was  too  dignified  to  run 
away.  As  I  approached  him  with  outstretched  hand, 
he  trembled  violently,  so  I  told  the  police  and  carriers 
not  to  come  near  us,  whereupon  the  old  chap  gained 
courage  and  uttered  some  words,  which  I  took  to  be 
a  greeting.  He  boasted  a  beard  and  long  plaited  hair 
encased  in  a  sheaf  of  bark  marked  with  red  and  black 
lines.  Around  his  neck  were  human  hand-bones,  and 
a  string  of  black  dried  beans,  the  latter  apparently 
taking  the  place  of  beads.  In  the  way  of  clothing  he 
wore  only  a  pandanus  leaf  and  a  bark  cloak  or  cape. 
He  would  not  come  close  to  me,  and  he  was  evidently 
scared  of  my  outstretched  hand  or  the  colour  of  it ;  but 
I  asked  him  by  signs  to  call  his  people  in,  and  I  let 
him  see  that  we  were  hungry. 

Nodding  his  understanding,  he  went  on  to  a  platform 
attached  to  one  of  the  villages,  and  looking  down  the 
hillside  to  the  river,  he  started  to  send  his  message.  A 
more  powerful  voice  I  had  never  heard.  With  one 
hand  to  his  mouth  he  called  excitedly  to  his  people, 
waving  one  hand  wildly  above  his  head,  his  voice  echoing 
and  re-echoing  along  the  valley.  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  ask  the  old  man  for  an  encore.  Presently  men 
began  to  pour  into  the  village  from  all  directions,  and 
I  saw  at  once  that  they  were  armed  with  bright  steel 
tomahawks  and  spears.  On  me,  the  white  apparition, 
they  fastened  their  gaze,  my  black  followers  almost 
escaping  notice.  1  got  an  impression  that  I  was  unreal 
and  would  have  pinched  myself  but  for  the  fear  of 
appearing  undignified.  They  were  so  scared,  however, 
that  I  had  to  do  something,  so  I  took  out  my  pipe  and 
sat  down  on  a  swag,  beckoning  to  them  also  to  “  take 
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a  seat.”  Fifty  or  so  had  arrived  by  this  time,  but  many 
more  were  to  be  seen  approaching  along  the  tracks. 
Their  behaviour  was  most  erratic,  and  for  a  while  I 
was  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they  were  going 
to  prove  friendly  or  hostile.  They  would  commence 
to  draw  near  me,  then  suddenly  they  would  change 
their  minds  and  back  away,  their  hands  stealing  to  the 
tomahawks  stuck  in  their  belts. 

They  all  wore  a  strip  of  bark  or  leaf  between  their 
legs,  fastened  back  and  from  about  their  waists.  Their 
hair,  which  in  most  cases  was  very  long,  was  worn  in 
two  great  plaits ;  these  were  bent  double  and  encased 
separately  in  bark  painted  various  colours.  They  were 
so  excited  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  talk  with  them, 
so  I  again  made  signs  that  I  was  hungry,  and  this  time 
the  response  was  of  the  right  sort.  Half  a  dozen  raced 
away  to  return  almost  immediately  with  taro  and  sugar¬ 
cane  (the  latter  of  a  magnificent  variety)  and  several 
long  strings  of  the  edible  seeds  of  the  Pandanacese. 
To  me  these  sweet  nuts  were  a  delicacy  after  three  weeks 
of  tinned  meats  and  dampers,  and  I  could  have  made 
a  meal  of  them,  although  indeed  they  were  extremely 
hard  to  crack.  During  lunch,  which  was  taken  outside 
the  village,  the  crowd  swelled  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
and  the  interest  and  excitement  the  meal  invoked  was 
very  amusing.  To  commence,  the  three  large  biscuit- 
tins,  in  which  my  food  was  carried,  were,  as  usual, 
placed  together  to  form  a  table.  When  on  this,  plate, 
knife  and  fork,  and  other  articles  were  laid,  curiosity 
overcame  the  natives,  and  they  lessened  the  distance 
between  us  arguing  the  point  among  themselves  (I 
believe)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  that  were 
about  to  commence.  After  lunch  I  was  successful  in 
inducing  them  to  trade  with  us,  they  giving  us  food  and 
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obtaining  in  return  axes  and  knives,  of  which  I  had  a 
small  supply.  Their  desire  for  these  things  was  dis¬ 
tressingly  keen ;  but  the  sale,  if  it  can  thus  be  called, 
was  conducted  with  a  certain  amount  of  formality.  A 
man  would  come  forward  from  the  group  representing 
his  section  or  clan,  and  place  some  food  before  me, 
making  signs  for  a  knife  or  a  tomahawk.  If  he  was 
uncertain  what  to  ask  for,  he  appealed  to  the  crowd, 
and  they,  with  good  judgment,  almost  invariably 
pointed  to  a  tomahawk.  I  soon  had  food  sufficient 
for  my  party  for  some  days,  so  bidding  them  bring 
no  more,  I  ordered  swags  to  be  adjusted.  While  the 
carriers  were  thus  engaged,  I  was  able  to  secure  the 
names  of  some  of  the  men  around  us.  I  record  a  few 
of  them  :  Tori,  Kai-ia,  Ioiopeugoi,  Mavi,  Titifufu.  I 
wrote  these  and  others  in  my  journal,  and  then  called 
them  over  aloud,  first  to  the  owner’s  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  crowd, 
for  they  roared  with  laughter  as  I  pronounced  name  after 
name  with  such  apparent  ease.  This  little  incident 
put  us  on  better  terms. 

Before  leaving  the  village  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
if  they  used  the  road  over  Mount  Chapman  range,  who 
made  it,  and  where  it  terminated  in  the  south.  I  also 
asked  them  if  they  knew  of  the  Kuefa  villages  near 
Mount  Yule.  They  nodded  their  heads  to  all  these 
questions,  and  led  me  to  believe  that  they  knew  all 
about  the  road,  and  that  they  were  in  touch  with  Kuefa  ; 
but  I  am  now  convinced  that  they  did  not  know  what  I 
was  talking  about.  They  had  never  been  to  Kuefa. 
I  was  to  learn  that  afterwards.  However,  they  certainly 
looked  capable  of  making  the  road,  for  they  are  fine, 
upstanding  types,  taller  than  the  average  European, 
and  very  good  axe-men. 
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When  we  were  ready,  I  suggested  that  some  of  them 
accompany  us  up  the  valley  for  a  mile  or  so  to  another 
cluster  of  villages,  which  I  had  heard  them  refer  to  as 
Tori,  and  this  they  agreed  to  do.  Before  leaving,  I 
ascertained,  after  a  lot  of  trouble,  that  the  name  of 
their  villages  (there  were  three)  was  Kunjo.  The  way 
to  Tori  lay  between  two  very  prominent  peaks  and 
across  several  grass-covered  spurs  all  running  down 
to  the  river,  which  they  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
Biaru  !  Biaru  !  This  is  their  word  for  a  river  apparently, 
for  they  applied  it  to  every  large  stream  we  passed, 
and  although  I  endeavoured  to  get  the  proper  noun 
I  was  not  successful. 

Our  reception  at  Tori  was  totally  different  from  our 
reception  at  Kunjo.  The  Tori  men  did  not  want  us 
near  the  villages — of  that  I  was  soon  aware — so  I  cast 
about  and  chose  a  spot  near  a  small  clump  of  bamboo. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  commotion  in  the  villages 
and  a  lot  of  running  to  and  fro  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  spears.  As  if  seeing  the  position  of  things,  the 
Kunjo  men  left  us  without  a  word,  and  returned  home, 
evidently  not  wishing  to  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel  with 
the  strangers.  A  big  crowd  of  men  came  to  watch 
us  prepare  for  the  night,  and  as  they  occasionally  ob¬ 
structed  the  police  in  their  work  they  invested  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  certain  amount  of  danger.  They 
showed  little  or  no  fear  of  us,  and  at  times,  too,  they 
were  offensively  curious,  walking  in  among  us  with 
their  tomahawks  stuck  obtrusively  in  their  belts.  It 
was  very  trying,  and  the  awful  clamour  around  us 
was  intensified  by  the  shouting  and  babel  of  tongues 
up  at  the  villages,  some  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Apparently  they  could  not  talk  to  one  another  in  a 
reasonable  manner ;  they  must  simply  shout  at  the 
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top  of  their  voices,  as  though  they  were  determined 
to  annoy  us. 

Before  long  I  noticed  that  the  police  were  being 
harassed  by  the  ever-growing  crowd  of  Tori  men,  and 
that  they  were — naturally— getting  angry,  so  here  and 
there  I  pushed  back  a  man  who  was  making  himself 
particularly  offensive.  I  could  have  used  more  forceful 
methods,  but,  of  course,  I  did  not  want  to  start  a  quarrel 
with  such  a  big  crowd.  Moreover,  our  way  lay  up  the 
valley  and  through  other  big  villages  where  I  hoped 
to  get  a  friendly  reception,  so  I  cautioned  the  police 
and  told  them  to  show  the  utmost  forbearance.  Yet 
the  attitude  of  the  natives  at  this  time  was  not  what  I 
would  describe  as  hostile  ;  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  offen¬ 
sively  curious.  There  was  one  exception,  though,  for 
which  there  is  a  harsher  term.  Standing  there  watching 
operations,  I  noticed  a  young  brave  surreptitiously  ex¬ 
tract  a  knife  from  one  of  the  swags.  In  doing  so  his 
glance  met  mine,  and  without  too  much  ostentation,  I 
drew  my  revolver  from  its  case.  Although  he  had  never 
seen  a  revolver  in  his  life,  he  must  have  known  that 
it  was  some  sort  of  weapon,  for  he  dropped  the  knife 
and  melted  away  into  the  crowd.  If  I  had  allowed 
him  to  get  away  with  that  knife  the  others  too  would 
have  started  robbing  us,  and  there  is  no  telling  where 
it  would  have  ended.  I  was  indeed  glad  when  the 
three  flies  were  erected  and  all  our  gear  inside.  I  felt 
then  that  I  was  safer  in  taking  firmer  methods  to  free 
the  camp  of  the  crowd  around  it,  so  we  laughed  and 
joked  and  at  the  same  time  drove  them  back  to  a  more 
reasonable  distance.  Bluff,  I  suppose,  is  what  you 
would  call  it. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
I  persuaded  them,  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  to 
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sit  down,  and  then  handed  out  small  parcels  of  salt  to 
those  men  who  seemed  to  carry  influence  with  the 
others.  It  was  an  interesting  scene  and  it  still  lives 
in  my  memory  :  the  grass-covered  slope,  black  with 
naked  men  shouting  at  one  another  and  passing  the 
salt  around,  my  little  tribe  sitting  by  the  tents  watching 
them,  the  beautifully  green  hills  around  us,  the  great 
mountains  beyond,  the  river  flowing  so  peacefully 
below,  and  up  at  the  villages  a  constant  movement 
of  men  from  house  to  house,  all  wildly  excited,  and  all 
doing  their  best,  seemingly,  to  disturb  for  ever  the 
tranquillity  of  their  beautiful  valley. 

As  the  sun  sank  below  the  hills  the  crowd  of  salt 
lickers  departed,  and  thankful  for  small  mercies  we 
got  a  meal  in  peace,  but  the  whole  countryside  resounded 
with  cries  until  darkness  set  in.  One  village  sent  messages 
across  the  river  to  another  village  ;  received  there,  they 
were  sent  on  to  another,  and  so  on  up  the  valley.  I 
would  have  given  much  to  have  known  the  purport 
of  these  messages,  but  none  of  my  men  understood  a 
word  of  them,  so  I  had  to  content  myself  with  mere 
guesses.  Long  after  supper,  while  changing  the  guards, 
a  wonderfully  loud  call  was  sent  out  into  the  night 
from  one  of  the  villages  above  us.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  message  it  equalled  in  volume  the  cry  of  a 
powerful  bush  coo-ee,  but  as  it  proceeded  it  rang  louder 
and  louder,  and  finally  ended  in  a  triumphant  “  Whoof !  ” 
Even  old  Gubiam  could  not  refrain  from  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment. 

“  I  no  savee  that  one,  Taubada,”  he  said  ;  “  ine  be 
edua  kori  kori  ”  (it  is  truly  strange). 

Evidently  the  natives  across  the  river  understood 
it,  for  after  a  while  there  was  an  answering  “  Whoof  !  ” 
and  then  silence  profound.  We  did  not  hear  another 
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message  that  night,  so  I  concluded  that  Tori  had  informed 
its  neighbours  that  the  strange  intruders  were  asleep. 
The  next  day  we  heard  another  message  going  across 
the  river.  It  was  almost  a  song,  and  every  note  was 
a  head  note. 

The  situation  of  the  villages  in  the  valley  calls  for 
powerful  voices,  for,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  “  visiting  ” 
is  not  common.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  discussed, 
the  contour  of  the  hills  enables  the  conversation  to 
be  carried  on  at  a  great  distance.  One  can  imagine 
all  sorts  of  complications  arising  from  this  practice, 
especially  if  the  mountaineers  possess  names  as  common 
as  Jones  or  Brown.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Jones  of  Tori 
wanted  to  call  up  Brown  (any  particular  Brown,  I 
mean)  of  Mouwi  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  would, 
I  should  say,  be  likely  to  get  on  the  wrong  number 
more  often  than  was  convenient  for  his  lungs— unless, 
of  course,  he  asked  for  Mr.  Hyphenated  Brown. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  MOUWI 

In  the  bed  of  the  Biaru — Friendly  natives — They  carry  their  first  white 
man — A  painful  crossing — Chief  Mardul — Truculent  young  men — The 
forbearance  of  the  police — My  amazing  skin — What  Mardul  had  to  say — 
His  fears  and  his  advice — Gigantic  cigars — Farewell  to  Kwolum. 

BEFORE  we  left  Tori  I  noticed  that  all  the  adjacent 
hilltops  were  occupied  by  men  fully  armed,  but 
they  did  not  come  down  to  us,  so  our  preparations 
for  the  track  were  carried  out  without  interruption. 
Leaving  the  camp,  we  turned  our  faces  up  the  valley 
and  were  soon  confused,  for  we  did  not  know  which  of 
the  numerous  tracks  to  take.  We  tried  two,  but  they 
both  led  us  into  gardens.  Noticing  our  dilemma, 
a  few  men  came  down  to  us,  and  when  I  pointed  to 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley  they  nodded 
their  heads,  and  going  before  us  led  us  down  to  the 
river-bed,  informing  us  by  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
track  along  the  spurs  skirting  the  river  would  be  too 
severe  on  our  legs.  I  was  rather  amused,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  their  sympathy 
for  our  legs  was  born  of  a  desire  to  keep  us  out  of  their 
villages. 

Arriving  at  the  river,  I  saw  that  its  bed  was  fully 
half  a  mile  wide,  but  there  was  a  very  small  stream  of 
water  running  down  the  centre.  Apparently  no  rain 
had  fallen  for  some  time.  As  we  passed  the  various 
villages  situated  along  the  river  many  men  joined  us, 
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and  toward  noon  the  crowd  had  swelled  to  three  or 
four  hundred,  but  there  were  no  women  in  evidence. 
Some  of  my  men  were  footsore,  so  seeing  that  the 
natives  were  inclined  to  be  friendly  I  suggested  by  sign 
that  they  should  lend  a  hand  with  the  swags,  and  to 
my  surprise  they  did  so.  I  could  see,  however,  that 
some  of  them  still  were  not  too  sure  of  us,  so  I  conjured 
up  schemes  for  putting  us  on  a  friendly  footing. 

Now,  as  the  river  twisted  and  turned  up  the  valley, 
we  were  compelled  to  wade  across  it  many  times  in 
order  to  follow  its  wide,  level  bed.  Although  it  was 
fairly  rapid  it  was  not  more  than  three  feet  deep,  so 
the  fording  was  not  uncommonly  difficult.  We  had 
forded  it  several  times  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  natives  might  like  to  carry  a  white  man,  so  I 
pointed  to  my  wet  clothes,  and  told  them  by  signs 
what  I  wanted  them  to  do.  A  lot  of  shouting  went 
on  for  a  while,  and  it  was  plain  that  some  of  them 
were  afraid  of  the  colour  of  my  skin,  but  at  length  one 
or  two  of  them,  braver  than  the  rest,  threw  discretion 
to  the  winds  and  caught  hold  of  me,  and  “  the  ice  was 
broken.”  Shrieks  of  laughter  followed  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and  rather  to  my  embarrassment  more  and  more 
came  and  struggled  to  have  a  piece  of  me. 

Naturally  the  police  were  alarmed  when  they  saw 
a  dozen  men,  with  tomahawks  in  their  belts,  try  to 
pick  me  up  at  once,  but  their  protestations  were 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  excitement.  It  was  tremendous. 
With  so  many  men  holding  me,  the  first  crossing  was 
painful,  and  that  is  putting  it  mildly  ;  afterwards  they 
were  satisfied  to  let  four  men  carry  me,  although  to 
be  sure  one  could  have  managed  me  very  nicely.  At 
each  pick-up  at  the  crossings  the  whole  crowd  started 
singing,  as  natives  do  when  a  pig  is  being  carried  to 
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the  slaughter,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable,  but  I  reassured  myself  with  the 
thought  that  the  lack  of  flesh  on  my  bones  would  save 
me,  that  I  was  in  fact  just  then  not  worth  eating.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  of  a  short,  light  build,  and  in  the  hands  of 
so  many  dusky  warriors  I  felt  like  a  child.  In  fact 
at  times  (so  the  corporal  afterwards  told  me)  I  was  lost 
to  sight  altogether. 

As  I  anticipated,  my  plan  had  the  desired  effect. 
There  were  no  more  whisperings  and  sly  glances  at 
my  revolver — I  think  we  were  really  friends.  When 
we  came  to  a  crossing  they  took  me  up — very  carefully — 
carried  me  across  (never  the  four  same  men)  and  set 
me  down  gently  as  though  afraid  I  might  break.  Four 
always  did  the  trick,  although,  as  I  have  said,  one  of 
those  big  fellows  could  have  carried  me  with  ease.  I 
have  never  turned  the  scale  above  ten  stone,  and  just 
then  I  think  I  was  nearer  eight.  So  we  proceeded  up 
that  beautiful  river. 

Reaching  the  Mouwi  bifurcation,  we  halted  for  a 
while,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  gesticulating  wildly  and  shouting  and  laughing 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Never  I  suppose  in  the 
history  of  the  valley  had  such  a  demonstration  been 
witnessed.  Near  the  bifurcation  I  noticed  extensive 
areas  of  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  other  crops  of  native 
food.  Some  of  the  sugar-cane  was  fully  20  feet  high 
and  of  an  astonishing  thickness.  I  cannot  recall 
having  ever  seen  better.  When  I  asked  for  a  sample, 
they  brought  along  several  bundles,  and  these,  so  to 
speak,  simply  melted  in  our  mouths. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  this  fragrant  sugar¬ 
cane,  we  moved  on  up  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
which  is  called  Mouwi.  Ahead  of  us  peaks  of  great 
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mountains  occasionally  were  visible  through  a  mantle 
of  mist,  which  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  suggested 
a  huge  white  veil  shot  with  blue  and  gold.  When  I 
pointed  to  these  peaks,  the  natives  shouted  Waria  ! 
Waria  !  ”  so  I  should  say  that  that  is  the  name  by  which 
these  Kwolum  people  know  them.  They  form  an 
enormous  watershed  which  is  practically  unexplored. 

Above  the  Mouwi  bifurcation  the  river-bed  is  a  vast 
stony  beach,  and  after  so  much  climbing  we  appreciated 
the  level  walking  its  spaciousness  afforded.  Here 
and  there  I  noticed  groups  of  men  with  bows  and  arrows, 
but  these  were  new-comers,  belonging  to  villages  that 
we  had  not  passed.  They  discussed  us  freely  with  the 
Tori  men,  and  after  a  while  appeared  satisfied  with  our 
credentials,  for  they  signified  their  willingness  to  allow 
us  to  proceed  through  their  part  of  the  valley.  When 
I  told  them  that  I  desired  to  go  no  farther  that  day, 
they  nodded  their  understanding,  and  one  of  them,  a 
grey-headed  old  chap,  stepped  towards  me.  Slapping 
himself  on  the  chest,  he  exclaimed,  not  in  an  undig¬ 
nified  manner,  “  Mardul !  ”  which  I  understood  was 
his  name.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  an  influential 
man,  for  he  peremptorily  ordered  his  followers  to  relieve 
the  Tori  men  of  our  swags.  This  done,  he  bade  me 
follow  him. 

Leaving  the  river-bed,  we  commenced  the  ascent 
of  a  long  spur  on  our  left.  As  we  rose,  the  beauties 
of  the  place  became  more  apparent,  and  the  old  man, 
noticing  my  delight,  waved  his  hand  around  in  a  lordly 
fashion  which  suggested  complete  and  undisputed 
ownership.  I  could  quite  believe  that  Mardul  knew 
every  ridge  and  gully  in  that  great  valley.  Half-way 
up  the  spur  we  came  to  a  solitary  house  surrounded 
by  a  high  stockade  of  stout  timber.  At  the  door  of 
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this  stockade,  Mardul,  cradling  his  head  in  his  arm, 
bid  me  enter  and  sleep.  Apparently  he  was  offering 
me  his  home,  for  when  I  informed  him  that  I  would  have 
my  tent  erected  inside  the  stockade,  preferring  this 
to  the  house  itself,  his  disappointment  was  manifest ; 
but  I  pacified  him  by  telling  him  that  my  followers 
would  be  pleased  to  use  it. 

With  us  into  the  enclosure  came  Mardul  and  his 
host  of  men,  stamping  and  shouting  and  uttering 
little  shrieks  of  excitement.  So  many  came  in  that 
I  viewed  with  concern  the  possibilities  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  arising  between  us,  and  the  results  that  would 
follow,  so  I  made  representations  to  Mardul  to  cause 
some  of  them  to  go  outside.  To  this  he  agreed,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  possess  the  necessary  firmness  or 
authority  to  command  such  an  excited  mass  of  men, 
and  it  required  a  strong  remonstrance  from  myself, 
backed  up  by  Mardul  and  one  or  two  elderly  men,  before 
something  like  quietness  could  be  restored.  Then  tact 
and  not  a  little  bluff  got  some  of  them  outside.  So  many 
armed  young  braves  strutting  about  in  that  small 
enclosure,  jostling  one  another,  laughing,  and  shouting 
snatches  of  warlike  songs,  bewildered  and  frightened 
my  weary  carriers.  What  my  police  thought  of  it 
I  do  not  know,  but  while  the  numbers  were  so  thick 
within  the  stockade  they  stood  near  the  frightened 
carriers,  leaning  on  their  rifles,  grimly  silent,  their 
demeanour  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  crowd 
around.  They  were  seven  and  there  were  seven  hundred 
inside  and  outside  the  stockade.  I  can  see  them  now, 
outwardly  calm,  but  boiling  within  with  impatience, 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  throw  some  of  those  truculent 
young  men  outside,  so  that  they  might  get  on  with  the 
erection  of  Taubada’s  fly.  But  their  forbearance  was 
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admirable ;  apart  foriS  an  occasional  contemptuous 
remark  they  gave  no  sign  of  the  annoyance  that  was 
theirs.  They  suffered  the  shouting,  the  pushing,  and 
the  offensive  curiosity  of  those  natives  like  “  old  sol¬ 
diers,”  and  it  was  well  for  us  that  they  did  so.  Had 
we  come  to  blows  with  the  three  hundred  men  within 
that  stockade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowd  outside, 
they  must  have  crushed  us  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 

Mardul  and  a  score  of  others  remained  in  the  enclosure 
and  lent  some  assistance  in  putting  up  my  tent,  but 
the  noise  and  the  shouting  outside  went  on  to  the 
same  maddening  extent.  The  steel  tomahawks  they 
all  wore  aroused  my  interest — they  were  polished  as 
bright  as  a  shilling ;  and  when  I  asked  Mardul  whence 
they  came,  he  pointed  to  the  east  and  shouted  “  Waria  ! 
Waria  !  ”  It  was  a  hopeful  sign,  for  it  meant  that 
they  traded  with  the  tribes  on  that  river,  and  that  we 
should  find  a  track  to  take  us,  at  least,  a  part  of  the 
way. 

One  or  two  of  the  old  chiefs  tried  very  hard  to  hold 
a  conversation  wTith  me,  speaking  slowly  and  clearly, 
like  a  Britisher  is  apt  to  do  when  he  is  addressing  a 
Frenchman  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  futile,  and  in 
the  end  we  were  cutting  strange  capers  with  our  heads 
and  arms  and  hands  and  feet,  while  the  crowd  outside 
roared  with  laughter  and  “  shouted  for  more.”  It 
was  all  very  funny. 

Later  on  we  unbarred  the  stockade  door  and  allowed 
a  number  to  come  inside,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  that  they  had  become  much  quieter.  They  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  examining  our  gear  and  equipment, 
and  watching  with  profound  wonder  the  flag  that  I 
had  flying  high  above  our  camp.  I  believe  they  knew 
that  it  was  an  emblem  of  some  kind — that  it  was  differ- 
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ent  to  the  other  strange  material  we  carried  and  wore 
about  our  persons.  Their  interest  changed  to  aston¬ 
ishment  when  they  caught  sight  of  me  standing  over  a 
bucket  stripped  to  the  waist  enjoying  “  a  dip.”  Even 
old  Mardul  started  at  the  colour  of  my  skin.  He  never 
had  seen  the  like  of  it  before. 

Anticipating  his  wishes,  I  allowed  him  to  feel  my 
arm  and  shoulder,  to  dispel  his  incredulity — to  let 
him  see  that  it  was  really  flesh  and  bone.  I  had  to 
laugh  outright  at  his  exclamations  and  the  shrieks  of 
excitement  from  the  others.  Smoothing  his  hand  up 
and  down  my  shoulders  he  purred,  and  murmured  his 
thoughts,  and  of  course  I  had  to  commence  wondering 
if  he  wanted  to  sample  it.  I  believe  he  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  he  contented  himself  with  innumerable 
pats,  rubs,  and  pinches. 

As  darkness  set  in,  all  the  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Mardul  and  two  others,  left  the  compound  and 
returned,  singing  as  they  went,  to  their  villages.  I 
sat  on  by  the  camp-fire  with  Mardul  until  a  late  hour, 
striving  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  the  way,  the  people, 
and  the  country,  and  I  must  say  that  the  old  chap 
did  his  best  to  enlighten  me.  There  was  one  matter 
that  seemed  of  great  importance  to  him  that  he  tried 
to  explain  touching  the  mountains — or  mountain  tribes 
— towards  the  headwaters  of  the  Markham  River,  but 
his  words  and  signs  were  quite  unintelligible,  and  I 
failed  to  understand  him  in  that  direction. 

I  understood  him  plainly  enough,  though,  in  some 
matters ;  for  instance,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was 
going  on  the  morrow  across  the  Waria  Mountains,  he 
rose  from  the  fireside  quite  alarmed,  and  in  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  told  me  that  the  natives  there  would 
kill  us,  that  we  had  better  go  back.  I  smiled  at  his 
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fears  and  signalled  that  the  people  there  would  not  kill 
me  when  they  learned  that  I  was  on  a  peaceful  mission  ; 
when  I  went — as  I  explained  to  him— without  a  weapon 
and  with  outstretched  hand.  He  regarded  me  steadily 
for  a  while,  and  then  looked  into  the  fire ;  finding  no 
solution  there,  he  offered  me  a  pull  at  his  bamboo  pipe, 
whereupon  I  pointed  to  a  bundle  of  leaf  he  had  in  a 
bag.  From  this  he  made  me  a  thick  cigar,  some  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  weighing  several  ounces.  It 
was  a  cool,  excellent  smoke,  though  a  somewhat  heavy 
one.  The  old  men  seem  to  prefer  the  pipe  or  bau-bau, 
but  the  younger  men  favour  the  cigars.  They  make 
them  in  a  few  seconds.  The  leaves  are  simply  heated 
on  the  fire  and  rolled  together  while  hot,  and  then  a 
light  pandanus  fibre  is  used  as  a  binder.  The  only 
objection  I  had  to  them  was  their  extraordinary  weight. 

During  our  yarn  old  Mardul  asked  me  whence  I 
came,  so  I  counted  on  my  fingers  the  number  of  days 
we  had  spent  on  the  track,  and  then  gave  him  the 
direction  of  Nepa  ;  but  he  shook  his  head  very  impres¬ 
sively  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  “  was  all  beyond  him.” 

After  he  had  bidden  me  “  good-night  ”  I  sat  on  by 
the  fire  thinking  over  our  conversation,  trying  to  give 
Mardul  and  his  people  a  place  in  this  earthly  scheme 
of  things,  until  the  cold  wind  drove  me  inside  to  bed. 
But  I  didn’t  get  much  sleep — the  little  that  I  did  get 
was  induced  by  the  firesticks  that  a  thoughtful  guard 
occasionally  placed  under  my  bunk.  The  cold  was 
still  in  my  bones,  and  I  think  it  was  the  same  with  my 
dog,  for  he  was  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
fire  and  the  tent  the  whole  night  long,  making  himself 
a  general  nuisance  by  his  constant  whimpering. 

We  left  Mouwi  in  the  morning  at  sunrise.  The  air 
was  wonderfully  fine  and  cold,  and  there  was  not  a 
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cloud  in  the  sky.  Old  Mardul  was  abroad  early  and 
pointed  out  to  me  some  distinctive  features  of  the 
Waria  watershed,  and  also  some  high  mountains  to 
the  west  of  us.  From  his  talk  and  signs  I  should  say 
that  the  Kwolum  people  are  not  stay-at-homes ;  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  surrounding  their  valley 
seems  very  complete.  It  was  this  fact  that  encouraged 
me  to  ask  some  of  the  men  to  accompany  me  that  day 
to  the  Waria  River ;  but  they  only  shook  their  heads, 
and  held  up  their  hands  as  much  as  to  say,  “Not  at 
any  price,  sir !  ”  However,  Mardul  pointed  out  the 
track  we  should  take,  and  having  presented  him  with  a 
new  axe,  we  bade  him  and  the  large  crowd  around  us 
good-bye.  They  looked  rather  a  comical  lot  that 
morning,  for  most  of  them  wore  bark  capes  ornamented 
by  crude  designs  in  red. 

My  police  and  carriers  were  cheerful  enough  now, 
but  they  were  “  blue  ”  in  the  face  with  the  cold,  if 
it  is  possible  for  a  black  man’s  face  to  take  on  that 
hue ;  but  if  it  is  not,  my  readers  will  know  what  I  mean. 
For  a  week  past  they  had  been  wearing  kerosene  pads 
over  their  chests,  and  these,  I  think,  had  allayed  the 
terrible  coughs  contracted  on  Mount  Chapman.  In 
any  case,  they  were  happy  and  much  improved  in 
health.  I  think  a  precaution  of  this  sort  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  it  entails,  especially  when  bitterly  cold 
winds  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Lives  have  been  lost 
on  many  mountain  journeys  in  Papua  on  account 
of  the  cold,  so  I  was  all  the  more  pleased  when,  on 
arriving  back  at  Port  Moresby,  I  was  able  to  report 
that  I  had  brought  all  my  men  safely  home,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  I  had  had,  practically  speaking, 
no  change  of  carriers  throughout  the  long  journey. 

Reaching  the  summit  of  the  heights  above  Mouwi, 
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I  looked  back  over  the  beautiful  valley,  on  its  silvery 
streams,  its  spacious  gardens,  its  grass-covered,  pine- 
capped  kills,  on  the  clusters  of  quaint  brown  houses, 
seemingly  set  in  all  the  snug  corners,  and  wondered 
if  I  ever  should  see  it  again.  Even  my  prosaic  followers 
agreed  that  it  was  “  Mamoherea,”  or,  in  other  words, 
superlatively  beautiful.  It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that 
such  .a  lovely  land  should  be  hidden  away  in  the  interior 
of  New  Guinea,  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  those  suffering 
from  tropical  diseases  on  the  coast.  Looking  on  it  that 
morning,  I  felt  sure  that  Kwolum  Valley  was  free  from 
all  the  diseases  of  mankind.  The  grass  which  clothed 
the  hillsides,  and  which  apparently  was  often  burned 
off  by  the  natives  without  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  surely  made,  was  of  a  short,  sweet  variety ;  and 
standing  there  entranced  by  the  prospects,  I  visualised 
the  fat  stock  it  would  raise. 
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OUR  RECEPTION  ON  THE  WARIA 

Ascending  the  Waria  Mountains — -We  are  met  and  challenged — A  close 
shave — We  are  ordered  to  go  back — Three  foolish  young  men — We  are 
surrounded — My  orderly  sees  red — Two  men  in  knickerbockers — Germans 
and  “  muskets  ” — I  accept  a  headdress  but  keep  my  hat — The  Waria 
watershed. 

THE  road  from  Mouwi  to  tlie  Waria  River  is  for 
the  most  part  over  the  scrub-covered  mountains 
that  give  rise  to  the  more  important  tributaries  of 
that  river.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  road  connecting 
the  Waria  natives  with  those  in  the  Kwolum  Valley. 
It  is  therefore  an  important  road  as  New  Guinea  roads 
go,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  which  led  us 
over  the  Chapman  Range. 

At  noon  we  came  to  the  last  of  the  waters  running 
into  Kwolum,  and  a  few  hours  later  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  range,  where  the  track  came  to  an  end 
among  moss-covered  rocks.  Here  we  ran  into  heavy 
rain  which  soon  soaked  us  to  the  skin.  It  was  a  bleak, 
inhospitable  spot,  and  the  temptation  to  camp  there 
was  not  very  strong,  so  we  began  to  descend.  For  a 
while  there  was  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  a 
track,  but  the  carriers  stuck  to  it  bravely,  bending 
their  heads  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  helping  one  another 
over  the  dangerous  places.  Getting  into  the  first 
waters  of  the  Waria,  we  descended  through  a  gorge, 
wading  waist-deep  in  water  the  temperature  of  which 
at  first  left  me  breathless. 
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We  got  out  of  it  before  dark,  and,  after  cutting  down 
a  good  deal  of  bamboo  scrub,  we  started  to  erect  the 
tents.  With,  the  rain  beating  down  upon  us  it  was 
cold,  unpleasant  work,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
heard  most  of  the  men  coughing  again.  One  would 
think  that  pitching  camp  with  twenty-five  men  would 
not  be  a  difficult  task,  and  it  is  not  when  they  are  all 
well ;  but  a  Papuan  carrier  who  is  numbed  by  the  cold 
not  only  is  useless  for  duty,  but,  worse  still,  is  incapable 
of  acting  for  himself,  and  has  to  be  driven  to  do  even 
the  little  things  that  often  improve  his  condition  and 
sometimes  save  his  life.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  erecting 
tents  in  these  high  rocky  altitudes  is  a  task  of  some 
magnitude,  and  coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
toil,  it  is  apt  to  exhaust  one’s  patience,  if  one  has  any 
patience  left.  As  we  had  not  been  able  to  collect 
enough  wood,  we  passed  a  miserable  night  without 
fires,  sitting  up  listening  to  the  rain  beating  down  upon 
our  frail  covering.  • 

In  the  morning,  pursuing  our  way  downstream, 
we  came  upon  the  ashes  of  recent  fires,  and  an  hour 
later  in  thick  bamboo  scrub  we  were  challenged  by 
a  body  of  men  who  apparently  had  been  waiting  for 
us,  although  the  Lord  only  knows  how  they  knew  of 
our  coming.  They  came  forward  with  their  bows  bent, 
shouting  threats  and  questions  alternately.  Of  course, 
their  words  were  unintelligible  to  us,  but  the  tone  of 
them  was  enough  to  convince  me  that  they  were  not 
inviting  us  “  to  come  and  have  one,”  so  to  speak. 

They  were  about  thirty  strong,  and  I  noticed  that 
each  man  had  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  sticking  out  from 
under  his  bark  cape.  I  pulled  up  to  argue  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  matter,  to  try  to  reason  with  them; 
but  the  bamboos  were  pretty  thick,  and  the  discussion 
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was  an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  business.  I  was  often 
speaking  to  two  or  three  at  the  one  time.  It  appeared 
that  they  would  “spare  us  ”  if  we  went  back  immediately, 
otherwise  it  was  “sudden  death.”  That  seemed  un¬ 
commonly  like  bluff,  so  instead  of  going  back  imme¬ 
diately  we  went  forward  immediately— so  immediately 
in  fact  that  our  bold  friends  scattered  like  sheep.  We 
moved  along  then  without  further  interruption,  and 
at  last  came  out,  much  to  my  relief,  into  grass  country 
again.  Here  there  was  room  for  any  class  of  argument, 
whereas  in  that  tangled  bamboo  there  was  not  room 
enough  to  swing  the  proverbial  cat. 

Numerous  villages  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions. 
In  some  cases  they  were  perched  on  slopes  that  ended 
abruptly  in  precipices,  overhanging  the  river  which 
was  on  our  right,  running  towards  the  east  or  north¬ 
east.  We  had  apparently  descended  very  little  since 
leaving  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  the  large  area  of 
comparatively  level  country  around  us  gave  me  the 
impression  that  we  were  on  a  gigantic  roof. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  villages,  I  could  plainly  see 
what  sort  of  a  reception  was  in  store  for  us,  and  that, 
figuratively  speaking,  we  were  not  yet  out  of  the  wood. 
In  parts  the  hillsides  seemed  literally  alive  with  natives, 
who  apparently  were  running  hither  and  thither  for 
their  arms.  We  certainly  seemed  to  be  intruding. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  we  pushed  forward,  thinking 
to  give  them  no  time  for  concerted  action  ;  but  passing 
round  a  limestone  bluff,  we  came  unexpectedly  face 
to  face  with  fully  a  hundred  men  drawn  up  awaiting 
us.  It  was  very  sudden,  but  stepping  forward  I  man¬ 
aged  to  bid  them  “  Good-day,”  and  had  got  as  far  as 
“  How  is  it  ?  ”  when  several  young  men  wanted  to  get 
behind  me  ;  then  Constable  Manubeda  nearly  precipi- 
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tated  matters  by  sticking  the  point  of  his  bayonet  to 
within  an  inch  of  a  prominent  abdomen.  This  set  np 
a  jabber  hot  and  strong,  but  I  was  not  waiting  for 
them  to  make  up  their  minds.  Stepping  back  to  my 

army  ”  still  on  the  track,  I  ordered  them  forward. 
There  was  no  hesitation  and  no  alarm ;  forward  they 
went  in  fine  style  at  a  quick  march,  and  before  our 
would-be  attackers  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  of  any 
sort,  we  were  out  of  the  rocky  trap  formed  by  the 
limestone  bluff.  With  plenty  of  space  on  all  sides  of 
us  the  odds  against  us  lessened  . 

Furious  cries  arose  from  higher  up  the  slope,  but  we 
heeded  them  not.  We  went  quickly  on,  the  country 
rising  and  falling  in  gentle  curves  and  presenting  no 
serious  obstacles  to  our  progress.  A  great  crowd  of 
men  now  was  following  us,  albeit  not  too  closely,  for 
I  let  them  see  that  we  wanted  plenty  of  room.  We 
passed  through  a  number  of  villages,  most  of  them 
with  two  long  rows  of  houses,  all  deserted,  and  halted 
at  noon  on  a  grassy  knoll  overlooking  the  river, 
which  was  nearly  a  thousand  feet  immediately  below 
us. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  houses  we 
saw  ;  they  are  the  usual  wood  and  bamboo  huts  thatched 
with  pandanus  leaves.  The  floors,  though,  are  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  level.  They  slope  from  two 
sides  of  the  room  towards  the  centre  until  they  reach 
the  ground  about  two  feet  apart.  This  space  serves 
as  a  fireplace,  and  the  natives  sleep  on  the  floor  with 
their  feet  towards  it.  It  seems  a  convenient  and 
necessary  feature  in  that  cold  land.  During  our 
lunch,  which  we  took  at  a  place  called  Bisi,  hundreds 
of  men  watched  us  from  every  point  of  vantage.  With 
them  were  women,  the  first  I  had  seen  on  the  journey, 
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and  they  were  urging  the  men  to  attack  us  by  shouting 
derisive  crie's. 

Presently  three  men  came  to  within  thirty  yards  of 
where  I  sat,  and  demanded  our  withdrawal,  bending 
their  bows  on  me  in  a  manner  that  provoked  my  police 
to  anger.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  go  back  or, 
in  fact,  move  at  all  just  then — I  was  enjoying  my  lunch 
and  the  genial  sun  above  me.  I  told  them  this  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  by  the  usual  capers  and  signs,  and 
by  holding  up  my  pipe  suggested  a  smoke.  This  seemed 
to  offend  them  deeply,  and  they  answered  my  well- 
meaning  invitation  by  driving  an  arrow  at  my  carriers. 
Then  the  demeanour  of  the  police  drew  my  attention. 
I  saw  they  were  itching  to  drive  these  three  young  men 
down  that  slope  and  over  its  precipice,  bows  and  arrows 
and  all,  so  I  reminded  them  of  the  numbers  around 
us  and  told  them  that  if  hostilities  commenced,  we 
would  have  to  fight  for  our  lives.  Old  Corporal  Gubiam 
answered  my  warning  words  with  a  simple  “  Momo- 
kani,  Taubada.” 

As  further  large  crowds  were  seen  making  their 
way  towards  us,  I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  move 
on.  The  river,  with  its  cliff-like  banks,  was  on  our 
right ;  behind  us  was  a  crowd  of  bowmen  several  hun¬ 
dred  strong ;  and  on  our  left  was  a  still  bigger  crowd. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  they  intended  to  draw  in  on 
us,  so  leaving  four  police  in  the  rear,  I  took  the  other 
three  to  the  head  of  the  line  and  moved  along  east¬ 
wards  at  a  brisk  pace.  I  knew  that  if  we  could  pass 
out  of  their  country  that  afternoon  we  probably  would 
not  be  attacked  ;  if  we  failed  to  do  so,  I  knew  that  it 
would  mean  a  fight.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
two  parties  against  us  joined  forces,  and  then  we  were 
surrounded,  but  for  the  river  on  our  right.  Progress 
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in  that  direction  was  sure  suicide.  Approaching  one 
rise,  we  would  see  dozens  of  black  heads  protruding 
above  it ;  looking  back  to  the  rise  we  had  left,  we  would 
see  the  same  thing.  As  we  marched  along  the  men  in 
front  would  disappear,  only,  however,  to  reappear  on 
the  next  rise,  while  those  on  the  flank  closed  in.  I 
thought  it  was  not  a  bad  plan  of  attack,  considering 
our  opponents  were  savages. 

Presently  Corporal  Purutu,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
rear,  shouted  that  the  crowd  behind  him  were  about 
to  rush,  so  I  stopped  the  carriers  and  went  back  to  him. 
When  the  mob  there  saw  me  coming  they  halted, 
whereupon  the  cries  on  our  left  increased.  It  seemed 
as  though  each  party  expected  the  other  party  to  “  open 
the  ball.”  And  I  think  it  was  this  “  waiting  for  the 
other  chap  ”  that  saved  us. 

Presently  a  rather  elderly  man,  a  little  bolder  than 
the  rest,  stepped  out  towards  me,  his  bow  in  one  hand 
and  an  arrow  in  the  other.  The  temptation  to  teach 
him  manners  was  indeed  very  strong,  but  it  would  have 
been  putting  a  match  to  the  fire,  so  I  contented  myself 
with  just  drawing  my  Colt.  On  he  came,  however, 
and  it  seemed  at  last  that  our  forbearance  had  been 
futile.  Orderly  Manubeda  was  at  my  elbow,  and  I 
heard  him  hiss,  “  I  shoot  him,  Taubada  ?  ”  He,  of 
course,  was  very  excited  and  glared  at  the  piece  of 
impudence  advancing  alone,  with  eyes  red  with  anger. 
He  could  scarcely  contain  himself  from  dashing  out 
and,  as  it  were,  beating  our  challenger  to  pieces  on 
the  spot.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  both  of  them 
that  I  restrained  him.  Pushing  Manubeda  aside,  I 
also  left  my  party  and  went  towards  the  native,  and 
he  halted,  so  I  halted  too.  It  was  almost  laughable.  I 
was  the  unknown  quantity  at  which  they  balked. 
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Even  the  women  could  not  urge  my  challenger  to 
advance  again.  So  we  proceeded  over  those  grassy 
slopes,  considerably  confused  by  the  terrible  din  on  all 
sides,  but  bluffing  our  way  through  in  the  same  old 
fashion. 

Eventually  I  noticed  that  we  were  passing  away  from 
the  bigger  group  above  us  on  our  left.  I  could  see 
batches  of  men  returning  to  their  homes  or  in  that 
direction.  I  sought  the  cause.  At  first  I  could  not 
understand  it,  but  a  moment  later  a  little  group  of 
men,  two  of  whom  were  dressed  in  knickerbockers  and 
singlets,  were  to  be  seen  pushing  their  way  towards 
us  through  that  part  of  the  crowd,  shouting  at  them 
as  they  came.  When  they  reached  us  they  were 
breathless,  and  I  could  see  that  they  had  been  running 
for  some  time,  so  I  commenced  by  asking  them  who 
they  were  and  whence  they  came. 

“  We  are  saltwater  man,  Master,5'  said  a  man  in 
knickerbockers.  “  We  heard  that  a  white  man  had 
come  over  the  mountains  and  was  going  to  be  killed, 
so  we  ran  ‘  quick  quick  5  with  these  men  who  are  related 
to  these  people.55 

“  But  how  is  it  that  you  are  so  far  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  ?  55 

“  Oh,  Master,  I  speak  true  ;  we  have  never  been  this 
place  before.  We  stop  along  Dunai-ia  yesterday  which 
is  a  ‘  little  close  up  to  here 5  with  Kewawi.  That 
village  belong  Kewawi,  he  chief.  My  father  was  a 
mountain-man  close  up  along  saltwater.  He  friend 
along  Kewawi.  Kewawi  make  Christmas  [holiday, 
or  feast]  at  Dunai-ia  and  he  talk  we  come.  My  village 
is  Sipoma  (Deaf-adder  Bay)  on  the  big  saltwater. 
My  name  is  Auda.  Yes,  I  work  for  white  man  before. 
I  work  for  Company  man  on  saltwater.55 
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“  Well,  how  far  is  the  saltwater  from  here  ?  ”  I  asked 
of  the  intelligent  youth. 

Suppose  you  go  ‘  quick  quick/  Sipoma  come  up 
six  day.  You  go  to  Mareli  people,  they  show  you 
track,  they  give  you  food,  they  no  fight  to  you ;  them 
no  wild  people.” 

So  we  talked  together  for  a  while.  I  have  not  given 
Auda’s  own  words,  for  they  would  be  unintelligible  to 
the  general  reader,  but  the  foregoing  covers  briefly  what 
he  told  me.  While  we  were  talking,  the  crowds  around 
us  were  silent  and  the  scene  became  impressive.  Looking 
upon  the  mass  of  men  covering  the  green  slope  above 
us,  I  would  have  given  much  for  a  camera.  I  had  started 
out  with  no  thought  of  recording  except  in  the  usual 
brief  report  the  occurrences  and  scenes  on  the  journey, 
and  here  I  was  on  the  Waria  sorrowfully  recalling  the 
fact,  filled  with  chagrin  at  being  unable  to  carry  away 
more  than  a  mental  picture  of  a  most  unique  gathering. 

Auda  said  that  the  people  thought  I  had  come  to 
shoot  them  with  “  my  muskets,”  that  the  Germans 
had  shot  them  in  the  past  and  that  they  were  “  no 
small  wild  along  me.”  I  pointed  out  to  some  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  come  forward  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Germans,  that  if  I  had  wanted  to  molest 
them  in  any  way  I  would  have  brought  a  larger  number 
of  “  muskets  ”  and  more  men,  whereupon  one  of  them, 
taking  full  stock  of  my  little  band,  exclaimed  “  Yah  ! 
Yah  !  ”  and  much  else  that  I  didn’t  understand.  He 
then  took  off  his  headdress  and,  much  to  my  embarrass¬ 
ment,  removed  my  hat  and  commenced  to  tie  the 
headdress  to  my  cranium.  But  I  would  have  none  of  it. 
Auda  came  to  my  rescue  and  relieved  me  from  further 
embarrassment,  but  I  accepted  the  headdress  from  the 
chief  as  a  present,  and  this  satisfied  him. 
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After  these  preliminaries  were  over,  they  brought  us 
pigs,  yams,  and  other  foods,  and  these  I  gladly  accepted, 
although  I  insisted  on  giving  them  something  in  ex¬ 
change.  They  then  put  away  their  arms  and  assisted 
(?)  us  to  make  camp.  As  at  Mouwi,  I  preferred  my 
tent :  it  was  colder  perhaps,  but  far  cleaner  than  native 
houses. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  I  took  a  stroll  with 
Auda,  intent  on  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  valley  hereabouts,  as  on  the  other  fall. 
The  river  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  the  great  moun¬ 
tains  that  give  it  life.  The  cliffs  on  which  we  were 
camped  are  fully  a  thousand  feet  above  the  river,  and 
looking  down  over  the  edge  was  rather  a  disconcerting 
experience.  I  know  I  crawled  away  from  it  with  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness,  realising  that  fate  had  been 
kind  to  us  that  day. 

As  in  the  Kwolum  Valley,  the  country  hereabouts 
is  capped  with  tall  pine  trees,  great  picturesque  giants 
in  close  array.  On  the  grass-covered  slopes  amid 
the  bracken  I  found  dandelions  and  daisies,  while  here 
and  there  wild  raspberries  also  were  to  be  seen.  Each 
newT  discovery  was  a  source  of  delight.  In  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Papua  one  has  to  be  something  of  an  exile 
before  he  can  anticipate  by  the  flora  alone  the  coming 
of  any  of  the  four  seasons  ;  to  a  new  arrival  these  do 
not  exist — he  sees  only  a  perpetual  summer  of  fervid 
heat  and  fierce  sunshine ;  but  here,  on  the  roof  of  the 
country,  spring  is  plainly  heralded. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of  this  Waria  Water¬ 
shed,  but  my  time  was  limited,  and  my  clothes,  or 
what  was  left  of  them,  were  no  protection  against  the 
cold.  Moreover,  my  food  supplies  were  getting  very 
low,  such  items  as  sugar,  milk,  and  flour  being  com- 
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pletely  exhausted.  For  this  state  of  affairs  I  know  I 
had  only  myself  to  blame ;  I  had  shared  things  too 
freely  with  the  police  and  carriers  during  those  trying 
days  on  the  Chapman  Range.  Early  departure,  there¬ 
fore,  was  inevitable.  I  realised  it  with  a  sort  of  a  pang. 
In  another  week  I  knew  that  I  should  be  under  the 
glare  of  a  burning  sun  or  in  the  stifling  humidity  of 
the  jungle.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  beautiful 
though  rugged  highlands  on  which  I  looked,  probably 
for  the  last  time,  found  favour  in  my  eyes.  Gelepu, 
for  such  is  the  name  of  the  locality  where  I  camped 
at  the  end  of  that  eventful  day,  always  will  find  a  large 
place  in  my  thoughts  of  New  Guinea. 
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To  Dunai-ia — Chief  Kewawi — Explanations — Strange  graves  and 
thumb-nails — A  mourning  custom — -To  Mareli — A  sight  of  the  “  pro¬ 
mised  land” — The  story  of  Captain  Detzner  —  The  glorious  plateau — 
Crossing  the  Waria. 

THE  next  day  we  left  Gelepu  at  an  early  hour,  and 
after  marching  for  a  few  miles  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  over  grassy  slopes  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Dunai-ia.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  was  met  by  Chief  Kewawi,  a  quiet, 
rather  unassuming  individual  of  some  forty  years  of  age. 
I  lost  no  time  in  assuring  him,  through  Auda,  that  I 
was  a  British  Government  officer  on  a  peaceful  mission 
through  the  country,  and  that  the  British  Government 
desired  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  not  their  enmity. 
He  did  not  know  of  the  British  Government ;  but  when 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  the  German  Government,  he 
produced  half  a  dozen  mauser  cartridge  clips,  and  held 
them  up  for  my  inspection.  It  was  through  them 
apparently  that  he  knew  of  the  German  Government ; 
what  he  thought  of  it  I  could  see  by  the  expression 
on  his  face.  The  way  he  uttered  “  Govmen5  ”  made  me 
feel  uncomfortable ;  it  seemed  to  be  pregnant  with 
bitterness  and  contempt.  I  told  him,  however,  that 
the  German  Government  had  been  sent  away  out  of 
the  land,  that  the  English  Government  was  now  at 
Morobe,  that  it  was  different  in  many  respects  from 
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the  German,  and  that  it  would  never  ill-treat  the  people 
of  the  country. 

All  this  Kewawi  repeated  fragment  by  fragment  to 
the  crowd  around  us.  He  spoke  well  and  the  message 
was  well  received.  Several  men  answered,  and  the 
translation  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  suffered 
on  several  occasions  from  German  patrol  parties  who 
had  come  into  the  mountains  and  killed  some  of  the 
people  with  “  muskets  ”  and  burned  their  homes.  The 
white  men  were  the  chiefs  and  had  told  the  musket- 
men  to  fight.  They  were  sorry  for  the  previous  day’s 
affair,  but  they  pointed  out  that  I  was  a  white  man  and 
the  people  had  expected  me  to  do  the  same.  They 
had  not  forgotten  the  other  white  men  and  the  things 
they  had  suffered.  Kewawi  himself  expressed  his 
regret  and  said  that  if  another  white  man  of  the  “  Eng- 
leez  Govmen’  ”  came,  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 
When  I  heard  these  things  I  realised  how  lucky  I  was 
in  being  alive  that  day.  However,  I  could  see  now 
that  the  natives  took  me  at  my  word  that  I  had  come 
on  a  peaceful  mission,  that  I  was  not  connected  with 
the  German  “  Govmen’,”  and  that  from  me  and  my 
small  party  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  I  often  have 
thought  it  was  a  wonder  that  we  were  not  wiped  out 
by  these  people.  Our  numbers  certainly  did  not  save 
us  ;  probably  the  presence  of  Auda  did. 

Explanations  at  an  end,  I  shook  hands  with  some 
of  the  older  men,  whereupon  they  lit  long  cigars  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  Kwolum  Valley,  and  I  think  this 
was  a  part  of  the  friendly  ceremony.  Some  of  them,  I 
noticed,  had  thumb-nails  three  and  four  inches  long, 
hard  as  wood  and  curved  like  the  toe  of  a  cassowary. 
I  also  noticed  that  some  of  the  men  and  women  were 
wearing  human  hand  and  leg  bones,  and  I  tried  to  learn 
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the  significance  of  this  custom,  but  on  this  one  point 
they  were  reticent.  I  understand,  though,  that  the 
hands  are  dried  by  continual  exposure  to  the  sun,  that 
no  preservatives  are  used,  but  of  course  I  cannot  vouch 
for  this. 

Hanging  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  village 
I  saw  human  bones  black  with  age.  These,  I  under¬ 
stood  from  Kewawi,  were  a  sign  that  the  house  was 
in  mourning.  They  were  not  the  bones  of  the  deceased, 
for  he  had  just  been  buried  in  a  grave  outside  the 
village.  I  did  not  go  near  the  grave  for  reasons  obvious 
enough,  but  I  saw  that  it  was  a  mere  fence  circular  in 
shape,  made  of  split  bamboo  and  pandanus  leaf,  some 
six  feet  high  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
body  is  wrapped  in  leaves  and  placed  in  a  kneeling 
position  within  the  enclosure. 

Having  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  Kewawi  and 
his  people,  we  left  them  with  many  expressions  of  good¬ 
will,  and,  with  Auda  as  guide,  followed  a  track  running 
over  grass-covered  spurs  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
Within  an  hour  we  came  upon  another  track  coming 
in  from  the  north,  and  this,  Auda  said,  was  the  track 
by  which  he  and  his  friends  had  travelled  from  Deaf- 
adder  Bay.  The  one  vfe  were  on,  he  told  us,  led  down 
towards  the  “  saltwater  ”  at  Sungu  (Morobe).  I  would 
have  gone  on  to  Deaf-adder  Bay,  but  as  Auda  said 
that  there  was  nothing  but  a  village  there,  I  decided 
to  turn  towards  Morobe.  I  asked  him  how  many  days’ 
journey  it  was  to  Morobe,  but  his  ideas  of  this  track 
were  extremely  vague.  At  first  he  estimated  fifteen 
days  ;  then  when  I  expressed  surprise,  he  reduced  it, 
in  a  very  accommodating  manner  I  thought,  to  eight, 
and  then  to  six  ;  but  his  estimates  were  all  wrong.  As 
the  reader  will  see,  if  he  be  willing  to  follow,  it  took  us 
10 
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ten  days,  and  a  rougher  ten  days’  march  would  be  hard 
to  find. 

Having  decided  for  Morobe,  we  turned  south-east 
towards  Mareli,  and  rather  to  my  chagrin  passed 
into  scrub-covered  mountains  again,  the  track  skirting 
and  crossing  many  creeks,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
running  towards  the  Waria.  As  the  creeks  multiplied, 
the  country  became  rougher.  Auda  told  us  that  we 
were  travelling  towards  the  Wadili,  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Waria  coming  in  from  the  north-west,  and  that 
Mareli  village  was  on  the  Evili,  which  I  gathered  joined 
the  Wadili  near  Mareli.  Apparently  the  Mareli  were 
middle  Waria  folk,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  their 
homes,  and  exiled  by  powerful  enemies.  When  I  asked 
Auda  when  we  would  get  to  Mareli,  he  said  that  we  went 
a  lick  lick,  quick  quick,  by  which  I  understood  him 
to  mean  that  if  we  walked  quickly,  we  should  reach 
the  village  by  sundown.  And  this  we  essayed  to  do. 

The  track  was  not  very  obvious  hereabouts,  but  our 
guides  led  us  along  unerringly  around  steep  spurs  and 
up  and  down  gullies,  and  often  through  swiftly  running 
creeks,  all  swollen  by  recent  rains.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  they  broke  into  a  shuffling  jog-trot,  whenever 
the  nature  of  the  track  permitted,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  the  stage  was  too  long  for  us,  when  Auda, 
who  was  leading  the  way,  stopped,  and  pointing  down 
the  mountain-side,  said  that  Mareli  was  “  close  to  down 
below.”  I  nodded  my  understanding  ;  and  then,  with 
a  smile,  he  pointed  through  a  break  in  the  scrub  to  the 
south-east.  Through  this  I  saw,  some  3,000  feet  below 
us,  a  sight  beautiful  to  behold — an  extensive  rectangular 
grass  plateau,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  high  scrub- 
covered  mountains  rising  precipitously  from  its  sides. 
Down  the  centre  of  this  table-like  valley,  like  a  silver 
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ribbon  glinting  in  the  sun,  flowed  the  glorious  Waria. 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  escaped  through  a  gap  in  the 
mountains  below  us,  and  that  these  ended  with  startling 
abruptness  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  sight  held 
my  gaze ;  it  was  foreign  to  all  my  conceptions  of 
inland  New  Guinea.  To  me  it  was  “  the  promised 
land,”  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wild  regions  of  swamp 
and  mountains  that  I  had  so  often  encountered  travelling 
about  the  country.  I  judged  the  plateau  to  be  ten 
miles  across  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 
It  is  some  6,000  feet  above  sea  at  the  north-western 
end,  and  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  highest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

The  Waria  River  receives  most  of  its  water  on  this 
plateau.  It  tumbles  first  out  of  the  gorges  on  the 
east  and  north  of  the  Mount  Chapman  Range,  flows 
strongly  through  the  plateau,  gathering  a  multitude 
of  smaller  streams,  then  it  meets  the  border  mountains, 
thunders  through  these  for  some  fifty  miles,  contracted 
to  an  enormous  extent  by  mighty  walls  of  granite, 
and  finally  escapes  to  flow  uninterruptedly  through 
rich  alluvial  flats  into  the  southern  end  of  the  Huon 
Gulf.  From  source  to  mouth  it  cannot  be  more  than 
200  miles,  yet  in  that  distance  it  falls  12,000  feet, 
and  drains  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  New  Guinea. 
It  is  a  really  mighty  river,  but  its  strength  and  volume 
alone  make  it  so  ;  its  length  is  insignificant. 

While  I  was  still  contemplating  its  course  through 
the  plateau,  Auda  turned  to  me  and  said,  “  To-morrow, 
Master,  that  river  he  come  to.  He  go  finish,  no  more 
mountain.” 

I  did  not  understand  this,  but  I  surmised  by  the 
smile  on  his  face  that  Auda  was  imparting  some  cheerful 
information.  I  dared  not  ask  him  for  a  repetition, 
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because  I  knew  that  it  would  mean  some  still  stranger 
language.  The  pidgin-English  that  some  of  these 
natives  have  imbibed  from  Germans  is  truly  wonderful. 

Obeying  Auda’s  injunction  to  hurry,  lest  darkness 
overtake  us,  we  followed  him  down  very  steep  tracks, 
still  among  moss-hung  trees,  until  at  last  we  came 
to  a  small  clearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Evili,  containing 
a  settlement  of  five  houses,  which,  as  Auda  explained, 
was  the  village  of  Mareli.  Here  we  were  received  by 
a  handful  of  nervous  people  and  supplied  with  native 
food  of  various  kinds.  Later,  a  man  whom  they  called 
Sagoa  returned  home  from  a  pig  hunt,  and  with  his 
coming  the  people  gained  more  confidence.  He  seemed 
an  important  sort  of  fellow  and  was  able  to  speak  some 
of  that  awful  pidgin-English,  having,  so  he  informed 
me,  visited  the  coast  on  one  or  two  occasions.  On 
behalf  of  his  people,  he  complained  to  me  of  a  white 
man  (a  German)  who  was  living  in  the  district,  forcing 
the  natives  to  give  him  food,  etc.,  by  threatening  them 
and  shooting  their  pigs  with  a  “  musket.”  It  was  a 
long  story,  and  I  cannot  remember  the  details,  but  that 
is  the  substance  of  it.  I  told  Sagoa  that  I  would 
report  his  complaint  to  the  Kiap  (Captain)  at  Morobe, 
that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him  then,  as  I  was  of  another 
Government,  that  I  had  no  power  to  act  as  a  Magistrate 
in  his  country.  I  did  not  take  his  story  very  seriously, 
though,  for,  apart  from  his  excruciating  pidgin-English, 
it  was  disjointed  and  most  difficult  to  follow,  and  I 
was  not  convinced  that  I  had  understood  him  rightly. 
Had  he  been  able  to  tell  me  that  the  individual  in 
question  was  a  German  military  officer,  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Morobe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
War,  and  who,  I  might  add,  was  assumed  to  be  dead, 
I  certainly  would  have  made  an  examination  of  the 
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locality,  with  a  view  to  apprehending  him.  However,  I 
thought  it  was  but  a  German  settler  poking  inland  in 
search  of  recruits  for  plantation  work,  and  who,  having 
run  short  of  rations,  was  using  the  usual  German  methods 
of  getting  himself  out  of  a  difficulty.  And  it  was  to 
this  effect  that  I  reported  to  the  officer  at  Morobe. 

But  even  as  I  write  there  is  a  newspaper  before  me 
(the  Sydney  Sunday  Sun)  detailing  the  surrender,  soon 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  of  one  Detzner,  a 
German  officer,  “  who  had  escaped  from  Morobe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War.”  According  to  Detzner’s 
own  story,  he  lived  for  over  four  years  on  the  natives 
inland  of  Morobe,  being  only  once  threatened  with 
capture,  and  that  was  on  an  occasion  when  a  “  moun¬ 
tain  patrol  ”  passed  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his 
hiding-place.  How  he  never  came  to  be  reported 
to  the  officers  at  Morobe  I  do  not  know,  unless  the 
long  journey  to  the  coast  was  too  full  of  difficulties  for 
the  mountain-men.  Certain  I  am  that  it  was  not — as 
Detzner  vaingloriously  stated  to  the  Sydney  reporter — 
on  account  of  the  love  the  natives  bore  him.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  Detzner’s  official  career  would  soon  disprove 
that  ironic  statement.  How  he  would  reconcile  it 
with  his  actions  in  the  Onopi  locality  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know.  He  and  his  police  in  that  district 
left  behind  them  a  string  of  burned  villages  and  ruined 
gardens.  Beyond  Onopi,  nearer  Mount  Lawson,  the 
ashes  of  villages  he  burned  remain  as  evidence  against 
fiim  even  to  this  day.  However,  Sagoa  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  Detzner ’s  real  position  in  the 
country,  and  as  other  Germans  were  allowed  to  come 
and  go  as  they  pleased  I  suppose  he  saw  nothing  in 
Detzner  doing  the  same,  although  far  from  places 
frequented  by  other  white  men.  Whether  he  and  his 
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people  loved  Detzner  or  not,  though,  I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  One  thing  at  least  is  plain  :  they  did 
not  know  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  Morobe. 

In  the  morning  we  said  good-bye  to  Auda.  He  wanted 
to  return  to  see  the  finish  of  the  “  Christmas  ”  at 
Dunai-ia,  and,  of  course,  I  had  no  thought  of  staying 
him.  I  gave  him  what  little  I  had  to  give,  a  couple  of 
knives,  a  tomahawk,  and  some  handkerchiefs,  and  he 
went  away  well  pleased  ;  but  I’m  afraid  that  I  never 
shall  be  able  to  repay  him  fittingly  for  the  service  he 
rendered  us. 

With  the  youth  Sagoa  as  a  guide  we  went  on  south- 
eastwards  through  dense  jungle,  and  then  came  to  the 
Wadili.  Crossing  this  stream  by  way  of  a  cane  bridge 
swung  on  high  trees,  we  found  ourselves  a  few  moments 
later  on  the  grass  plateau  that  we  had  seen  from  the 
heights  above  Mareli.  Passing  along  over  this,  I 
gained  the  impression  that  I  was  in  another  land.  It 
is  not  unlike  the  northern  rivers  country  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  rich,  fragrant  grasses  and  the  numerous 
small  streams  overhung  with  willows  reminded  me 
strongly  of  the  Richmond  River. 

A  three-hours’  march  brought  us  to  the  banks  of 
a  noble  stream,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  mighty  Waria. 
Two  hundred  yards  wide,  it  was  swinging  along  at  a 
great  pace  over  a  bed  studded  with  basalt  and  granite 
boulders.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  obstacle.  Turning  to 
Sagoa,  I  asked  him  how  we  were  going  to  cross  it,  but 
he  shook  his  head  very  impressively,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.”  The  river  here¬ 
abouts  apparently  forms  a  boundary  between  tribes 
living  in  the  mountains  and  the  people  on  the  plateau, 
and  they  seldom  cross  it.  Sagoa’s  English  is  quaint, 
to  say  the  least,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  not  hard 
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to  follow  :  “  Top  man  lie  come  here,  he  no  can  go  ;  he 
savee  other  side  belong  middle  man — he  fright.  Middle 
man  he  come  other  side,  he  no  can  come,  he  big  fright 
along  top  man.’' 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  river  at  this  point  divides  tribes 
who  are  not  on  friendly  terms ;  and  probably  this 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  a  bridge,  although,  true 
enough,  I  do  not  know  how  a  native  bridge  could  be 
built  over  it.  Sagoa  advised  me  to  wait  until  the 
waters  went  down  a  little,  but  as  he  could  give  me  no 
idea  as  to  when  that  would  happen,  I  was  compelled 
to  reject  his  advice.  My  food  supply,  as  I  have  said, 
was  practically  exhausted,  and  as  there  were  many 
days’  journey  still  before  me  I  could  not  wait  inde¬ 
finitely  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

Bidding  the  cooks  prepare  for  the  second  time  that 
day  a  meal  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  I  sent  men  for 
lawyer  vines  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  jungle  higher 
up  the  river.  These  procured,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  get  one  across  to  a  small  island  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  on  which  were  a  number  of  large  boulders. 
If  the  rope  could  have  been  made  fast  to  these,  we  would 
have  had  a  chance  of  getting  across,  as  the  water  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  five  feet  deep  at  this  point. 
But  all  our  efforts  in  this  direction  failed.  One  rope, 
after  being  heroically  borne  across  to  the  island  by 
A.C.  Ekau-u,  was  struck  by  a  floating  log  and  snapped 
with  a  loud  report.  Another  attempt  was  made  by 
A.C.  I-ia-i,  but  it  was  not  successful ;  we  pulled  the 
plucky  fellow  to  safety  again  well-nigh  exhausted  (he 
had  a  rope  tied  to  his  waist). 

At  length  I  was  compelled  to  return  up  the  river  in 
search  of  a  narrower  crossing.  About  a  mile  away  we 
found  a  likely-looking  spot,  a  place  where  the  banks 
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are  about  thirty  feet  high.  Confined  by  these  miniature 
cliffs,  the  river  was  a  fearsome  spectacle  of  crested  waves 
and  whirlpools;  but  that  did  not  bother  us,  for  near 
at  hand  were  several  fine  pine  trees,  all  of  which  were 
long  enough  to  span  the  gorge.  The  tree  selected 
for  this  purpose  was  about  eight  feet  through  at  the 
base,  and  three  police  were  able  to  commence  felling 
it  at  the  one  time.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting 
it  down  :  as  one  man  tired,  so  another  took  his  place, 
until  all  hands  had  had  a  cut  at  it.  We  gave  a  great 
cheer  when  we  saw  it  sway ;  but  imagine  our  chagrin 
when,  crashing  with  terrific  force,  it  broke  in  two  ! 
The  top  half  was  carried  away  in  the  torrent  like  match- 
wood,  but  the  other  half  stuck  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
giving  a  passage  to  within  about  forty  feet  of  the  other 
bank. 

From  the  extremity  of  this  half  I  saw  a  chance  of 
getting  across.  Long  bamboo  poles  were  procured 
from  the  jungle ;  two  of  these  tied  together  spanned 
the  space  of  water  still  between  us  and  the  other  side. 
When  others  also  were  resting  on  the  opposite  bank,  a 
volunteer  climbed  up  them,  binding  them  as  he  went 
with  rope  until  he  reached  the  bank.  There  he  tied 
the  ends  to  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  More  bamboos 
were  then  placed  in  position  until  we  had  a  contrivance 
up  which  I  was  willing  to  crawl. 

We  had  certainly  made  a  bridge,  but  half  of  it  was 
a  perilous  structure,  to  be  sure.  When  my  turn  came 
to  cross  it  I  took  off  my  boots  and  clothes,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  made  a  very  sorry  showing  up  that  bamboo 
slope.  As  the  reader  might  suppose,  I  was  thankful 
when  I  got  on  to  terra  firma  again. 

So  much  then  for  our  first  crossing  of  the  Waria  : 
we  had  to  repeat  the  experience  on  several  occasions, 
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but  never  again  at  such  a  dangerous  spot.  That  night, 
thoroughly  worn  out,  we  slept  in  some  deserted  hunting- 
huts  that  we  found  not  far  from  the  river.  Wallabies 
and  wild  pigs  abounded  in  great  numbers — that  we 
could  see  by  the  numerous  tracks — but,  alas !  we  did 
not  get  a  shot  at  one. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  ARU 

Men  of  the  plateau — Our  reception  at  Hei — On  the  road  to  Kasu  ■ 
Rope  bridges — German  recruiting  methods — -A  nasty  fall — At  Kasu 
— Sokopu  waterfall— At  Aru— The  “  Engleez  GovmenV’ 

LEAVING  the  hunting-huts  next  morning,  Sagoa 
took  us  for  some  distance  across  trackless  country, 
until  we  came  to  a  road  running  south-eastwards  down 
the  plateau.  Stamping  his  foot  upon  it,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Aru  track  !  ”  It  conveyed  nothing  to  me,  for  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  Aru  or  any  other  place  on  the  plateau, 
but  we  were  in  his  hands  and  we  followed  him.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  along  this  road  when  I  almost  collided 
with  two  hunters,  wild-looking  fellows  each  with  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  and  nets  flung  over  their  shoulders. 
They  were  hot  upon  the  trail  of  some  animal  when 
we  met  them.  Startled  by  our  meeting,  they  raised 
their  spears  ;  then,  seeing  Sagoa,  they  shouted  something 
unintelligible  to  me  and  disappeared  into  a  patch  of 
bamboos.  I  noticed  that  their  skin  was  almost  black, 
not  brown  like  the  skin  of  the  people  of  the  higher 
mountains,  and  that  they  were  of  splendid  physique. 
I  would  have  liked  to  speak  with  them,  but  they  dis¬ 
appeared  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

“  Them  wild  people,  Master,”  was  all  I  could  get 
out  of  Sagoa.  They  were  no  doubt  members  of  one 
of  the  many  tribes  inhabiting  the  plateau,  and,  judging 
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by  the  expression  on  his  face,  I  should  say  that  Sagoa 
was  distinctly  in  awe  of  them. 

Towards  noon  I  saw  that  we  were  approaching  a 
cluster  of  villages  on  an  eminence,  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  plain.  These,  Sagoa  told  us,  were  the  villages  of 
Hei.  While  still  some  distance  from  them  I  saw  men 
standing  on  the  roofs  looking  towards  us  and  signalling 
our  movements  to  others  below.  When  we  came 
within  hail,  Sagoa  told  them  who  we  were  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  visit,  whereupon  the  men  came  forward  and 
met  us.  One,  Tuloa  by  name,  invited  me  to  enter  his 
house,  but  I  preferred  to  eat  my  sugar-cane  outside 
under  the  genial  sun. 

There  are,  I  should  say,  about  four  hundred  people 
in  these  settlements  at  Hei :  they  are  known  to  the 
authorities  at  Morobe,  and  also  to  British  miners  who 
at  one  time  prospected  these  parts  for  gold.  They 
appeared  to  be  very  suspicious  of  my  party,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had  on  one  occasion 
disputed  the  passage  of  police  from  Morobe  and  killed 
carriers  belonging  to  prospecting  parties.  As  I  could 
see  that  we  were  not  wanted,  I  decided  to  push  on  and, 
if  possible,  camp  at  Kasu,  a  big  village  farther  down 
the  river,  which  Sagoa  told  me  was  friendly  with  the 
British  Government  at  Morobe. 

Before  leaving  we  said  good-bye  to  Sagoa  :  he  said 
he  wanted  to  get  back  before  our  bridge  over  the  Waria 
was  washed  away.  I  gave  him  a  tomahawk  and  he 
trotted  off  with  his  few  followers,  apparently  very 
anxious  to  shake  the  dust  of  Hei  from  his  feet.  And  I 
did  not  wonder.  We  waited  until  they  had  put  a  mile 
or  so  between  them  and  the  village,  until  they  were 
out  of  sight,  in  fact,  and  then  without  guides  we  went 
on  towards  Kasu. 
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Reaching  the  Ono  River,  we  were  delighted  to  find 
a  native  suspension  bridge  across  it ;  it  was  more  than 
I  had  expected  in  these  outlying  parts.  When  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  structure,  however,  the  foot-ropes 
sagged  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  nearly  compelled 
to  release  my  hold  on  the  hand-ropes.  Had  I  done  so 
I  should  have  been  precipitated  into  the  hurrying  waters 
of  the  Ono,  some  forty  feet  below,  and  this  narrative 
never  would  have  been  written.  When  I  got  to  the 
other  side  I  relieved  my  pent-up  feelings  by  hurling 
a  few  imprecations  at  the  devilish  contrivance. 

From  the  Ono  we  followed  a  road  over  low  foot¬ 
hills  skirting  the  southern  side  of  the  plateau,  on  which 
were  many  villages.  I  did  not  halt  at  any  of  them  be¬ 
cause,  as  we  approached,  the  people  all  fled.  I  was  told 
afterwards  at  Kasu  that  they  had  thought  I  was  a 
German  “  company  man  ” — a  recruiter  of  native  labour. 
They  did  not  recognise  us  Government  men,  as  the 
uniform  of  my  police  was  of  “  another  kind.”  Company 
men  went  recruiting  with  muskets,  and  as  we  had  muskets 
they  thought  we  had  come  upon  the  same  mission.  A 
sad  state  of  affairs,  I  thought,  but  so  thoroughly 
German.  v  '-l  ,  k  .  - 

Towards  evening  the  line  of  police  and  carriers 

received  a  rude  shock.  We  were  passing  through  a 
small  belt  of  fir-trees,  when  an  “  old  man  cassowary  ” 
dashed  blindly  out  of  cover  straight  through  the  ranks, 
knocking  two  carriers  sprawling  in  his  tracks  ;  close 
upon  his  heels  came  three  hunters  armed  with  bows  f 
and  arrows  and  accompanied  by  dogs.  They  checked 
their  headlong  flight  when  they  saw  us,  gasped  their 
astonishment,  and  dived  into  the  firs  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  cassowary.  It  was  all  so  sudden  that  even  the 
fallen  carriers  had  to  join  in  the  laughter  that  followed. 
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Those  huntsmen  would  have  something  to  talk  about 
when  they  reached  home  that  night. 

Sundown  found  us  still  on  the  road,  a  good  distance 
from  Kasu,  weary  and  willing  enough  to  camp  anywhere. 
Coming  to  a  large  creek,  I  decided  to  camp  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  The  creek  was  bridged  by  a  single  log  with 
an  adzed  surface,  a  replica  of  some  of  those  logs  on  the 
Store  Road,  and  I  was  about  half-way  across  it  when 
my  feet  slid  from  under  me,  and  I  fell  some  twelve  feet 
into  shallow,  swiftly  running  water  which  barely  covered 
the  rocks.  For  a  moment  Morobe  seemed  very  far 
away.  When  the  police  got  me  out  of  it  I  was  relieved 
to  find  that  my  in  juries  extended  only  to  a  bruised 
thigh  and  a  strained  ankle.  I  have  been  scared  of  log 
crossings  ever  since.  % 

When  we  arrived  at  Kasu  the  next  day  I  saw  at 
once  that  we  had  left  behind  the  districts  “  not 
under  Government  control,”  and  that  here  were  the 
first  signs  of  civilisation.  In  the  main  village  there 
were  two  neat  rest-houses  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
at  Morobe  when  they  went  “  walk  about.”  The  chief 
of  the  village,  a  man  named  Keli  (who  is  also  the  Lulaia, 
i.e.  village  policeman),  said  that  they  had  been  built 
by  his  people  because  the  “  Kiap  ”  (Captain  at  Morobe) 
walked.  He  told  me  that  we  had  passed  by  the  villages 
of  Sopa  and  Galaina  the  day  before,  and  that  people 
there  and  in  other  villages  on  the  plateau  had  run  away 
because  they  did  not  know  the  British  Government 
yet.  They  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
and  they  were  still  afraid  of  white  men.  It  appears 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  German  patrol  shot  some  of 
the  people  on  this  part  of  the  plateau,  and  that  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children  ran  away  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  they  were  caught  by  the  mountain  tribes. 
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A  lot  were  killed  and  eaten  at  Gaivara  and  others  were 
eaten  at  a  place  called  Odau,  in  the  mountains  south  of 
Kasu.  The  details  are  horrible.  A  few,  after  being 
hunted  for  “  many  moons,”  got  back  to  their  homes,  or 
what  was  left  of  them,  via  the  Bonela  River,  a  large 
tributary  of  the  Waria  coming  in  from  the  south. 

The  natives  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  were 
driven  away  from  their  homes  for  no  reason  at  all, 
but  I  would  not  take  that  unreservedly  ;  for  all  I  know 
they  may  have  attacked  the  Germans  first.  In  any 
case  it  is  an  unhappy  story,  from  which  one  may  cull 
at  least  one  fact— these  natives  have  suffered. 

We  rested  and  lunched  at  Kasu— my  followers  most 
extravagantly  and  I  most  miserably,  formas  Cookie 
said,  the  tea  and  sugar  were  “no  more.”  I  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  however,  by  consuming  the 
inevitable  taro  and  the  last  of  the  last  damper.  We 
plodded  along  in  the  afternoon  over  undulating  grass 
country  until  we  came  to  what  I  think  must  be  one  of 
the  finest  waterfalls  in  New  Guinea.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sokopu.  The  fall  commences  over  a  sheer 
cliff  some  2,000  feet  above  the  main  Kasu  road.  How 
far  it  falls  without  interruption  I  cannot  say,  for  only 
the  first  few  hundred  feet  are  visible ;  thereafter  its 
course  is  obscured  by  a  razor-back  spur.  Standing 
below  it,  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  its  volume  and 
thunder.  It  rises  on  Mount  Dickson  (12,000  feet) 
and  flows,  like  all  the  waters  in  these  parts,  into  the 
Waria.  There  is  a  cluster  of  houses  within  a.  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  it.  How  the  people  can  live  with  such  a 
roar  of  waters  in  their  ears  day  and  night  I  do  not  know. 
They  would  not  move  away  from  it,  they  told  me,  after 
a  lot  of  questioning,  because  of  its  power  to  keep  away 
certain  evil  spirits  that  would  do  them  harm.  I  would 
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have  examined'  them  further  concerning  its  wonders, 
but  conversation  was  extremely  difficult,  and  moreover, 
with  the  aid  of  two  interpreters,  I  was  affording  the 
people  no  little  amusement.  Although  we  were  standing 
quite  close  to  one  another,  we  had  to  shout  question 
and  reply.  For  instance  : 

“  Ask  them  why  they  live  so  near  this  waterfall.” 

This  has  to  be  shouted  three  or  four  times  by  the 
interpreters  and  myself  before  it  reaches  the  ears  and 
understanding  of  the  villagers.  They  burst  into  laughter 
and  roar  something  back  at  the  interpreters,  which 
reaches  me  in  this  form  : 

“  We  don’t  eat  near  the  water  ;  we  eat  in  our  houses.” 

“  I  didn’t  tell  you  to  ask  them  that,  blockhead  !  ” 
— pause  for  breath,  then  roar  the  rest — “  I  told  you  to 
ask  them  why  they  live  here.”  All  right :  wait  for 
the  answer.  Wait  a  long  time  while  the  men  are  shout¬ 
ing  furiously  at  one  another ;  become  impatient,  and 
roar  at  No.  1  interpreter,  “  Well,  what  do  they  say  ?  ” 

“  They  say  they  are  not  going  to  leave  here,  because 
this  is  their  land.” 

“  I  didn’t  ask  them  about  leaving  their  land ;  I  asked 

you - ”  Look  daggers  at  the  interpreters,  then  try 

to  be  humorous  because  the  laughter  is  against  you. 
Police  and  carriers  have  to  join  in,  and  the  cook  holds 
his  stomach.  To  discuss  anything  at  all  with  those 
folks  one  needed  a  speaking-trumpet. 

Leaving  the  waterfall,  we  passed  on  down  a  long 
gentle  slope  for  some  miles  until  we  reached  the  place 
called  Aru  (Timanigoa),  referred  to  by  Sagoa.  It  is 
the  junction  of  several  roads  and  would  make  an  ideal 
situation  for  a  Government  outpost.  It  is  not  a  village 
— it  is  merely  the  name  of  the  locality  where  the  roads 
meet.  There  is,  however,  a  rest-house  there,  and  as 
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walking  for  me  liad  been  a  painful  task  on  account  of 
my  strained  ankle,  I  decided  to  go  no  farther  that 
day.  Looking  round  on  my  party  resting  here  and 
there  in  little  groups,  I  noticed  that  they  all  appeared 
travel-worn,  to  say  the  least,  torn  uniforms  and  sore 
feet  and  legs  testifying  to  the  severity  of  the  march. 
After  so  much  mountain  climbing,  the  marching  over 
the  flat,  hard  roads  of  the  plateau  had  proved  rather 
trying,  for  it  brought  into  play  muscles  that  had  to 
be  hardened  to  the  new  conditions.  The  effect  of  the 
change  of  country  was  very  obvious  at  Aru,  for  there 
most  of  the  men  were  lame.  It  was  a  condition  that 
evoked  much  comment  from  the  people  of  the  villages 
in  the  vicinity  who  came  to  look  upon  the  Engleez 
GovmenV’ 
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The  Dizhora  Range — Why  there  was  no  road  to  Owasupu — Into  Papua 
again — The  Owasupu  policeman — His  salary — At  Kila  village — The 
duties  of  a  V.C. — The  prisoners  sing  a  song — Their  sins  and  their  loyalty 
— Funnyface  has  a  narrow  escape — Toea’s  bridge  over  the  Waria — The 
importance  of  a  pig. 

FROM  Aru  to  Morobe  the  traveller  has  the  choice 
of  two  routes  :  one  running  north-east  via  Piowaria 
and  the  Mou  River ;  the  other  south  over  the  border 
into  Papua  and  through  the  Boli  country.  I  chose 
to  go  by  the  latter  route,  because  I  thought  that  by 
doing  so  I  should  avoid  some  rugged  mountains  that 
I  had  seen  to  the  east.  I  learned  afterwards,  however, 
that  this  is  the  route  to  be  avoided.  I  did  not  know 
this,  as  I  never  had  heard  of  the  Dizhora  Range.  To-day 
I  am  a  wiser  man. 

Leaving  Aru  on  Wednesday,  August  22nd,  we  struck 
out  for  the  villages  of  Owasupu  on  the  slopes  of  Bili 
Hill  (something  over  7,000  feet  above  sea),  which  promi¬ 
nent  peak  is  visible  from  Aru.  There  seems  to  be  a 
no-man’s-land  between  Owasupu  and  Aru,  for,  not  long 
after  leaving  the  latter  place,  we  ran  into  a  trackless 
country  and  followed  old  river-beds  strewn  with  slippery, 
moss  -  covered  stones  where  walking  was  extremely 
difficult,  and  for  my  unshod  followers  often  dangerous. 
Time  after  time  a  crash  and  a  rattle  of  gear  announced 
that  one  of  their  number  had  come  to  grief,  and  a  laugh 
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or  a  groan  registered  the  nature  of  the  fall.  I  could 
not  understand  the  absence  of  a  road  between  these 
two  well-populated  districts,  and  my  guides  from  Aru 
became  very  perturbed  when  I  sought  the  reason,  hastily 
explaining  that  it  was  not  their  country,  that  no  one 
lived  there,  that  they  would  make  one  by  and  by,  etc. 

I  charged  them  with  neglect  of  duty,  but  they  said 
that  if  their  master  had  asked  them  to  make  a  road, 
they  would  have  done  so  ;  but  really  “  it  was  no  one’s 
business  to  make  a  road  there.”  I  was  rather  amused 
at  their  efforts  to  appear  well  in  my  eyes,  but  as  they 
had  yet  to  be  paid  for  their  services,  this  can  be  under¬ 
stood.  Still,  they  lied  to  me.  It  was  their  business 
and  they  had  been  told  by  their  “  Kiap  ”  to  make 
a  road. 

Getting  away  from  the  river-beds  we  at  last  came 
upon  a  mountain  track  in  fair  order,  but  extremely 
clayey  and,  by  reason  of  the  rain  that  was  falling, 
difficult  of  ascent.  My  guides  said  that  it  was  the  road 
belonging  to  the  “  Engleez  Govmen’,”  and  that  we  would 
soon  be  in  “  Engleez  ”  land.  A  little  later  we  met  some 
men  and  women  who  greeted  us  in  Motu,  and  by  that 
I  knew  that  we  were  in  Papua  again.  Approaching 
a  village,  I  noticed  a  man  bathing  in  a  creek,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  task  for  a  native  on  a  cold,  rainy  day.  Catching 
sight  of  us,  however,  he  abandoned  his  ablutions,  and 
dashed  off  along  the  road  to  the  village  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  his  hand  !  Here  was  civilisation  with  a  ven¬ 
geance — soap  and  a  looking-glass  !  Ye  gods,  what  had 
we  struck  ?  As  some  of  the  Aru  men  were  laughing,  I 
became  curious,  and  was  told  that  the  individual  who 
was  eccentric  enough  to  “  wet  his  skin  ”  on  such  a  cold 
rainy  day  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lord  High 
Village  Policeman,  Aili  of  Owasupu.  He  was  engaged, 
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they  told  me,  preparing  himself  for  my  advent,  of 
which,  by  some  mysterious  means,  he  already  was 
aware. 

A  few  moments  later  we  arrived  in  the  village,  and 
there  he  was,  spruce  and  clean  in  a  new  uniform,  saluting 
my  disreputable  and  jaded  self,  and  at  the  same  time 
greeting  me  with  a  smile  that  broke  his  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  My  police  and  carriers 
also  received  a  welcome  in  the  form  of  a  very  large  smile 
and  a  handshake  all  round.  They  were,  you  see,  of 
the  one  Government,  and  this  was  the  first  Papuan 
village  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Nepa  ;  to  them  it  was 
like  coming  home. 

With  our  village  constable  I  could  talk  without  an 
interpreter,  for  he  had  a  rare  command  (for  a  mountain 
native)  of  the  musical  Motu  dialect.  I  saw  that  he 
was  consumed  with  suppressed  excitement.  Seldom 
did  the  Government  visit  Owasupu ;  and  never  before 
had  it  arrived  from  the  “  Germans’  country.”  It  was 
indeed  a  red-letter  day  ;  therefore  his  numerous  though 
respectful  questions  were  pardonable.  Stopping  short 
in  these,  he  called  upon  the  villagers,  who  were  coming 
in  from  all  directions,  to  bring  food  and  fires — “  quickly  ” 
he  added.  “  This  Taubada  has  come  not  from  Ioma, 
but  from  the  saltwater  —  over  there  !  ”  and  he  waved 
his  hand  vaguely  towards  the  Waria  mountains. 

Within  a  few  minutes  he  had  big  fires  going  (Owasupu 
is  6,000  feet  above  sea-level),  and  while  large  pots  of 
food  were  boiling,  he  cut  up  his  small  supply  of  tobacco 
and  divided  it  among  the  police  and  carriers,  our  supply 
having  long  since  given  out.  He  confided  to  me  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  all  the  Owasupu  villages,  and  that 
he  looked  after  the  road  to  Kila,  an  important  village 
a  mile  or  so  to  the  east.  He  had  just  returned  from 
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his  quarterly  visit  to  Ioma  (eight  days  journey), 
made  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Magistrate 
there  on  the  affairs  of  his  district,  which  he  said,  in 
response  to  my  inquiries,  were  “  mamoherea !  (in  other 
words,  splendid  !)  He  had,  he  also  told  me,  brought 
back  his  half-yearly  salary  (5s.  worth  of  tobacco!) 
and,  more  important  still,  a  complete  new  uniform  ! 

I  was  secretly  amused — and  pleased  too  to  find  here,  in 
the  never-never  of  Papua  such  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  on  towards  the  Boll 
villages,  meeting  on  the  road  the  Head  Constable  of 
the  district,  Toea,  a  fine  type  of  Papuan  who  has  served 
the  administration  for  many  years  in  this  remote  corner 
of  the  country.  He  took  us  on  to  the  village  of  Kila, 
where  he  lives.  Here  I  was  accommodated  in  one 
of  those  useful  rest-houses  one  finds  in  all  the  principal 
villages  throughout  that  part  of  Papua  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  while  my  police  and  carriers  were  given 
the  use  of  a  spare  house  belonging  to  Toea.  Kila  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  scrub-covered  mountains, 
forming  part  of  the  southern  watershed  of  the.  Waria. 
It  served  some  years  ago  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  intrepid 
miners  who  prospected  the  gloomy  gullies  and  ravines 
of  the  middle  Waria.  In  the  rest-house  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  remnants  of  the  Government  notices 
touching  the  doings  and  regulations  of  those  times  the 
years  between  1905  and  1910.  No  white  man  s  camp 
is  now  to  be  seen  alongside  the  tumbling  torrents  or  on 
precipitous  spurs,  for  the  conditions  born  of  the  War 
still  militate  against  both  prospecting  and  development, 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  middle  Waria, 
and  perhaps  the  upper  Waria  too,  will  again  provide 
camping-places  for  the  hardy  diggers  of  Papua,  some 
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of  whom  are  now  waiting  the  introduction  of  Mining 
Laws  to  cover  those  parts  of  the  river  formerly  in 
German  hands. 

The  evening  we  spent  at  Kila  was  a  busy  and  profit¬ 
able  one.  The  womenfolk,  under  the  supervision  of 
Toea’s  wife,  did  their  best  to  revive  the  colour  in  my 
clothes  and  Orderly  Manubeda  applied  needle  and 
cotton  in  a  masterly  fashion.  While  this  was  being 
done  Toea  busied  himself  roasting  one  of  his  numerous 
fowls  for  me.  '  Later  I  dined  table  d’hote,  enjoying  the 
poultry,  yams,  and  fruit  in  a  manner  that  brought 
smiles  of  satisfaction  to  mine  host’s  genial  countenance. 

Where’s  tea,  Taubada  ?  ”  he  asked,  for  he  had 
installed  himself  as  chef  and  waiter — my  worthy 
cook  being  too  weary  to  be  of  much  further  use  that 
night. 

“  Alas  !  Toea,  it  was  finished  long  ago,”  I  replied  ; 
whereupon  he  exclaimed  “  Yah  !  ”  and  then  “  Yah  !  ” 
again.  I  echoed  his  lugubrious  sentiments,  for  to  me 
no  meal  is  complete  without  that  cheerful  beverage. 

During  the  evening  Toea  discussed  the  affairs  of  his 
district.  I  remember  that  he  asked  me  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  policeman  to  help 
him  in  his  multifarious  tasks  at  Bob.  He  had,  he  said, 
many  miles  of  tracks  to  keep  clean,  many  cemeteries 
to  keep  in  order,  and  the  big  cane  bridge  over  the 
Waria  gave  him  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  had  to  report 
every  quarter  at  Ioma,  and  this  alone  kept  him  two 
weeks  on  the  road.  “  Ioma  is’dau  dau  mase  mase 
[the  deuce  of  a  long  way],  and  I  am  not  a  young  man 
now,  Taubada,”  he  added.  Listening  to  this  worthy 
man,  whom  I  should  judge  to  be  fifty  years  of  age, 
I  marvelled  at  his  energy  and  at  the  interest  he  dis¬ 
played  in  the  affairs  of  his  district.  Here,  far  from 
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headquarters,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by  bis 
district  officer,  be  bad  ample  opportunity  to  avoid,  at 
least  some  of  bis  numerous  tasks ;  but,  instead  of  making 
use  of  this  opportunity,  as  some  of  bis  kind  are  wont 
to  do,  be  chooses  the  harder  way  and  devotes  himself 
assiduously  to  the  works  assigned  him,  and  apparently 
to  many  others  of  bis  own  making.  These  were  my 
impressions  of  the  man,  and  they  were  fully  confirmed 
by  an  inspection  of  bis  record  at  Ioma. 

With  pardonable  pride  be  told  me  that  many  of  bis 
recommendations  to  Ioma  bad  been  adopted.  It  was 
be,  be  said,  who  bad  recommended  the  appointment 
of  Aili,  the  Owasupu  policeman,  and  the  Nele  police¬ 
man.  It  was  be  who  bad  planned  and  re-allotted  the 
work  on  the  roads  through  Bob,  so  that  no  man 
could  complain  of  having  more  than  bis  proper  share. 
It  was  be  again  who  built  the  rest-house,  and  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Waria,  and  so  on. 

“  But,  Taubada,  it  is  work  all  the  time  for  me,” 
and,  lapsing  into  pidgin-English  :  ‘  I  no  savee  spell. 

We  left  Kila  the  following  morning  at  an  early  hour 
for  the  villages  of  Nele.  Toea  warned  me  before  starting 
that  there  was  a  long  and  rough  mountain  road  before 
us,  and  that  we  would  not  reach  the  villages  before 
sundown.  As  a  parting  gift  the  Kila  folk  presented 
my  followers  with  a  pig,  and  notwithstanding  my  warn¬ 
ings  about  the  long  day  before  them,  they  took  it  m 
turns  between  them  and  carried  it  over  one  of.  the 
hardest  mountain  roads  I  have  ever  seen.  Tne  animal 
weighed  over  a  hundredweight,  and  tied  to  a  pole 
it  made  a  heavy  load  for  two  men. 

Most  of  the  carriers  had  been  travelling  empty-handed 
for  some  days,  and  now  that  they  were  back  in  Papua 
they  seemed  quite  happy  again.  Marching  out  of 
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Kila  farewelled  by  the  people,  they  set  up  a  good 
imitation  of  a  song  sung  by  the  warriors  in  Kwolum 
Valley.  It  struck  me  as  being  rather  a  martial  air, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  when  its  presto-staccato  ending 
caused  a  mild  panic  among  the  women  and  children 
standing  alongside  the  road.  The  men  laughed  and 
said  that  it  was  good.  These  people  at  least  did  not 
seem  to  mind  that  the  singers  were  prisoners  serving 
sentences  for  murder,  and  after  all,  why  should  they  ? 
If  one  were  to  ask  all  the  prisoners  in  Papua  why  they 
were  in  gaol,  the  answer  in  most  cases  would  be  in  this 
strain  :  “  Oh,  many  moons  ago,  before  the  Government 
came,  So-and-so  killed  my  sister  [or  brother,  or  some 
other  relative],  therefore  I  waited  and  ‘paid  back* 
by  killing  his  sister,  as  soon  as  I  got  the  chance  !  ” 

It  is  not  the  fashion  in  this  land  to  punish  the  murderer 
directly  ;  some  poor  innocent  usually  suffers.  One  old 
man  in  Nepa  Gaol  told  me  that  he  had  waited  too  long, 
and  that  when  he  paid  back,  the  Government  was  at 
Kikori,  and  that  it  “  got  wild  and  put  him  into  gaol.” 
Yet  another  told  me  that  he  did  not  kill  So-and-so  ; 
he  only  told  someone  else  to  do  the  deed  !  For  him, 
I  expect  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  his 
incarceration.  I  often  think  that  the  sympathy,  if 
any  at  all  is  necessary,  might  be  given  to  the  prisoner 
in  some  of  these  cases  ;  but  of  course  no  Government 
— no  British  Government,  at  any  rate— would  counte¬ 
nance  such  methods  of  retribution,  and  therefore  the 
man  who  “  pays  back  ”  nowadays  in  such  a  salutary 
fashion  is  guided  into  the  ways  of  civilisation  through 
the  gates  of  a  gaol.  But  let  it  be  said  that  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  such  cases  are  invariably  light. 

People  have  often  asked  me  if  I  have  not  been  afraid 
to  travel  in  lonely  places  with  men  convicted  of  murder, 
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pointing  out  that  a  lone  white  man  might  be  a  source 
of  temptation  to  natives  who  regard  murder  so  lightly. 

I  have  usually  replied  to  the  effect  that,  if  there  is 
danger,  I  have  never  been  aware  of  it.  I  never  had  any 
real  trouble  with  the  Nepa  prisoners,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  be  some  of  the  worst  in  the  country , 
for  two  years  they  shared  with  me  the  joys  and  miseries 
of  the  march  and  they  rarely  complained.  I  took  them 
with  me  as  carriers  even  on  expeditions  organised  for 
the  apprehension  of  men  who,  like  themselves,  were 
guilty  of  murder,  and  on  those  occasions  their  conduct 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  a  rule  on  patrol  they 
were  keen  to  please  me,  and  showed  a  real  regard  for 
my  welfare.  Except  on  the  few  occasions  when  they 
entirely  lost  heart  through  the  cold  on  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains,  I  could,  so  to  speak,  do  anything  with  them.  True 
enough,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  one  might  desert  me 
occasionally — there  was  always  that  risk  ;  but  this 
rarely  happened.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  two  occa¬ 
sions  previously  mentioned,  I  cannot  recall  a  prisoner 
deserting  me. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kila  we  were  confronted  by  a 
river  tumbling  down  towards  the  WTina  from  Mount 
Albert  Edward,  when  an  unusual  incident  occurred. 
With  two  policemen  I  had  waded  with  great  difficulty 
to  mid-stream,  when  the  men  behind  me  set  up  a  yell. 
Turning  and  following  their  gaze  I  saw  the  black  head 
of  my  dog,  Eunnyface,  bobbing  about  in  the  whirl 
of  waters  like  a  cork.  He  was  then  some  twenty  yards 
away  from  me  down-stream,  striving  valiantly  to  reach 
a  policeman  who  had  ventured  towards  him  at  some 
considerable  risk  to  himself.  From  where  I  stood  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  him,  and  I  think  he  saw  this, 
for  with  a  last  piteous  look  at  me,  he  gave  up  the  struggle 
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and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  spray  and  foam.  I  came 
near  to  calling  myself  a  coward,  but  reflection  told  me 
that  no  man  could  have  dragged  him  out  of  the  whirlpool 
into  which  he  had  drifted.  A  mile  to  the  north,  the 
river  joined  the  waters  of  the  Waria  :  once  in  those  and 
Funnyface  would  have  commenced  his  last  journey. 
He  had  accompanied  me  on  most  of  my  patrols  from 
Nepa,  and  only  the  day  before  at  Kila  had  I  washed 
his  cut  and  blistered  feet.  On  him,  seasoned  traveller 
that  he  was,  the  journey  had  begun  to  leave  its  mark. 
He  was  a  black,  half-bred  collie,  a  powerful  hunter, 
and  a  faithful  guard.  I  completed  the  crossing  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  tumult  around  me.  Funny  face  had 
gone  !  Never  again  would  he  guard  my  camp  ;  never 
again  would  he  delight  me  with  his  tricks.  Why  had 
I  brought  him  on  such  a  journey  ?  So  ran  my  thoughts 
until  the  corporal’s  voice  broke  in  upon  me. 

“  Where’s  Toea  ?  ”  He  was  shouting  at  the  men  in 
the  river. 

“  Sedila  :  sinawa  dekena  ”  (in  the  river,  perhaps). 

Here  a  Kila  native  came  out  of  the  river  and  said 
that  he  had  seen  Toea  running  down  the  river. 

“  Come,  let  us  hurry,  Taubada,”  he  said.  “  The  river 
touches  the  track  again  before  it  enters  the  Waria.  “  If 
he  is  in  time  Toea  will  hold  your  dog.” 

I  hurried  along  in  the  direction  indicated  without 
sharing  the  optimism  of  the  Kila  man  ;  what  hope  had 
any  man  of  racing  those  waters  ?  Up  and  down  a 
spur  we  scrambled,  in  and  out  of  a  creek,  and  then  up 
the  face  of  another  spur.  Running  along  this,  we  got 
a  glimpse  of  a  man  wading  out  of  the  river ;  but  there 
was  no  Funnyface  to  be  seen  !  I  stood  there  for  a 
moment  feeling  rather  blue,  and  then  there  was  a  yelp 
at  my  side  and  a  black  curly  mass  was  jumping  up 
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at  me  in  the  old  familiar  way.  Toea  had  saved  him  ; 
had  pulled  him  to  safety  before  we  reached  the  ridge. 
He  was  bleeding  from  a  cut  on  the  head,  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  quite  exhausted,  although  the  whole  incident 
had  occupied  only  a  few  minutes. 

When  dripping  Toea  arrived,  Funnyface  limped 
over  to  him  and  barked  his  thanks.  Toea,  on  his  part, 
briefly  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  dog  in  difficulties 
and  had  sprinted  down  the  river  (every  inch  of  which  he 
seemed  to  know)  to  a  point  where  a  mass  of  big  boulders 
enabled  him  to  get  out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
A  big  bend  in  the  river  favoured  him  in  the  race.  Lying 
down,  clinging  to  a  rock,  he  was  able  to  snatch  the  dog 
from  the  torrent  as  it  swept  him  along.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Funnyface  that  he  wore  a  collar  that  day,  for  by 
that  alone  did  Toea  lift  him  from  the  grip  of  the  waters. 
With  my  thanks  the  old  V.C.  received  the  collar  that 
had  helped  to  save  my  dog’s  life,  and  he  promptly 
placed  it  aroimd  the  neck  of  his  own  canine  pet.  At 
the  next  stream  we  came  to  a  big  policeman  seized  Mr. 
Funnyface  and  carried  him  bodily  across.  He  could 
have  swum  it  easily  enough,  but  they  were  taking  no 
risks ;  he  was,  you  see,  such  an  efficient  guard,  as  well 
as  a  companion  in  the  night  watches. 

During  the  whole  of  that  morning  we  passed  over 
difficult  though  clean  mountain  tracks,  stopping  a  few 
moments  at  several  small  villages,  where  I  was  shown 
the  coconut  trees  planted  under  Toea’s  supervision. 
They  were  not  as  healthy  as  coastal  palms,  but  they 
had  reached  the  bearing  stage,  and  Toea  was  justly 
proud  of  them.  He  had  obtained  the  seed  nuts  from 
the  officer  at  Ioma,  and  with  a  few  friends  had  carried 
them  all  the  way  to  Boli,  where,  as  he  humorously 
explained,  he  was  ridiculed  for  his  pains.  The  people 
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were  so  sure,  lie  said,  that  “  these  saltwater  trees  ” 
would  not  grow  in  the  mountains  that  he  had  to  “  talk 
gaol  ”  before  he  could  get  them  planted. 

After  leaving  the  last  Boli  village  we  came  face  to 
face  with  the  Waria  again,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
troublesome  crossing  on  the  road  to  Hei.  It  had 
“  grown  ”  a  good  deal  since  then,  but  we  did  not  mind, 
as  the  track  we  were  on  led  down  to  a  very  fine  native 
bridge  fully  a  hundred  yards  long  and  five  or  six  feet 
wide.  Toea  smiled  his  satisfaction  when  he  saw  me 
admiring  it. 

It  looked  an  important  sort  of  structure  swinging 
there  some  forty  feet  above  the  river,  and  really  it 
is,  for  it  is  the  gate  to  the  upper  Waria ;  but  I  would 
not  like  to  have  the  job  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  The 
cane  ropes  with  which  it  is  constructed  last  perhaps 
for  three  months,  then  they  have  to  be  replaced  by 
others  cut  from  the  jungle.  It  is  a  constant  sort  of 
job  because  the  renewals  can  never  be  made  at  the  one 
time,  since  that  would  mean  demolishing  the  bridge 
and  closing  the  road,  therefore  a  gang  is  nearly  always 
doing  something  to  it.  Each  village  apparently  has 
a  section  to  look  after ;  but  when  a  lot  of  labour  is 
required  for,  say,  pulling  the  sag  out  of  the  foot-ropes, 
the  village  constable  calls  on  “  all  hands.” 

Toea  told  me  that  many  years  ago,  before  he  “  took 
the  clothes  ”  for  the  Boli  district  (before  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  V.C.) — when  he  worked  as  a  carrier  for  the  gold 
diggers  that  came  up  the  Waria — several  men  lost  their 
lives  owing  to  the  perilous  state  of  the  bridge  in  those 
times.  Now,  he  said,  all  that  was  altered  ;  the  bridge 
had  been  strengthened  and  was  kept  in  repair.  To  people 
living  in  more  civilised  parts,  the  Boli  bridge  would  seem 
a  perilous  structure  yet  to  pass  over,  but  really  it  is 
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not  so.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  bridge  that  a  highly  nervous 
person  should  venture  on  alone,  for  its  apparent  frailty 
and  the  drop  to  the  river  below  would  be  enough  to 
cause  him  to  lose  his  head  before  he  felt  the  swing 
that  occurs  as  one  approaches  the  centre  ;  but  judged 
by  Papuan  standards,  it  is,  or  was  when  I  passed  over 
it,  a  safe  and  excellent  structure.  Toea  said  that  no 
carrier  would  lose  his  life  on  the  bridge  while  he  was 
Village  Constable.  He  had  told  the  Government  this, 
and  the  people  knew  it.  When  there  was  a  job  to  be 
done,  there  was  no  quarrelling  about  it,  because  he  had 
portioned  out  all  the  work  fairly  among  the  people. 
If  there  were  any  complaints,  he  acted  as  arbitrator ; 
he  also  inspected  all  repairs. 

To  briefly  describe  the  structure :  A  substantial 
stage  of  hardwood  is  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  built  against  and  fastened  to  trees  growing  in  the 
vicinity.  Across  the  river  between  these  stages  are 
stretched  two  foot-ropes  and  two  hand-rails  both  five 
feet  apart,  the  hand-rails  being  some  four  feet  above 
the  foot-ropes.  These  ropes  are  fastened  to  the  stages. 
Plaited  canes  form  the  deck  and  sides  of  the  bridge,  and 
numerous  other  ropes,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  feet 
long,  are  tied  to  high  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
to  hold  the  span  in  position.  Some  of  these  “  guys  ” 
are  fastened  to  the  foot-ropes  and  some  to  the  hand¬ 
rails.  The  foot-ropes  are  made  up  of  ten  or  twelve 
canes,  each  about  half  an  inch  thick,  all  tightly  bound 
together.  The  whole  structure  is  an  ingenious  affair, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  it  requires  constant  attention. 

My  admiration  grew  as  I  walked  across  it,  for  I  could 
not  help  comparing  it  with  some  of  the  crazy  structures 
that  I  had  crossed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  On 
that  bridge  alone  Toea,  in  my  opinion,  “  earned  his 
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clothes  ”  (his  appointment).  Watching  the  string  of 
police  and  carriers  making  the  crossing,  I  again  bewailed 
the  lack  of  a  camera.  The  swaying  bridge,  filled  with 
men,  high  up  above  the  Waria,  would  have  made  a 
picture  full  of  interest  for  the  reader — a  picture  that 
I  cannot  portray  by  mere  words.  The  police  and  carriers 
shared  my  admiration  for  the  bridge,  and  one  of  them 
flattered  Toea  with  the  remark  that  it  was  “  like  a 
white  man’s  bridge  !  ” 

Last  to  cross  it  were  the  unfortunates  carrying  the 
Boli  pig  that  was  to  serve  as  supper  that  night  for 
all.  The  “  barracking  ”  that  went  on  below  from  their 
fellows,  as  they  paused  and  balanced  with  their  load, 
was  highly  amusing.  Cried  one  hungry  member : 
“  If  you  drop  that  pig,  we’ll  have  to  eat  you  to-night.” 
“  Put  him  down  and  let  him  walk,  Tufasa  !  ”  yelled 
another  ;  and  “  You’re  walking  like  your  grandmother !  ” 
cried  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Looking  up  at  the  men  above  me,  I  would  not  have 
cared  to  have  changed  places  with  them  at  the  moment. 
They  answered  the  good-natured  jokes  with  smiles, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  their  burden  was  too  much  for 
them,  especially  when  it  struggled,  as  it  frequently 
did,  to  get  out  of  its  bonds.  Had  they  dropped  him 
on  that  bridge  he  probably  would  have  broken  through 
the  basket-work,  and  so  ended  his  career  in  the  rapids 
below.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  His  two  carriers  got 
him  down  to  earth  at  last,  and  there  sat  heavily  upon 
him,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all  hands.  That 
pig  was  going  to  bring  sorrow  as  well  as  joy  before  the 
day  was  finished,  and  I  told  them  so ;  but  they  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  him.  You  see, 
they  were  Papuans,  and  a  Papuan’s  most  prized  pos¬ 
session  is  King  Pig. 
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Before  leaving  the  bridge,  I  took  farewell  of  Toea. 
He  offered  to  accompany  me  to  Nele,  but  as  there  were 
no  villages  along  the  way,  I  decided  to  spare  him  from 
the  climb  before  us.  Looking  down  on  the  river,  I 
saw  him,  a  small,  solitary  figure,  gazing  up  in  order  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  us.  “A  good  and  faithful 
servant,”  was  my  opinion  of  him  as  I  turned  my  face 
upwards  once  again. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  WIDOW  OF  NELE,  AND  OTHER  THINGS 

“  Red  feet  ” — Along  the  border — Bloodthirsty  leeches — -The  cruel 
road  to  Nele — Mountain  madness — By  a  fireside  at  Nele — -The  widow — - 
Her  calm  and  kindness — -Her  son — At  Gumo  village — My  old  enemy 
turns  up — The  Gumo  bridge — Fever  and  dreams — Corporal  Nicholson. 

IT  was  at  Boli  that  I  found  myself  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  walking  so  long  in  wet  boots.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  could  have  avoided  some  of  the  watercourses, 
but  on  these  mountain  journeys  the  police  and  carriers 
have  quite  enough  to  do  without  affording  their  officer 
the  doubtful  comfort  of  being  carried  when  a  creek  or 
river  has  to  be  crossed.  True  enough,  I  am  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  when,  starting  out  in  the  morning  in  dry  clothes, 

I  find  soon  afterwards  that  a  river  has  to  be  forded, 
especially  if  it  is  a  cold  mountain  stream.  It  means 
that  one  walks  in  wet  clothes  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  or  at  least  until  they  are  dry  again.  Of  course, 
on  some  patrols  watercourses  are  few  and  far  between, 
but  on  this  road  to  Morobe,  more  especially  after  leaving 
the  Waria  plateau,  I  was  in  and  out  of  creeks  and  rivers 
continually  during  each  day's  march.  So  it  came  about 
that  after  leaving  Boli  the  skin  began  to  peel  off  my 
feet,  notwithstanding  experiments  on  my  part  with 
medicines  I  carried.  First,  the  skin  peeled  from  the 
toes,  and  when  these  were  a  fiery  red,  the  whole  foot 
began  to  shed  its  coat.  Sulphur  ointment  eased  the 
condition  somewhat,  but  it  did  not  allay  the  incessant 
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itching  at  night.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  and  again,  that 
it  is  due  to  the  highly  mineralised  water  that  is  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  Papua ;  but  personally  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  due  to  either  of  these  things,  because  the 
police  and  carriers  enjoyed  absolute  immunity  from  it. 

It  may  be  merely  a  case  of  chronic  wet  feet,  alternately 
heated  by  the  heavy  climbing  and  chilled  by  the  cold 
mountain  streams  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
In  any  case,  I  suffered  agonies  for  some  weeks  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  cross-island  journey,  and  I  never 

want  to  have  “  red  feet  again. 

On  the  road  to  Nele  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time 
since  crossing  the  border  at  Aru,  the  boundary  posts 
marking  the  erstwhile  Anglo-German  border.  In  1909 
a  good  deal  of  gold  was  being  won  on  the  Waria  River, 
which,  until  that  time,  had  formed  a  rough  boundary 
for  the  two  Governments.  Disputes  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  have  a  portion  of  the  boundary 
surveyed.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  officers  from 
both  Governments.  After  many  months  of  toil  some 
sixty  miles  were  marked  and  the  line  carried  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Dickson  (12,000  feet).  Here  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  surveyors  were  insur¬ 
mountable,  so  they  returned  to  the  coast.  Some  of 
the  Boli  men  were  carriers  on  that  expedition,  and  they 
still  tell  the  stories  of  their  suffering.  I  believe  that 
the  percentage  of  sick  men  in  both  British  and  German 
camps  was  extraordinary.  The  track  that  I  followed 
from  Boli  (there  are  several)  occasionally  crosses  the 
boundary,  and  here  and  there  along  the  tortuous 
and  rugged  way,  in  gloomy  gully  and  on  towering 
spur,  stand  great  posts,  like  silent  sentinels  of  civilisa¬ 
tion. 
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During  tlie  greater  part  of  that  day’s  march  we  were 
tormented  by  the  biggest  and  most  vicious  of  leeches 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Some  of  them  were  three 
inches  in  length.  They  crawled  upon  us  from  the 
surface  of  the  track,  they  fell  upon  us  from  the  moss- 
hung  trees,  and  waited  on  every  fern  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  at  our  blood.  A  fierce  “  Ugh  !  ”  or 
“  Yah  !  ”  was  a  sign  that  one  of  the  creatures  had  bitten 
deeper  than  usual.  The  victim  would  hold  up  the 
column  on  the  narrow  path  by  stopping  to  scrape  off 
the  hungry  parasite  with  axe  or  scrub-knife,  and  then 
dozens  of  others  would  catch  us.  As  for  myself,  when 
I  had  managed  effectually  to  block  their  ingress  through 
my  boots  and  puttees,  the  wretched  things  crawled 
up  my  back  and  gorged  themselves  on  my  uncovered 
neck.  One  brute  was  having  a  meal  from  my  ear 
when  a  sympathetic  carrier  spotted  him  and  put  an  end 
to  his  debauch.  Unfortunately  their  presence  is  not 
usually  felt  until  they  have  slaked  their  thirst  and 
commence  withdrawing  their  teeth.  It  is  easy  then 
to  pull  them  off  and  trample  them  fiercely  to  death,  but, 
apart  from  the  satisfaction  that  action  affords,  it  does 
not  help  matters,  nor  does  it  prevent  sores  from 
forming  afterwards.  One  can  only  contemplate  with 
horror  the  fate  of  a  lonely  traveller  should  he  fall 
unconscious  by  the  way  in  a  locality  where  leeches 
swarm. 

Towards  sundown,  harassed  and  tired,  we  halted 
on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  some  9,000  feet  above  sea 
and  searched  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  Nele.  Through 
the  glasses  I  picked  out  a  few  grey  dots  far  below  us 
that  I  recognised  as  houses.  Whether  they  represented 
Nele  or  not  I  did  not  know,  but  I  was  determined  to 
descend  to  them  and  camp.  We  could  have  cried 
12 
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“  Enough  ”  there  and  then,  but  there  was  no  place 
for  the  tents  and  we  were  far  above  water.  The  day  s 
march,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  had  taxed  our  endurance 
to  the  utmost :  we  had  crossed  the  Dizhora  Range,  and 
although  it  was  by  no  means  the  longest  climb  on  the 
journey,  it  seemed  to  have  proved  the  most  trying. 
Even  my  dog  had  exhausted  his  wonderful  energy. 

,  For  the  first  time  on  that  journey  he  “  caved  in  ”  If 
we  halted  only  for  a  moment  he  would  lie  down  with 
a  groan  as  if  his  whole  body  ached  beyond  relief ; 
getting  no  ease,  he  would  limp  to  another  spot,  and 
flop  himself  down  with  a  little  squeak  of  protest, 
only,  however,  to  get  up  again  and  try  another 
position.  In  spite  of  our  fatigue,  we  had  to  laugh  at 
his  antics. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge,  we  had  not  covered  more 
than  sixteen  miles  that  day,  yet  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  covered  sixty,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  track. 
We  would  rise  to  the  summit  of  one  spur,  plunge  incon¬ 
tinently  down  the  other  side,  cross  the  usual  torrent 
at  the  bottom,  and  immediately  start  another  ascent, 
heart-bursting  in  its  precipitousness  ;  getting  to  the  top, 
we  would  find  that  the  track  dipped  again  hundreds 
of  feet  to  another  creek,  and  so  on.  It  was  a  continual 
battle  with  high  limestone  ridges.  An  uninterrupted 
ascent  has  no  terrors  for  most  travellers  in  Papua,  but 
an  ascent  broken  constantly  by  precipitous  descents 
is  quite  another  thing.  I  thought  at  times  that  the 
track  seemed  hard  to  me  by  reason  of  a  suspicious 
throbbing  in  my  head,  but  a  glance  at  the  exhausted 
police  dispelled  that  idea.  Like  me,  they  craved 
for  rest. 

Mentally  measuring  the  last  descent  before  us,  I 
realised  that  it  was  the  steepest  of  all,  and  that  we  would 
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have  to  lose  no  time  if  we  were  to  reach  the  village 
before  night  set  in.  So  down,  down,  and  always  down 
we  went,  driving  sore  toes  into  the  moss  and  roots  to 
save  a  headlong  flight.  I  made  better  progress  than 
my  unshod  companions,  and  soon  found  myself  alone 
descending  through  great  patches  of  cleared  mountain¬ 
side,  portions  of  which  were  planted  with  the  usual 
native  foods. 

In  Papua  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  that 
mountain  natives  cultivate  the  steepest  slopes  they 
can  find,  even  where  there  are  rich  flats  closer  at  hand. 
At  one  time  I  thought  it  was  a  curious  custom,  to 
say  the  least,  but  scrambling  down  through  the  gardens 
of  Nele,  avoiding  pig-traps  and  stumbling  over  stumps 
of  trees,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some 
method  in  this  mountain  madness.  If  the  reader 
could  see  the  walls  of  Nele  Ravine,  he  probably  would 
agree  with  me.  They  are  heavily  clothed  with  timber, 
but  they  are  so  steep  that  no  burning  off  is  necessary. 
No  sooner  is  a  tree  felled  than  it  crashes  down  to  one 
of  the  torrents  running  below.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  planting  your  crop.  The 
soil  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  neither  are 
the  stumps  removed,  for  they  help  to  hold  the  soil 
together.  As  for  the  crops  produced  :  those  I  saw 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  ambitious  of  gardeners  ; 
but  they  aroused  in  me  no  more  admiration  than 
did  the  tree-stumps  which  stood  among  them.  On 
that  steep  mountain-side  I  was  a  spent  man, 
racing  the  darkness  with  the  ghosts  of  malaria  at 
my  heels. 

Reaching  the  bottom  at  last,  I  waded  through  the 
chilly  waters  of  a  creek  which  wet  me  to  the  armpits, 
and  then  commenced  a  steep  ascent  to  the  village, 
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endeavouring  to  dispel  fatigue  with  the  cheerful  words 
of  Arnold  : 


Rough  is  the  highway, 

Onward,  still  onward. 

Upward  and  forward  ! 

Time  will  restore  us  ; 

Light  is  above  us, 

Rest  is  before  us. 

Limping  into  the  village,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  mere 
settlement  of  five  houses,  and  that  it  was  deserted. 
But  then  I  saw  a  fire.  Crossing  to  it,  I  sank  down  on 
to  a  log  and  waited,  like  Micawber,  for  something  to 
turn  up.  The  first  thing  was  Funny  face,  who,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me  before  the  fire,  did  not  know  whether 
to  wag  his  tail  or  groan.  I  dimly  realised  that  he  had 
crossed  the  creek  unaided.  Spread  at  my  feet,  he  caught 
the  cold  water  dripping  from  my  clothes,  but  he  uttered 
no  protest,  and  I  was  too  tired  to  hunt  him  away.  I 
began  to  regret  that  I  had  brought  him  on  such  an 
arduous  journey,  but  then  I  recalled  what  they  said 
at  the  Store— “  a  dog’s  a  man’s  mate  at  any  time  in 
this  country.”  And  of  course  they  knew  ;  so  Funnyface 
had  a  right  to  be  where  he  was. 

I  had  not  been  seated  long  when  my  thoughts  were 
interrupted  by  a  woman  approaching  through  the 
gloom  with  a  pot  of  water  on  her  head.  Her  alarm 
at  first  was  manifest,  but  I  remained  seated  by  the 
fire.  I  did  not  see  whether  she  was  young  or  old  ;  m 
fact,  I  scarcely  looked  at  her,  and  she  spoke  first  to 
my  astonishment  in  Motu  : 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  I’m  a  widow,”  she  said.  “  Whence  do  you  come  ? 

“  From  the  mountains,”  said  I,  nodding  to  the  west. 
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“  You're  tired,"  she  said. 

“  I’m  hungry,"  said  I.  “  Have  you  a  yam  you 
could  give  me  ?  or  some  sugar-cane,  perhaps  ?  " 

Putting  down  her  pot  of  water  she  quickly  built  up 
the  fire  before  me,  and  from  a  house  near  by  brought 
me  a  hot  yam  to  eat.  This  I  negotiated  in  silence,  while 
she  observed  me  intently  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fire.  Her  quiet,  friendly  demeanour  surprised  me.  Most 
inland  women  would  have  fled  from  a  white  man  under 
such  circumstances ;  but  not  this  widow  of  Nele.  In 
reply  to  my  questions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
men-folk,  she  said,  as  though  the  darkness  was  nothing 
to  her  : 

“  They  are  coming  down  the  gardens  now." 

“  No  ;  they  are  my  followers,"  said  I. 

“  Then  the  Nele  men  are  with  them,"  said  she, 
turning  from  the  wind  and  listening. 

And  it  was  so.  First  my  orderly  arrived,  accompanied 
by  a  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  village  constable. 
While  he  was  explaining  things,  the  weary  carriers 
straggled  in,  followed  by  the  Nele  men,  who  were 
carrying  the  pig  and  what  loads  were  left.  Finally, 
the  corporal  appeared  and  reported  everybody  present 
— it  was  more  than  I  had  expected — and  then  flopped 
down  on  his  swag.  The  Nele  men,  seeing  the  position 
of  things,  got  busy  and  in  a  few  moments  big  fires 
were  blazing  merrily ;  then  pots  of  yams  and  bananas 
were  mounted  over  them,  giving  an  air  of  promise 
which  considerably  cheered  my  jaded  men. 

Meanwhile  a  lot  of  women-folk  had  turned  up,  and 
— of  course — they  added  to  the  general  bustle.  The 
advent  of  a  real  live  magistrate,  disreputable-looking 
though  he  was,  with  police  and  carriers,  was  an  event 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  lonely  mountain 
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settlement.  Other  patrols  had  come  from  Boll,  but 
they  always  had  avoided  the  descent  into  Nele  by 
swinging  a  little  to  the  north  from  the  summit  of  the 
spur  above  the  village.  They  would  then  halt  at  the 
more  important  village  of  Mateli,  where  there  was  a 
rest-house.  It  appeared  that  I  had  missed  an  important 
turn-off  above  the  village. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  erect  our  tents  that  night. 
The  widow,  she  who  had  warmed  me  with  a  fire  and 
a  hot  yam,  turned  out  to  be  the  mother  of  the  young 
policeman  of  the  village.  She  had  a  new  house,  she 
said,  and  I  must  occupy  it — which  I  did ;  the  police 
and  the  carriers  were  to  crowd  in  and  under  a  spare  house. 
There  was  solace  for  them  in  that  arrangement,  for  it 
was  still  cold  at  night.  Thus  Nele  accommodated  the 
travellers.  The  Boli  pig  was  killed,  cooked  (?),  and 
divided  among  all  hands,  so  my  prophecy  was  not 
falsified. 

After  a  supper  washed  down  with  cold  water,  I  lin¬ 
gered  with  my  dog  for  a  while  before  the  glowing  embers 
of  the  fire  “  under  the  wide  and  starry  sky,”  and  thought 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  mountainous  track 
still  before  us.  I  recalled  that  I  had  read  somewhere 
a  statement  by  D ’Albertis  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
rather  cross  the  most  difficult  mountain  in  the  Alps 
with  an  alpenstock  than  cross  an  ordinary  hill  in  New 
Guinea.  Looking  at  the  dark,  silent  masses  towering 
above  me  on  every  side,  and  calling  to  mind  the  rugged 
ranges  we  had  scaled  during  the  previous  fortnight,  I 
was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  distinguished  explorer’s 
statement.  In  fact,  before  turning  in,  I  was  ready  to 
agree  with  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  Alps. 

.  The  next  morning  the  young  policeman  of  Nele 
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accompanied  us  to  Mateli.  “  Yarning  ”  with  him  on  the 
track,  I  learned  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  far 
Vailala,  where  he  had  served  for  two  years  as  a  general 
labourer.  Passing  the  Government  outpost  at  Ioma 
on  his  way  home,  he  had  applied  for  and  received  his 
appointment.  He  was  to  assist  Toea  of  Boli  in  the  work 
of  his  district,  and  had  instructions  to  proceed  and 
report  to  him  to  that  effect.  Having  worked  for 
the  white  men  and  travelled  far,  acquiring  as  he  went 
a  knowledge  of  the  Government  and  its  ways,  he  was, 
so  to  speak,  pre-eminently  fitted,  in  his  own  eyes,  to 
represent  the  Government  at  Nele.  Although  there 
were  others  older  and  wealthier  than  he  in  the  district, 
had  they  travelled  ?  had  they  seen  the  sea  ?  and  the 
other  wonders  outside  the  mountains  ?  No,  of  course 
they  had  not ;  and  that  being  so,  it  was  only  fit  and 
proper  that  he,  Kasongo,  the  young  slim  son  of  Fariaua, 
should  get  the  job.  Against  such  an  array  of  facts 
I  did  not  care  to  argue,  and  neither  did  I  care  to  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind.  Therefore  I  agreed  with  my  voluble 
friend  that  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  job,  and  we 
left  it  at  that. 

The  track  between  Nele  and  Mateli  is,  in  places,  a 
series  of  ledges  in  the  face  of  cliffs  overhanging  the 
Waria  River.  In  parts  it  is  so  narrow  that  one  has 
to  move  along  very  cautiously  with  one  eye  turned 
from  the  surging  waters  below.  It  is  a  wild  but  in¬ 
teresting  track  where  the  scenes  are  always  new. 

Entering  Mateli  after  a  five-hours’  march,  we  rested 
and  partook  of  the  midday  meal ;  then  we  pushed  on 
towards  Gumo,  which  was  our  halting-place  for  the 
night.  In  the  afternoon  I  experienced  again  that 
lassitude  and  weariness  of  flesh  that  heralds  an  attack 
of  fever.  For  a  while  my  old  enemy  had  given  me  a 
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rest,  notwithstanding  the  mountain  climate,  but  he 
had  returned  at  last  to  renew  operations  in  a  very 
business-like  manner.  With  a  temperature  of  102 
I  faced  another  cane  suspension  bridge,  this  time  oppo¬ 
site  the  village  of  Gumo.  I  said  bridge,  but  it 
reminded  me  strongly  of  a  collection  of  telegraph 
a  wires  ;  it  needed  only  a  few  sparrows  sitting  on  it  to 
complete  the  illusion.  To  cross  this  particular  style 
of  “  bridge  ”  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  double  grip  on 
the  single  hand-rope  ;  then  you  must  slither  sideways 
on  the  single  foot-rope,  which  is  just  thick  enough  to 
fit  in  the  space  between  the  sole  and  heel  of  your  boot. 
If  these  ropes  are  slack,  and  they  usually  are,  you  will 
find  the  centre  of  the  bridge  much  lower  than  the  ends, 
and  instead  of  crossing  on  a  tight  rope,  you  will  descend 
with  the  sag  to  the  centre,  and  then  (if  you  don’t  tumble 
into  the  river)  you  will  pull  yourself,  still  sideways,  up 
the  incline  to  the  other  side. 

These  structures  can  be  erected  by  a  dozen  men  in 
three  or  four  days,  but  they  do  not  last  long.  Of  course 
the  native,  with  his  semi-prehensile  feet,  finds  his  way 
across  them  with  far  less  difficulty  than  the  booted 
European,  yet  he  (the  native)  is  apt  to  come  to  grief 
when  the  ropes  are  slack.  Standing  on  the  river-bank, 
looking  up  at  the  thing  giving  access  to  Gumo,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  crossed  worse  bridges, 
but  I  was  not  going  to  cross  it.  There  were  too  many 
hammers  clanging  in  my  head  to  permit  of  any  Blondin¬ 
like  feats  that  afternoon,  so  I  sat  down  on  my  empty 
tucker-tin  and  watched  my  followers  performing  gym¬ 
nastics  on  their  way  across. 

A  dozen  or  so  Gumo  men  had  congregated  on  the 
other  side,  and  to  these  my  persistent  orderly,  from 
his  precarious  perch  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  roared 
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the  news  that  the  Taubada  “  was  sick  ”  and  could  not 
cross  by  the  bridge.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  river,  but  those  men  first  across  acquainted 
the  villagers  of  my  predicament,  and  a  few  moments 
later,  while  I  was  still  wondering  how  I  was  going  to 
get  over,  a  small  canoe  shot  out  like  an  arrow  from  a 
creek  running  into  the  river  at  the  village  and  com¬ 
menced  making  its  way  upstream.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  for  the  presence  of  a  canoe  on  the  river  proved 
that  we  were  getting  out  of  the  moimtains. 

The  two  men  in  the  canoe  took  it,  with  great  effort, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  upstream,  and  then  with 
a  few  powerful  strokes  drove  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
current,  and  after  a  pretty  bit  of  steering  they  gained 
the  spot  where  I  was  sitting.  Boarding  the  fragile 
craft,  on  which  there  was  scarcely  room  for  myself  and 
Funny  face,  we  returned  up  the  river  for  some  distance, 
and  then  bidding  me  hold  fast,  the  paddlers  sent  it 
again  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  we  were  caught  by  the  current  and  swept 
round.  The  canoe  trembled  a  second,  and  then  we 
were  racing  down  the  river  towards  the  village  again. 
It  was  a  thrill  altogether  too  thrilling  for  one  with 
a  temperature  at  fever-heat,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
enjoyed  it.  As  we  neared  the  village  the  paddles  were 
again  dipped  to  some  purpose,  and  we  steered  success¬ 
fully  for  the  shelter  of  the  creek  on  which  the  village 
stands. 

My  tent  was  erected  by  the  time  I  got  ashore,  and 
as  soon  as  the  strip  of  canvas  forming  my  bed  was 
stretched  upon  some  sticks,  I  crawled  under  the  blankets 
and  troubled  no  one  for  the  following  twenty  hours. 
It  has  been  said  that  malaria  often  brings  its  victims 
beautiful  dreams  and  visions  :  it  has  brought  me  many 
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dreams,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  beautiful 
or  even  pleasant ;  those  that  tormented  me  at  Gumo 
were  quite  the  reverse.  In  my  delirium  there  I  shivered 
in  the  icy  winds  of  Mount  Chapman  again,  I  counted 
and  recounted  the  number  of  chains  I  had  traversed 
on  the  Chisholm,  and  I  searched  the  hillsides  for  the 
carrier  Maripa.  I  then  travelled  up  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Kwolum,  only  to  find  myself  above  Mouwi  on 
a  tremendous  high  peak ;  unable  to  find  the  runaway 
Maripa,  I  was  compelled  to  fling  myself  headlong  from 
the  summit  of  this  peak  into  the  waters  of  the  Oreba, 
which  carried  me  along  for  days  until  they  washed  me 
over  a  precipice.  These  and  other  distressing  things 
befell  me  until  I  broke  from  the  grip  of  the  fever  and 
awakened  to  a  shivering  consciousness.  Cookie  was 
soon  in  evidence  with  a  cup  of  scrub-hen  soup,  and  con¬ 
suming  £his,  I  fell  into  the  natural  sleep  of  the  tired 
and  weary,  the  peace  of  which  is  not  past  all  under¬ 
standing. 

The  next  day  I  was  on  the  road  again,  weak,  it  is 
true,  but  not  ill ;  anxious  only  to  get  to  Morobe.  Our 
way  was  still  the  way  of  the  Warm,  and  this  we  crossed 
again  by  canoe  after  getting  some  distance  below  Gumo. 
We  passed  at  last  out  of  the  mountains,  crossed  the 
border  into  German  territory  again,  and  came  to  the 
important  village  of  Pema.  After  buying  some  food 
here  (buying  food  in  Papua  means  buying  starchy 
vegetables),  we  marched  on,  still  following  the  river, 
until  late  afternoon,  when  we  found  ourselves  opposite 
another  border  village  called  Gomedu.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  across  the  river,  and  ran  no  little 
risk  of  capsizing,  so  fragile  were  the  canoes  we  hired  ; 
but  as  we  had  nothing  to  lose,  I  did  not  care  much 
what  happened  so  long  as  our  persons  were  safely  landed. 
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I  had  not  been  ashore  many  moments  when  I  received 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Sitting  on  my  swag,  forlornly 
discussing  with  the  cook  the  meagre  contents  of  the 
last  tucker-tin,  I  saw  a  white  man  approaching,  accom¬ 
panied  by  policemen  and  a  crowd  of  natives ;  and  a 
moment  later  I  was  shaking  hands  with  Corporal 
Nicholson,  Patrol  Officer  from  Morobe.  He  had  heard 
of  my  coming  a  few  hours  since  through  the  natives, 
and  had  come  to  meet  me.  Although  he  was  engaged 
on  a  special  patrol  of  the  river-villages,  he  cordially 
offered  to  find  transport  and  accompany  me  on  the 
morrow  to  Morobe,  which  I  was  surprised  to  learn  was 
but  twenty  miles  down  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


AT  MOROBE 

The  last  stage  to  Morobe — The  settlement  itself- — Exploration  work 
in  Papua — Comparisons  with  Indian  exploration — German  methods  of 
administration — Their  neglect  of  the  interior — Their  superficial  thorough¬ 
ness  in  New  Guinea — -Their  attitude  towards  the  natives — Where  they 
failed — Stages  from  the  Gulf  of  Papua  to  the  Huon  Gulf. 

IT  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  boarded  the  corporal’s 
canoe  at  Gomedu  the  following  morning.  There 
were  canoes  enough  for  everyone,  and  a  broad,  pleasant 
river  to  take  us  quickly  down  towards  the  sea.  Soon 
after  starting  we  got  into  some  whirlpools  and  rifts 
that  turned  and  twisted  the  canoes  about  like  corks  ; 
but  the  way  of  our  going  was  uninterrupted  ;  and 
the  vagaries  of  the  swiftly  flowing  river  only  added 
to  the  charm  of  the  scenery  through  which  we  passed. 
On  leaving  the  canoes  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
we  had  a  depressing  walk  of  four  or  five  miles  through 
a  sago-swamp,  rich  in  colours  and  odours,  and  then  a 
further  canoe  journey  across  an  extensive  lagoon,  and 
finally  a  climb  of  eight  hundred  feet  to  Morobe  itself. 

I  remained  at  Morobe  for  a  couple  of  days  enjoying 
the  cordial  hospitality  of  Captain  Somerset,  officer 
in  charge,  and  the  rest  the  brief  stay  afforded  me.  The 
post  appeals  to  me  in  many  ways.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  on  a  prominent  hill  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Huon  Gulf,  and  commands  a  view  of  some  of 
the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  New  Guinea.  Looking 

westward  the  following  morning  from  the  verandahs 
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of  the  Residency,  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
peaks  and  ranges  piled  up  in  bewildering  confusion, 
jungle-clad  to  the  summits.  It  was  through  that 
chaotic  mass,  then,  that  we  had  passed.  No  wonder, 
as  mine  host  laughingly  reminded  me,  I  was  mostly 
skin  and  bone !  Who  would  have  been  otherwise 
after  a  journey  through  such  country,  living  on  sweet 
potatoes  and  yams  ? 

I  venture  to  think  that  in  no  tropical  country  in  the 
world  is  exploration  work  carried  out  under  more 
strenuous  conditions  than  in  Papua.  Take  India  for 
instance.  Not  long  ago  I  read  an  account  of  an  attempt 
made  to  explore  Kinchin junga  by  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
I  can  in  no  way  compare  India’s  great  mountain  and  its 
numerous  satellites,  many  of  which  are  over  23,000  feet, 
with  the  modest  13,000  feet  ranges  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Papua,  nor  do  I  seek  to  belittle  the  great  feat  of 
scaling  Kinchinjunga,  but  I  must  say  that  I  was  con¬ 
siderably  surprised  to  learn  that  the  explorers,  even 
when  within  two  or  three  thousand  feet  of  the  summit, 
were  supplied  with  such  delicacies  as  “  fresh  milk, 
butter,  meat,  and  fuel  daily  !  ”  that  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats  driven  by  carriers  supplied  the  milk  and  meat 
for  the  table  !  We  don’t  get  such  things  at  home  in 
Papua  !  The  lone  patrol  officer,  cutting  his  way  through 
the  jungle-covered  mountains  of  his  district,  lives,  as 
I  had  lived  on  this  cross-island  journey,  principally 
on  dampers  or  biscuits  and  things  out  of  tins.  Sheep 
and  goats  could  not  follow  him  over  the  razor-backs 
and  through  the  narrow  gorges  that  he  encounters 
on  all  his  mountain  marches.  He  has  no  fur  coats 
to  protect  his  thin  tropical  blood  against  temperatures 
often  near  freezing-point,  no  wonderful  instruments 
to  aid  him  in  his  work,  nor  has  he  a  companion  with 
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whom  to  share  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  the 
day.  Because  his  work  and  life  lie  far  beyond  the 
townships  of  Papua,  which  are  themselves  mere  back¬ 
waters  of  civilisation,  he  is  known  in  the  country  as 
“  the  outside  man !  ”  Even  as  I  write,  some  of  these 
“  outside  men  ”  are  patrolling  the  vast  unknown  spaces 
of  that  part  of  Papua  known  as  the  Western  Division  ; 
they  are  putting  new  rivers  and  mountains  on  the  map  ; 
they  are  spreading  Government  influence  among  savage 
tribes  in  the  very  heart  of  a  black  man  s  country ,  under 
conditions  unheard  of  in  other  services  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  “  stepped  off  the  track  ”  here  because  their 
work  probably  will  never  be  heard  of,  and  certainly 
never  appreciated  outside  this  country. 

While  at  Morobe  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  concerning  the  German  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  New  Guinea.  Of  course,  I  had  not  passed 
through  two  hundred  miles  of  the  territory  that  was 
formerly  theirs  without  gaining  some  first-hand  impres¬ 
sions  on  this  subject,  but  I  made  no  investigations,  and 
naturally— some  of  them  were  wrong.  I  found,  however, 
that  I  was  justified  in  my  belief  that  the  Germans 
had  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  coastal  districts, 
where  administration  presents  no  serious  difficulties. 
Morobe  itself  is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  station,  and  the  intense 
administration  in  the  adjoining  districts,  only  accentuate 
the  neglect  visible  in  the  interior.  No  stations  were 
established  away  from  the  coast  on  the  mainland,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  Germans’ _  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  the  vast  regions  beyond,  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  a  closed  book  to  them.  I  venture  to  say  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Australian  civil  administration 
will  be  to  carry  civilisation  inland  among  the  hordes 
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of  savages  there,  who  are  in  need  and  worthy  of  en¬ 
lightenment. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  German 
thoroughness,  especially  by  tourists  and  others  who 
have  visited  Rabaul,  the  show  capital  of  the  Germans ; 
but  as  far  as  New  Guinea  is  concerned,  it  is  a  superficial 
thoroughness  at  the  most.  The  tourists  and  other 
travellers  to  the  country  are  fully  justified  in  their 
admiration  of  Rabaul,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  an  attractive  cover  of  an 
expensive  book,  whose  pages  the  Germans  have  left 
blank.  German  official  thoroughness  in  the  coastal 
districts  of  New  Guinea  sprang  from  no  bright  altruistic 
feelings  towards  the  people  who  own  the  land  ;  it  was 
born  only  of  their  love  of  comfort  and  ease.  So  if  I 
were  asked  where  the  German  administration  failed, 
I  should  be  justified — putting  all  sentiment  aside — 
in  pointing  at  least  to  the  neglected  and  uncontrolled 
interior. 


As  a  result  of  my  journeys  to  Kerema  and  Morobe, 
I  can  now  give  the  following  stages  from  the  Gulf  of 
Papua  to  the  Huon  Gulf  in  the  late  German  New  Guinea. 


1st  day  . 

Kerema  to  Siraura  River  camp. 

2nd 

99  • 

Siraura  River  to  Karova  Creek. 

3rd 

99  • 

Karova  Creek  to  Bipolo  River. 

4th 

99 

Bipolo  River  to  foot  of  Dark  Hill. 

5th 

99  • 

Dark  Hill  to  the  Tauri  River. 

6th 

99  • 

Tauri  River  to  the  Olipai  Junction. 

7th 

99  9 

Olipai  to  Nepa. 

8th 

99  • 

Nepa  to  the  Oreba  River. 

9th 

»  •] 

10th 

1 

-  Up  the  Oreba  River  to  Makua. 

11th 

..  J 

12th 

99  • 

Makua  to  Kunjo. 

13th 

99 

Kunjo  to  Mouwi. 

14th 

99  • 

Mouwi  to  the  first  of  the  Waria  waters. 
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15th  day 
16th  „ 
17th  „ 
18th  ,, 
19th  „ 
20th  „ 
21st  „ 
22nd  „ 


.  Divide  Creek  to  Onopi. 

'  |  Onopi  to  Waiai-a,  near  Kasu. 

.  Wakai-a  to  Boli. 

.  Boli  to  the  summit  of  the  Dizhora  Range. 

To  Mateli  Village. 

.  Mateli  to  Pema. 

.  Pema  to  Morobe. 


To  Death-adder  Bay  from  Onopi  the  stages  would  be  : 
one  day  from  Onopi  to  Mareli  and  five  days  from  Mareli 
to  Sipoma. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  IOMA 

A  happy  band  of  pilgrims— A  persistent  orderly — Road  cleaning — At 
Gomedu — In  Papua  again — -Tobacco  currency — The  pig  again — The 
Gira  jungle — War  news — -The  graveyard  of  the  territory. 

MY  brief  bait  at  an  end,  I  left  Morobe  Station 
bound  southwards  for  Ioma,  the  British  post 
on  the  Mambare  River,  distant  some  eighty  miles. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Somerset,  I  took  the 
road  feeling  like  a  giant  refreshed.  The  two-hundred- 
mile  tramp  before  me  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  very 
summary  fashion,  notwithstanding  the  Owen  Stanley 
Range. 

“  Oh  yes/’  I  told  the  voice  of  prudence,  “  I  haven’t 
forgotten  the  Gap,  nor  the  steep  way  to  Ioribaiva, 
nor  the  long  stage  to  Kagi.”  They  were  small  things 
to  me  then.  It  just  proves  what  a  great  difference 
a  few  decent  meals  make.  A  day  or  so  before  I  was 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  march,  tired  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  carriers,  and  tired  of  the  stoical  police.  Oh 
yes  ;  things  were  different  now  all  right — the  inner 
man  had  been  appeased. 

By  road  the  distance  from  Morobe  to  Gomedu  is 
some  sixteen  miles.  The  track  is  broad  and  well  kept, 
and,  but  for  the  creeks  and  rivers  that  divide  it  fre¬ 
quently,  could  be  used  by  light  vehicular  traffic.  The 
sun  was  young  when  we  left  the  station,  and  a  soft 
refreshing  breeze  was  making  glad  the  land.  I  had 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  colour  around 
me ;  there  were  no  official  duties  to  perform,  no  tracks 
to  find.  I  had  become  a  care-free  traveller,  and  I 
did  not  worry  about  the  length  of  the  road  before 
me,  because  there  were  a  meal  and  a  fire  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

My  own  brightness  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  my 
orderly.  His  energy  and  regard  for  my  comfort  had 
become  irresistible.  He  persisted  in  relieving  me  of 
everything  I  carried  except  the  clothes  I  wore,  and 
I  think  he  would  have  taken  these  had  I  given  him 
the  slightest  hint  in  that  direction.  He  comes  to  me 
with  his  eternal  grin,  and  my  compass  is  taken  from  me, 
then  my  rifle,  and  I  stride  forward.  “  More  better 
I  take  him  piccaninny,”  and  I  am  minus  my  revolver. 
Still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  starts  to  relieve  me  of  my 
sling-bag.  I  protest,  and  Manubeda  persists.  The 
sling-bag  disappears  among  the  willing  hands  of  the 
carriers,  and  I  am  free.  But  no  ;  there  is  something 
else — the  look  on  his  face  tells  me  that.  I  expostulate 
and  stride  on,  but  Manubeda  is  at  my  heels. 

“  Confound  you,  Manubeda  —  what  now  ?  My 
boots  ?  ” 

“  No,  Taubada — a  match.”  I  give  him  the  box  to 
be  rid  of  him. 

For  the  fiext  ten  miles  the  journey  was  full  of  interest. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road  were  extensive  gardens  bearing 
splendid  crops  of  ripe  taro.  Youth  and  age  were 
collecting  these  in  capacious  baskets ;  there  was  much 
chatter  and  laughter  and  remonstrance.  A  good  deal 
of  the  crop  was  being  borne  away  to  the  villages  on  the 
heads  of  shapely  women,  and  large  quantities  also 
were  being  loaded  into  canoes  tied  up  to  the  river-banks. 
In  parts  the  road  was  being  cleaned.  This  work  is 
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apportioned  among  the  people  through  whose  land  the 
road  passes.  Posts  of  weird  shapes  and  colours  were 
to  be  seen  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  road,  marking 
each  man’s  task.  Some  of  the  posts  were  carved  to 
represent  human  features,  whether  those  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  road-makers  whose  sections  they  defined  I 
do  not  know,  but  they  were  extraordinarily  grotesque  ; 
at  night  they  would  appear  fearsome. 

I  asked  one  man  why  such  carvings  were  used  to 
mark  the  sections,  and  he  replied  : 

“  Altogether  man  he  got  em  mark  belong  him  ; 
mark  belong  road  all  the  same  mark  belong  altogether 
something  belong  him.”  From  which  doubtful  English 
I  gathered  that  it  was  a  sort  of  coat  of  arms  distin¬ 
guishing  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  owner,  likewise 
the  section  of  the  road  that  he  had  to  clean. 

“  And  do  you  keep  the  road  always  as  clean  as  it  is 
now  ?  ”  I  queried  innocently  of  my  informant. 

“  Oh  yes  !  ”  he  said.  “  When  the  Master  [District 
Officer]  talks,  we  hear  him  and  the  road  is  cleaned. 
We  no  savee  gammon  too  much  along  Master.” 

Now  this  looks  very  well  on  paper,  and  it  sounds 
all  right,  too,  but  be  not  deceived,  gentle  reader.  As  a 
wily  Papuan  once  told  me,  “  Road  cleaning  is  a  worrying 
sort  of  a  job— it’s  so  constant.  It  crops  up  when  you 
want  to  go  hunting,  or  when  there  is  a  pig  to  be  eaten, 
or  when  there  is  a  dance  to  attend  ;  and  besides,  you 
have  to  keep  at  it  all  the  time.” 

Now,  if  there  is  any  job  the  Papuan  dislikes,  it  is 
the  job  that  he  has  to  keep  at  “  all  the  time.”  You  see, 
he  is  very  human  after  all.  As  he  will  tell  you,  he 
always  cleans  the  road  (“  when  the  Government  is 
coming  along,”  someone  whispers),  but  not,  I’m  afraid, 
with  a  sense  of  duty — that  will  come  later  perhaps  ; 
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it  is  the  gaol  that  looms  up  in  the  background  that 
sends  him  to  his  light  though  never-ending  task,  rather 
than  his  desire  to  please  or  obey  the  “  Master/’  A 
fortnight  in  the  Dibura  Rooma  (gaol)  has  no  terrors 
or  shame  for  the  Papuan,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  nothing 
if  not  a  liberty-loving  individual,  so  he  cleans  the 
roads. 

At  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  we  come  to  Gomedu 
again.  Everyone  is  in  good  spirits ;  pleasant  fires 
are  kindled  on  the  river-banks  ;  innumerable  taro  are 
eaten,  and  so  the  evening  meal  is  disposed  of.  A  short 
yarn  follows ;  then  pipes  are  put  aside,  and  the  police 
and  carriers  address  themselves  to  slumber,  occupying 
various  positions  around  the  fires.  Cookie,  detained 
by  his  plates  and  dishes,  is  the  last  of  the  men  to  turn 
in.  After  writing  up  the  record  for  the  day,  Taubada 
sits  by  the  fire  gazing  alternately  into  its  ruddy  depths 
and  at  the  starry  sky  above.  Reflection  ends  with 
the  last  puff  of  his  pipe,  then  he  too  must  obey  the 
call  of  slumber.  Creeping  under  the  muslin  net,  he 
peers  with  the  aid  of  a  match  into  all  its  corners  in 
search  of  his  hereditary  enemies.  Murdering  a  single 
intruder,  he  winds  his  watch  and  composes  himself  to 
sleep.  Soft  night-breezes  sigh  around  the  camp,  palms 
murmur  in  their  sleep,  a  solitary  frog  speaks  his  mind, 
the  hurrying  river  gurgles  a  song,  and  so  the  night 
goes  on. 

A  faint,  almost  indefinable  movement  in  the  forest 
gives  the  first  vague  hint  that  night  is  nearly  done. 
There  is  no  light  in  the  east,  but  the  unseen  creatures 
of  the  bush  have  opened  their  eyes  ;  nature  has  turned 
in  her  sleep.  It  is  the  first  dawn.  The  moments  pass, 
and  the  breath  of  a  new-born  wind  lightly  brushes  the 
sleepers  at  the  fires,  as  it  goes  to  call  the  sun ;  then 
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underneath  the  houses  in  the  village  the  pigs  bestir 
themselves,  grunting  and  pushing  one  another  in  their 
sleep  to  gain  a  better  position.  Their  protests  continue 
intermittently  until  first  one  and  then  another  gives 
up  the  struggle  and  yields  to  the  call  of  nature.  It  is 
the  second  dawn,  the  dawn  of  the  beasts.  Up  on  his 
sleeping-platform,  above  the  pigs,  the  native  pulls  his 
rug  closer  around  himself  and  slumbers  on.  Then  the 
darkness  breaks  and  a  pale  light  comes  into  the  sky ; 
it  brightens  as  the  moments  pass,  until  it  gathers  its 
force  in  the  east  and  lights  the  world.  It  is  the  third 
dawn — the  dawn  of  man.  Obediently  the  master 
awakens. 

“  Toresi !  toresi !  ”  (Arise  !  arise  !  ),  he  cries,  looking 
under  the  tent-pole  at  the  sleeping  figures  outside ; 
but  there  is  no  response.  He  repeats  his  exhortation 
and  the  merest  movement  follows.  The  dog  crawls 
from  under  the  bunk  and  stretches  himself  to  life.  The 
cook  rubs  his  eyes  and  blows  the  dying  embers  on  a 
solitary  firestick  into  flame.  So  the  camp  is  astir,  and 
for  us  the  day  has  begun. 

We  are  on  the  road  before  the  sun,  climbing  over  a 
sharp  spur  at  right  angles  to  the  track.  Ioma  is  three 
days  distant. 


But  we’re  back  once  more  on  the  old  trail, 
Our  own  trail,  the  out-trail — 

The  trail  that  is  always  new. 


We  had  at  last  left  New  Guinea,  as  the  former  German 
territory  is  now  called,  and  were  on  the  old  road  to 
Ioma.  After  a  ten-hours’  march  southward  through 
densely  timbered  country,  we  drew  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eia  Eiver  and  pitched  our  tents  outside  a  large 
village  known  by  the  same  name. 
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We  had  left  the  Waria  system  behind  and  were  now 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Mambare.  The  Eia  policeman, 
an  important-looking  fellow,  greeted  me  with  a  startling, 
unorthodox  salute,  and  with  his  eye  on  my  box  of  tobacco 
(borrowed  from  Morobe)  placed  his  services  unreservedly 
at  my  disposal.  In  these  outlying  parts  tobacco  is 
the  sole  currency  between  European  and  native ;  no 
matter  what  it  is  you  desire  to  purchase,  be  it  labour 
or  kind,  you  must  first  produce  one  stick,  two  sticks, 
or  more,  as  the  case  may  require.  It  is  an  abominable 
currency,  open  to  many  abuses,  yet  in  districts  where 
stores  are  unknown  it  is  difficult  to  abolish.  Offer  a 
village  merchant  a  shilling,  and  there  will  be  no  sale  ; 
replace  it  with  two  sticks  of  tobacco,  costing  you 
perhaps  eightpence,  and  the  article  is  yours. 

Eia  merchants  were  numerous,  but  my  wants  were 
few — a  little  sugar-cane  and  a  few  eggs. 

There  are  no  eggs,  but  “  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  pig  ?.  ” 
someone  queries. 

“  Well,  it  all  depends  "—upon  the  price,  of  course. 
I  inspect  his  majesty,  and  inquire  of  his  origin.  He  is 
a  village  boroma  (pig),  so  I  leave  him  severely  alone, 
and  tell  Cookie  to  prepare  some  of  the  iron  rations  from 
Morobe.  Village  pigs  are  scavengers. 

The  following  day  we  journeyed  towards  the  Gira 
district  through  low-lying  country  where  the  extremely 
moist  heat  proved  very  trying  after  our  long  spell 
of  mountain  air.  The  narrow  path  runs  tunnel-like 
through  the  jungle,  and,  blinded  with  perspiration,  we 
tramped  along  it  all  day,  through  masses  of  decaying 
vegetation  and  dead  leaves,  over  slippery  roots  and 
fallen  trees,  collecting  by  the  way  a  record  crop  of 
scrub-itch  and  leech-bites.  The  first  open  space  we 
came  to  was  the  Gira  River.  I  was  met  at  the  crossing 
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by  a  breathless  runner,  who  thrust  a  letter  into  my 
hands.  It  contained  a  line  of  welcome  from  the  Officer 
at  Ioma,  Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson,  R.M.,  and  some  cables 
concerning  the  war  endorsed  “  Just  to  relieve  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  feeling.”  They  were  six  weeks  old,  yet 
full  of  interest  for  me,  for  I  had  not  seen  war  news  for 
the  past  four  months. 

After  experiencing  a  very  wet  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gira,  we  set  out  on  the  final  stage  to  Ioma,  a  tramp 
of  some  twenty  miles.  Arriving  at  the  lonely  little 
outpost  at  sundown,  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  heard  of  our  coming  nearly  a 
week  before.  The  station  itself  is  situated  on  a  small 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Mambare  River,  about  seventy 
miles  inland.  The  locality  has  a  bad  record  from  a 
European  health  standpoint,  and  I  have  heard  it  referred 
to  many  times  as  “  the  Graveyard  of  the  Territory.” 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  death-rate  of  natives  and 
Europeans  climbed  as  high  as  32  per  cent. !  This  ghastly 
record  was  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  bad  food  and  im¬ 
perfect  hygiene ;  but  the  climate  too  claimed  many 
victims,  and  included  among  these  were  no  less  than 
six  magistrates.  In  1912  the  native  population  was 
set  down  at  6,000.  It  would  be  much  the  same 
to-day. 


CHAPTEK  XIX 

THROUGH  TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS  TO  KOKODA 

A  strange  highway — I  lose  my  supper  -And  chase  the  thief  The 
Kumusi  country — -A  recruiting  field — The  Papuan  as  a  labourer— -ihe 
longest  stage— Potatoes  and  humbug  tea— Our  welcome  at  Kokoda— 
Features  of  Out-station  life— Short  commons  again— Farewell,  Kokoda. 

I  HAD  intended  spending  a  week  at  Ioma  before 
setting  out  for  the  hill-station  of  Kokoda  and  Port 
Moresby,  but  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  staff  were  experiencing 
a  severe  food  shortage— a  not  uncommon  occurrence 
during  those  days  when  boats  were  so  scarce  so  not 
wishing  to  accentuate  the  discomfort  of  the  little 
settlement,  I  curtailed  onr  stay  to  three  days.  Mr. 
Jackson  thought  that  conditions  were  better  at  Kokoda, 
but,  unfortunately  for  me,  that  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case. 

The  first  day’s  stage  from  Ioma  was  for  the  most 
part  through  enormous  swamps.  The  track  was 
an  elevated  affair,  consisting  of  a  single  rough-hewn 
plank  some  six  inches  wide,  supported  at  intervals  of 
ten  yards  or  so  by  crooked  and  slender  piles.  In  places 
this  aerial  road  was  as  much  as  ten  feet  above  the  swamp, 
in  others  it  was  an  inch  or  so  below  it,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  piles  or  the  depth  of  the  swamp. 
Balancing  along  this  narrow,  shaky  way  for  mile  after 
mile  was  an  uncertain,  bewildering  business,  even  with 
my  boots  off,  and  I  thought  at  times  that  it  was  never 

going  to  end.  Always  I  would  ask  of  the  one  ahead  of 
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me  :  “  Kaila-kaila  iaore  ?  ”  (Is  it  nearly  finished  ?), 
and  always  he  would  reply  :  “  Sisina,  Taubada,  sisina  ” 
(A  little  more,  Master,  a  little  more).  Time  after 
time  I  smothered  a  yell  and  regained  my  balance,  and 
time  after  time  I  hurled  imprecations  at  that  execrable 
trail.  Once  I  did  slip  entirely  from  its  surface,  but 
there  happened  to  be  a  drop  of  only  three  feet,  and 
the  mud  in  that  particular  spot  was  not  waist-high.  I 
was  fortunate. 

Where  the  piles  were  long  the  track  swayed  villain¬ 
ously,  especially  if  two  or  three  men  at  the  one  time 
got  on  to  the  one  span.  When  this  happened  I  took 
to  my  knees  and  yelled  to  the  others  to  go  back.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  day  we  saw  the  last  of  this  strange  high¬ 
way.  I  descended  from  it  to  terra  firma  again  like 
one  awaking  from  an  unpleasant  dream.  Without 
doubt  it  is  a  unique  track,  possessing  all  the  terrors 
of  the  logs  of  the  Store  Road,  besides  a  few  of  its  own. 
Getting  off  it  was  like  getting  out  of  the  clutches  of 
a  monster. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day’s  march  we  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  anything  in  the  way  of  game.  Apart 
from  native  vegetables  there  was  nothing  for  supper 
that  night,  and  this  added  to  the  keenness  of  our  quest ; 
yet  it  was  almost  unrewarded.  Near  the  Gai-ari 
settlements  I  managed  to  bag  a  small  scrub-hen  on 
which  there  was  meat  enough  for  a  meal.  I  was  lucky 
to  get  that,  since  birds  of  any  description  are  scarce 
in  this  locality. 

The  people  at  Gai-ari  are  a  gloomy  lot — they  seem 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  depressing  country  around  them  ; 
but  they  turned  up  to  welcome  us  and  to  beg  for  alms 
in  the  shape  of  tobacco.  They  questioned  the  police 
on  our  crossing  of  the  swamps,  yet  they  did  not  share 
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the  amusement  and  jokes  that  followed  the  telling 
of  each  narrow  squeak,  nor  did  they  manifest  any 
other  emotion  over  our  experiences  along  their  treacher¬ 
ous  track.  It  seemed  to  me  that  whatever  party  came 
along  it  would  be  asked  the  same  questions,  not  that  it 
might  receive  the  sympathy  undoubtedly  due  to  it, 
but  merely  because  the  asking  of  the  questions  had 
become  a  habit  with  the  Gai-arians. 

Refusing  the  mosquito-infested  rest-house,  I  pitched 
my  tent  at  the  end  of  the  village  street.  Later  I  care¬ 
fully  slit  Mr.  Scrub-hen  down  the  breast  and  pegged 
him  out  on  a  sheet  of  bark  and  stood  him  on  the  ground 
like  a  piece  of  toast  before  the  fire  at  the  entrance  to 
the  tent.  Cookie  remarked  my  intention  of  supping 
well  that  night.  “  Yes/’  I  said,  “  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  you,  I’m  afraid.”  I  had  not  eaten  since  leaving 
Ioma  and  consequently  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
leeway  to  make  up.  Having  performed  his  allotted 
tasks,  Cookie  departed  to  join  his  fellows  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  in  the  rest-houses.  I  sat  before  the  fire  pegging 
and  unpegging  and  turning  my  bird  until  he  was  nicely 
browned,  the  odours  stealing  seductively  to  my  nostrils 
the  while.  Night  had  shed  its  mantle  over  village  and 
camp,  and  there  was  nothing  more  for  man  to  do  but 
eat  and  sleep.  But,  no  !— for  me  there  was  another 
task  to  finish  :  there  was  the  journal  to  complete  for 
the  day.  A  couple  of  lines  would  serve  (the  country 
is  not  worth  any  more),  and  I  took  the  book  from  my 
swag-bag.  I  had  written  “  Passed  out  of  the  Gai-ari 
swamps  ” — when  the  slightest  movement  at  the  fire 
caused  me  to  look  up.  Horror  of  horrors  !  I  yelled 
fiercely  and  threw  myself  at  the  impure  thing.  But  all 
in  vain.  With  the  bark  firmly  in  its  teeth — like  a  plate — 
with  my  carefully  browned  hen  thereon,  the  village 
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mongrel  escaped  from  my  clutches  and  made  off  in 
the  darkness  !  Picking  myself  up,  I  dashed  after  it 
down  the  street,  communicating  my  misfortune  to 
the  population  as  I  ran.  Alarmed  villagers,  police, 
and  prisoners  all  tumbled  out  of  their  houses  with 
firesticks  and  other  improvised  torches  in  their  hands 
and  followed  me  in  my  wild  career  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  shouting  to  one  another  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
questions  touching  my  plight.  “  Dahaka  ?  Dahaka  ? 
Io,  ia  kava.  Edeseni  ia  lau  ?  ”  (What  is  it  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Yes,  he’s  mad.  Where  is  he  going  ?  ”) 

By  the  time  they  fully  understood  what  had  happened 
the  brute  had  got  away  into  the  scrub,  where  further 
pursuit  was  impossible  in  the  darkness.'  Angry  and 
short  of  breath,  I  refused  to  tell  them  how  it  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  returned  dejectedly  to  the  camp  and  a 
supper  of  boiled  vegetables,  seeking  doubtful  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  prophecy  that  “  cats  will  mew  and  dogs  will 
have  their  day.”  I  have  never  spoken  to  a  village 
mongrel  since. 

From  Gai-ari  we  proceeded  southwards  through  the 
Kumusi  district,  a  once  famous  recruiting-ground  for 
plantation  labourers.  To-day  the  recruits  to  be  picked 
up  there  are  few  and  far  between.  The  Kumusi  man 
prefers  his  home  life  to  that  of  the  plantation,  and  this 
is  not  strange.  In  these  days  of  high  prices  a  Papuan 
labourer’s  wages  remain  the  same,  and  consequently 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  home  ; 
to  deter  him  there  are,  on  most  plantations,  new, 
unpopular  (and  cheaper)  forms  of  diet,  which  he  must 
eat  unless  he  prefers  to  starve.  Many  people  will  tell 
you  that  the  Papuan  is  an  inherent  slacker,  that  it  is 
his  intense  dislike  of  work  that  keeps  him  at  home 
rather  than  the  high  prices  and  the  beans  he  has  to 
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eat  on  the  plantations  ;  but  this  is  not  true.  The 
Papuan  is  not  always  a  slacker.  One  has  only  to 
visit  some  of  the  plantations  and  mines  in  the  country 
to  be  convinced  of  this.  On  one  plantation  you  may 
see  dark-skinned  youths  from  the  muddy  delta,  where 
cannibalism  still  exists,  driving  teams  of  six  or  eight 
mules  drawing  modern  disc  cultivators.  On  another 
you  may  see  gangs  of  eight  and  ten  felling  an  acre  of 
heavy  scrub  six  days  a  week  ;  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop 
you  may  see  a  burly  striker  doing  good  work  for  four- 
pence  a  day  ;  deep  down  in  the  mines  in  another  district, 
in  the  dark,  heated  cross-cuts  and  stopes,  you  may  see 
the  patient  toilers  from  the  D’Entrecasteaux  Group, 
giving  good  and  experienced  service  with  pick,  shovel, 
and  truck.  When  these  men  are  paid  off  after  twelve 
months’  service,  the  £6  they  receive  as  wages  brings 
them  the  same  motley  and  tinsel,  but  instead  of  taking 
it  home  in  a  large  camphor-wood  box,  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago,  they  can  now  carry  it  under  the  arm 
in  a  piece  of  paper.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason  for 
the  scarcity  of  recruits  at  present  in  the  Kumusi  district. 
Small  wages  and  unpopular  forms  of  diet  are  keeping 
them  away ;  but  these  things  will  change.  With  the 
pre-war  conditions  ruling  again,  recruiters  will  be 
seen  more  frequently  in  this  beautiful  district,  and  they 
will  not  go  away  alone  as  they  often  do  to-day. 

The  stage  from  Gaiari  to  Divinakawari  proved  to 
be  the  longest  on  the  journey.  We  broke  camp  at 
6  a.m.  and  marched  steadily  for  nearly  twelve  hours 
under  a  blazing  sun  before  we  pitched  our  tents. 
Everybody  was  weary,  footsore,  and  irritable,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  except  sweet  potatoes  (how 
I  hate  them  !).  I  made  a  meal  of  these,  and  was  lighting 
my  pipe  when  Cookie  brought  along  a  pannikin  of 
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water  in  which  he  had  boiled  some  green  leaves  pulled 
from  a  bush  by  the  wayside.  He  had  not  told  me  of 
this  new  departure,  and  when  he  gravely  placed  the 
pannikin  before  me  I  sniffed  it  suspiciously  and  asked  : 

“  What’s  this,  Cookie  ?  ” 

“  That’s  humbug  tea,  Master,”  he  said  complacently. 
“  You  try  him.  One  time  I  saw  old  fella  Matt. — friend 
belong  you — make  em  this  tea,  which  way  [therefore] 
I  give  him  along  you  now.  No  good  you  drink  em 
rano  Icava  [plain  water]  all  the  time.  Suppose  you  shut 
em  eye  belong  you,  you  no  savee — you  think  he  proper 
tea.” 

Well,  if  my  friend  “  Matt.”  drank  it,  I,  too,  would 
drink  it ;  but  I  was  not  going  to  shut  my  eyes  to  it, 
as  Cookie  suggested.  So,  closely  watched  by  that 
worthy,  I  swallowed  a  mouthful,  and  found  it  not 
unpleasant ;  it  savoured  of  lime  and  nutmeg.  As 
tea  it  did  not  get  a  place ;  as  humbug  tea,  it  ran  first. 

A  couple  of  days  later  we  entered  the  mountains 
again,  and  crossing  a  divide,  came  to  the  hill-station 
of  Kokoda,  standing  on  a  snug  little  plateau  some 
1,400  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  background  the 
ridges  and  peaks  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  culminating 
at  Mount  Victoria  (13,400  feet),  made  up  a  scene  of 
surpassing  beauty.  The  station  itself  impressed  me 
as  being  very  healthy  (for  Papua),  but  almost  as  lonely 
as  Nepa,  yet  Mrs.  Newman,  the  wife  of  the  officer  in 
charge — Mr.  A.  C.  Newman — had  braved  the  isolation 
and  the  solitude  for  nearly  two  years. 

Some  years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  a  novelty, 
to  say  the  least,  for  a  white  woman  to  live  on  a  real 
out-station  in  Papua ;  to-day  it  is  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  The  outside  man  has  taken  his  wife 
inland,  and  needless  to  say  his  lot  is  much  brighter. 
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But  it  is  a  Lard  life  for  any  woman.  As  in  all  never- 
never  lands  its  outstanding  features  are  isolation  and 
solitude ;  in  Papua  these  are  backed  up  by  fever  and 
poor  food.  To  a  certain  extent,  though  not  largely, 
the  latter  condition  can  be  remedied  where  the  officer’s 
position  has  some  degree  of  permanency  ;  but  in  many 
cases  this  abstract  quality  has  been  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  The  conditions  of  late  in  the  service  have 
compelled  some  officers  to  lead  a  nomadic  sort  of  exis¬ 
tence — here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  so  to  speak. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  the  men,  but  for  the  women— 
well,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  them.  They  are  the  stuff 
that  Empires  are  made  of. 

It  may  be  asked,  “  What  becomes  of  a  woman  on 
these  outposts  when  her  husband  is  patrolling  ?  Does 
she  go  with  him  ?  ”  No  ;  she  does  not.  She  stays 
behind  on  the  station,  without  a  companion,  sometimes 
for  three  or  four  weeks  together.  Truly  her  name 
is  Ruth. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  prophecy  that  there  would  be  no  food 
shortage  at  Kokoda  proved  not  altogether  correct. 
There  was  a  shortage,  but  not  to  the  same  serious  extent 
as  at  Ioma.  It  caused  me,  however,  to  curtail  a  pleasant 
.  halt,  though  my  good  host  and  hostess  insisted  on  a 
two-days’  stay  at  the  very  least.  I  was  thankful  for  the 
rest,  for  there  was  yet  another  hundred  miles  of  rough 
track  between  me  and  the  capital,  Port  Moresby,  a 
seven-days’  march  under  favourable  circumstances. 
As  a  rule  in  this  country,  distances  are  not  measured 
by  miles  ;  it  is  the  days  that  are  counted.  Before 
leaving  Kokoda  my  host  invited  me  into  the  store-room 
and  bade  me  satisfy  my  needs  for  the  road.  It  was  a 
kind  offer,  but  had  I  accepted  it  he  would  have  been 
left  with  less  than  a  week’s  supply  in  the  house,  so  I 
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took  about  half  of  my  bare  requirements,  resolving  to 
trust  to  luck  and  the  inevitable  kaima  (sweet  potato) 
to  get  me  through. 

We  took  the  road  with  four  other  travellers — the 
mailman  and  three  witnesses  of  a  murder  (perpetrated 
along  the  road)  who  were  hurrying  to  the  capital  to 
give  evidence  before  the  “  big  fella  judge.”  My  host 
and  hostess  accompanied  me  for  some  distance  from  the 
station,  and  bade  me  farewell  from  the  edge  of  the 
plateau.  I  took  my  leave  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  for 
Kokoda  had  been  a  pleasant  break  in  a  journey  that 
was  losing  its  charm.  It  does  not  matter  how  beautiful 
a  country  may  be,  it  will  cease  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
traveller  if  he  be  without  the  things  indispensable  to 
the  comfort  of  the  march.  Of  my  clothes  there  was 
little  left  but  rags  and  patches,  and  the  third  and 
last  pair  of  boots  were  threatening  to  divorce  their 
soles. 


CHAPTER  XX 
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The  most  important  track  in  Papua — Where  tobacco  has  lost  its  magic 
— The  Koiari  tribe — Homicidal  emblems — How  they  are  obtained — • 
A  sick  caravan — At  Ioribaiva — A  light  lunch — A  fertile  tableland— A 
level  road  at  last — Sapphire  Creek — -The  best  road  in  Papua — -The  mail¬ 
man — The  ragged  man  on  a  white  horse. 

OF  all  the  tracks  in  Papua,  I  should  say  that  the 
PortMoresby-Kokoda  track  is  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the  highway  from  the 
capital  to  the  goldfields  of  the  Yodda  and  Mambare 
and  the  settlements  on  the  north-east  coast.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day’s  march  we  had  risen  4,000  feet, 
and  fires  were  again  acceptable  in  the  tents.  The 
next  day  we  rose  to  7,000  feet,  climbing  up  rocky 
beds  of  creeks  and  passing  into  moss-covered  timber 
again.  A  steep  descent  of  3,000  feet  brought  us 
within  sight  of  the  Kagi  villages,  in  the  notorious 
Koiari  district,  notorious  by  reason  of  the  cruel 
homicidal  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  were  told  by  our  friend  the  mailman  that  the 
rest-house  was  some  distance  from  the  villages,  on  a 
high,  grass-covered  hill.  We  proceeded  towards  it, 
hastened  by  a  rapidly  falling  sun.  Arriving  at  the 
summit,  we  found  the  house  uninhabitable.  Strong 
winds  were  sweeping  over  the  hill  and,  having  demolished 
the  roof  of  the  house,  were  threatening  every  moment 
to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Common  sense 
suggested  descending  again,  but  we  were  all  “  dog-tired  ” 
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and  too  anxious  for  rest,  and,  moreover,  night  was  upon 
us.  Apart  from  the  wind  the  weather  was  beautifully 
fine,  so  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  grass  “  under 
the  wide  and  starry  sky  ”  and  bade  the  wind  blow  its 
utmost.  Once  or  twice  during  the  night  it  did  so, 
and  chasing  my  blanket  in  the  gloom,  I  was  conscious 
of  uncharitable  feelings  towards  the  individuals  who 
had  placed  the  rest-house  in  about  the  only  position 
in  the  locality  open  to  all  the  winds  that  blew. 

I  noticed  during  the  night  that  fire-signals  were 
burning  on  several  hilltops  in  more  than  one  direction. 
.They  were  warnings  to  the  district  that  the  Government 
had  arrived  hints,  as  it  were,  to  be  absent  from  home 
in  case  carriers  were  asked  for.  These  folk  have  a 
deep-rooted  objection  to  carrying  swags,  either  for 
the  Government  or  the  general  public.  In  the  roaring 
days  of  the  Yodda  Goldfield,  when  Europeans  first 
used  their  road,  villages  were  to  be  found  at  frequent 
mtervals  along  it;  to-day  the  lonely  traveller  finds 
no  such  diversions.  He  must  pitch  his  camp  nightly 
by  the  deserted  wayside,  as  he  would  do  in  uninhabited 
country.  There  is  no  village  to  approach  now  with  a 
request  for  food  or  for  carriers.  The  stick  of  tobacco 
has  lost  its  magic  along  this  Kokoda  Road.  The  people 
—the  Koirarians— although  they  are  well  accustomed 
to  the  white  man,  are  not  a  tractable  tribe.  They  seem 
determined  to  cling  to  many  of  their  old  customs  regard¬ 
less  of  the  penalties  inflicted  on  them  by  law.  The 
most  ferocious  of  these  customs  is  unjustifiable  homi¬ 
cide  and  the  wearing  of  an  insignia  of  murder.  The 
hombilFs  head,  worn  on  the  head,  is  one  of  the  principal 
signs  proclaiming  the  wearer  to  be  the  taker  of  a  life, 
and  it  is  an  insignia  that  every  Koiari  youth  aspires 
to  ;  it  is  the  key  to  manhood. 
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The  victims  usually  are  members  of  an  adjacent  tribe, 
taken  unawares  perhaps  at  a  dance,  or  caught  out 
hunting  alone  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  a  stranger  that  is 
taken  ;  and  once  it  was  the  mailman  travelling  along 
the  lonely  road  that  provided  a  Koiari  youth  with  the 
ways  and  means  to  manhood  and  matrimony  (and 
afterwards,  I  believe,  to  the  scaffold).  A  Koiari  man 
is  not  supposed  to  join  the  Benedicts  until  he  has  taken 
a  human  life.  There  is  no  fuss  or  ceremony  attached 
to  the  event — it  seems  that  the  village  life  goes  on 
just  the  same.  It  may  be  that  the  people,  following 
the  usual  practice,  are  spending  the  late  afternoon  on 
the  verandahs  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  houses,  discussing 
the  topics  of  the  day.  The  women  are  chattering  loudly 
while  they  prepare  the  evening  meal ;  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  men  rises  and  falls  in  volume  according 
to  the  interest  of  the  moment.  It  is  a  peaceful  sundown 
scene.  Then  the  figure  of  a  youth  is  observed  approach¬ 
ing  along  the  road.  He  enters  the  village  and  a  silence 
falls  over  the  groups  of  reclining  men,  and  the  women 
abruptly  cease  their  chattering.  The  new-comer  is 
wearing  something  he  has  never  worn  before.  He 
has  that  day  proved  his  manhood  and  his  fitness  for 
marriage  by  taking  human  life.  He  does  not  strut 
proudly  down  the  village  street ;  he  allows  the  people 
to  see  him  and  note  his  change  in  life,  and  then  seeks 
the  privacy  of  his  home. 

The  tribe  refuses  to  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  take 
life  under  such  circumstances.  If  they  did  not  do 
so,  they  will  tell  you,  they  never  would  be  men,  nor 
fit  to  take  a  wife,  and  the  tribe  would  cease  to  be  a 
tribe.  Of  course  nowadays,  when  these  murders  are 
discovered,  the  culprit  is  arrested  sooner  or  later, 
and  sentenced  in  most  cases  to  death.  But  even  this 
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extreme  penalty  has  not  deterred  the  Koiarian,  for, 
as  I  write,  the  police  are  scouring  the  mountains  in 
search  of  a  successful  candidate  for  matrimony. 

It  is  thought  now  that  life-sentences  will  act  as  a 
deterrent.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps  a  missionary  or 
an  anthropologist  will  enter  and  succeed  where  the 
law  has  failed. 

Among  my  fifteen  prisoners  was  a  Koiari  youth — 
a  murderer  “  in  for  life.”  I  forget  his  name  now,  but 
it  matters  little.  He  was  sentenced  at  Port  Moresby 
and  sent  to  Nepa  for  greater  security,  hence  his  presence 
with  my  party.  During  the  night  at  Kagi  I  had  him 
handcuffed  to  a  policeman,  notwithstanding  his  promises 
of  good  behaviour.  I  hated  doing  this  after  being 
so  well  served  by  the  youth  (he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age),  but  the  temptation  to  get  away  might  have 
been  too  strong  for  him.  In  the  morning  before 
sunrise  several  of  his  relatives  arrived,  and  I  allowed 
them  to  embrace  him  for  a  while.  They  each  took 
a  turn,  rubbing  their  faces  and  bodies  against  his, 
and  embracing  him  firmly  while  he  related  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  gaol.  He  seemed  a  happier  lad  afterwards. 

Leaving  Kagi  (I  don’t  know  that  the  hill  on  which 
the  rest-house  stands  has  any  other  name),  we  pursued 
our  way  southwards  towards  the  Efogi  district,  finding 
the  “  road  ”  a  mere  pad,  not  following  the  contour  of 
the  country,  but  plunging  down  the  sides  of  steep  ridges 
to  the  inevitable  creek,  and  rearing  almost  perpendi¬ 
cularly  above  us  on  the  other  side.  A  goat-track  would 
be  a  reasonable  definition  of  this  part  of  the  Kokoda 
Road.  I  was  disappointed — I  had  expected  better 
things.  Along  the  road  in  all  stages  of  decay  were  to 
be  seen  tent-poles  erected  by  travellers  and  the  residue 
of  their  camp-fires.  I  saw  that  a  traveller  had  pre- 
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ceded  me  by  perhaps  a  month ;  his  tent-poles  were 
yet  green,  and  they  occurred  with  a  frequency  that 
suggested  a  sick-caravan.  Three  times  in  one  day 
did  I  pass  the  camps  of  the  same  party,  and  once 
we  came  across  an  extemporised  stretcher  (discarded 
by  the  wayside)  that  told  its  own  tale.  A  sick  man 
had  travelled  to  Port  Moresby.  By  counting  the  camps 
I  knew  that  the  journey  had  taken  him  two  weeks  over 
the  usual  time.  Some  of  the  climbs  along  that  road 
were  difficult  enough  even  for  a  man  in  health ;  for 
the  sick  traveller  before  me  they  must  have  been  heart¬ 
breaking. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  climbed  and  scrambled 
up  and  down  this  broad  highway,  and  late  on  the  third 
evening,  after  leaving  Kagi,  we  crawled  on  to  the 
summit  of  Ioribaiva  Hill.  The  last  fifty  miles  of  that 
track  had  tried  us  surely.  There  was  a  village  two  or 
three  ridges  away,  so  I  sent  a  man  out  for  food;  but 
he  returned  and  reported  that  the  villagers  had  flown. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natives  on  the  Kokoda 
road  were  as  fond  of  our  company  as  were  theKukukukus. 
Those  at  Ioribaiva  had  run  away  solely  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  being  asked  to  carry  for  the  Government. 
We  went  hungry  to  bed  that  night,  but  we  got  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort  from  the  mailman’s  assurance  that 
if  we  travelled  well  on  the  morrow  we  should  reach  a 
European  settlement — the  Mission  Station  at  Bisiatabu. 

We  quitted  Ioribaiva  at  dawn,  fortified  with  cold 
water  and  the  last  of  the  potatoes,  and  tramped  for 
eighteen  miles  over  a  succession  of  steep  broken  hills  ; 
50  per  cent,  of  the  caravan  were  lame,  but  they  bore 
up  manfully  and  endured  the  pangs  of  hunger  without 
complaining,  always  offering  me  more  than  my  fair 
share  of  any  edible  fruits  that  were  discovered  along 
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the  way.  At  the  midday  halt  Cookie  told  me  that 
there  was  half  a  tin  of  condensed  milk  left  in  the  re¬ 
maining  tucker-tin  (the  two  others  had  been  discarded). 
It  was  not  a  great  find,  but,  as  he  said,  it  was  better 

than  nothing  at  all,  so  it  served  as  a  cold  light  lunch _ 

very  light,  I  thought,  after  I  had  consumed  it. 

During  the  afternoon  misfortune  continued  to  frown 
on  us  :  the  terrific  heat  that  had  prevailed  all  day  was 
dispelled  by  fierce  winds,  but  in  their  train  came  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  then  the  rain — the  violent  tropical 
rain.  Not  wishing  to  spend  another  night  without 
food,  we  pressed  on,  keeping  well  together  until  at 
nightfall,  at  last,  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  way. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson, 
we  were  all  comfortably  housed  that  night  at  the 
Mission  Station,  but  I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  good 
things  my  hostess  placed  before  me  ;  nature  had  been 
denied  too  long.  Still,  it  was  heavenly  to  lie  between 
white  sheets  in  a  European  house  again,  and  to  know 
that  the  privations  of  the  march  were  at  an  end. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  wide  pleasant  road  before 
us  through  a  fertile  tableland,  some  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  I  set  out  with  a  light  heart,  conscious  of  my 
ragged  clothes  it  is  true,  but  absorbed  in  the  beauties 
of  the  day.  The  relief  of  walking  along  a  clean  level 
road— even  in  broken  boots— after  the  rough  tracks 
of  the  mountainous  interior  can  hardly  be  described. 

I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  relieved  from  the  dragging 
of  some  heavy  load,  and  that  I  had  entered  another 
land.  We  accomplished  the  eight  miles  to  the  Hombrom 
Bluff  in  good  time,  and  then  we  went  with  the  road 
steeply  down  2,000  feet  to  the  mining  settlements  on 
Sapphire  Creek.  From  here  there  was  a  day’s  walk  still 
before  me,  and  it  was  then  nearly  noon.  Should  I  go 
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on  or  stay  ?  I  wanted  to  go  on,  so  the  kind  old  lady 
of  the  inn  on  the  creek  gave  me  a  horse  and  saddle, 
and  having  well  and  truly  dined,  I  took  to  the  road 
again,  first  giving  Corporal  Gubiam  instructions  to 
come  on  with  the  prisoners  in  the  morning. 

Many  things  have  been  said  by  the  good  folks  in 
Port  Moresby  about  the  road  to  Sapphire  Creek,  but 
I  cannot  record  them  here  because  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unprintable.  I’d  rather  be  misty  than  muddy, 
so  I’ll  say  that  it  is  the  best  road  in  Papua.  In  parts 
the  country  through  which  it  runs  is  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  but  here  and  there  are  stretches  both 
beautiful  and  interesting.  For  miles  one  rides  along 
past  great  areas  of  sisal  hemp,  which  from  a  distance 
look  for  all  the  world  like  forests  of  huge  pineapples. 
At  the  nine-mile  there  is  an  endless  vista  of  these 
sturdy  dark  green  plants ;  but  the  landscape  is  saved 
from  monotony  by  many  fantastically  shaped  hillocks, 
some  of  which  are  planted  right  to  the  summit. 

As  I  amble  along  towards  a  declining  sun,  I  wonder 
at  the  silence  of  the  fields  and  the  lack  of  life  on  the 
landscape,  and  then  I  recall  that  it  is  the  Sabbath 
day.  On  the  morrow  gangs  of  dark-skinned  men 
would  be  seen  among  the  hemp  cutting  the  matured 
leaves  and  trucking  them  to  the  factory  ;  others  would 
be  seen  weeding  and  draining  the  flats,  and  some  would 
be  planting  new  areas.  But  to-day  the  stillness  is 
undisturbed  save  by  the  rustling  of  the  tall  dry  grass 
that  borders  the  road,  and  the  plaintive  song  of  a 
solitary  cricket,  heralding  the  close  of  day.  Noting 
the  warning,  I  turn  my  horse’s  head  to  the  road 
again,  and  push  on  while  the  light  lasts.  The  road 
rises  and  falls  before  me,  now  straight,  now  crooked. 
Here  it  is  of  a  brownness  of  the  fields,  there  it  is  as 
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white  as  chalk.  The  country  is  getting  hilly  again, 
but  only  for  a  brief  space.  There  are  no  more  hills 
to  climb  ;  they  all  have  been  left  behind.  Those  near 
the  township  are  gaunt  brown  hills,  but  their  rugged 
outlines  look  soft  to  me  coming  home  in  the  sunset 
on  that  peaceful  Sabbath  eve.  Presently  the  sound 
of  waves  breaking  on  a  beach  reaches  my  ears  and 
through  a  break  in  the  trees  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea.  A  turn  in  the  road  brings  me  before  the  last 
mile-post,  and  a  man  sitting  on  a  log  filling  his  pipe. 
I  don’t  know  him,  but  in  spite  of  the  disreputable 
clothes  he  recognises  me.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he 
salutes.  He  is  a  policeman — heavily  laden. 

“  What  name  ?  ”  (What  is  it  ?  who  are  you  ?  where 
are  you  going  ? )  is  my  greeting  in  the  pidgin-English 
which  these  men  understand. 

“  Kokoda,”  he  replies  ;  and  the  mailbag  tells  me 
the  rest.  He  is  the  outgoing  mailman.  I  note  his 
load  :  rifle,  ammunition,  bayonet,  pouch,  sling-bag, 
swag-bag,  swollen  with  spare  uniform  and  blanket, 
a  parcel  of  biscuits,  a  parcel  of  rice,  two  tins  of  meat, 
a  coconut,  and  finally  the  mailbag.  A  pretty  good 
load,  you  will  say,  for  a  man  to  carry  on  such  a  road  ? 
Yes,  a  pretty  good  load  ;  but  it  were  foolish  to  decrease 
it.  There  is  an  eight-days’  journey  before  him,  and 
there  is  no  food  on  the  road.  On  the  coastal  portion 
he  will  travel  by  night ;  on  the  highlands  by  day.  The 
worst  stage  of  the  journey  is  from  Kagi  to  Kokoda, 
for  there,  should  it  be  raining,  the  cold  is  cruel. 

“  Would  I  give  the  mailman  a  match  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  here,  take  the  box — you  will  need  it  in  the 
hills.” 

“  T’ank  you,  Bamahuta  Taubada,”  and  he  is  gone. 

A  few  moments  later  I  entered  the  little  township 
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of  Port  Moresby.  Riding  along  the  promenade  skirting 
the  beach,  bearded  and  bedraggled,  I  must  have  been  well 
disguised,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  group  of  ladies — among 
whom  I  noticed  my  wife — taking  the  evening  air,  quite 
failed'  to  respond  to  the  lift  of  my  battered  felt,  or  to 
recognise  me  at  all  in  fact.  In  dismay  I  fled  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  (I  had  no  domicile  of  my  own  in  the 
town),  secured  some  clothes  and  the  use  of  a  razor, 
and  composing  my  wounded  feelings,  went  and  an¬ 
nounced  myself. 

Said  my  wife  later :  “We  saw  a  ragged  old  man 
on  a  white  horse  this  afternoon  on  the  beach  road. 
His  hair  stuck  out  of  holes  in  his  hat,  he  wore  an  atrocious 
red  neckerchief,  and  an  old  brown  shirt  dotted  with 
black  patches — a  most  unusual  sight.  You  must  have 
met  him  on  the  road,  my  dear  !  ” 
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OFF  AGAIN  TO  THE  MOUNT  CHAPMAN  DISTRICT 

A  photographic  expedition — An  abandoned  holiday — Preparing  at 
Yule  Island — On  the  bosom  of  Hall  Sound — Bioto  and  Dante’s  Inferno — 
A  ferryman  and  sorcerer. 

I  HAD  finished  with  the  Lakekamu  District  and  was 
enjoying  a  furlough  in  Australia  when  I  was 
instructed  to  go  into  the  Mount  Chapman  country 
again,  this  time  to  lead  a  photographic  expedition 
financed  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Boyce,  of  Chicago.  Just 
then  it  was  a  project  that  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
postponed,  as  it  was  the  wet  season  in  Papua,  and 
moreover  I  was  enjoying  my  holiday ;  but  time  was 
the  essence  of  the  contract,  so  with  as  much  grace 
as  I  could  muster  I  turned  my  back  on  “  the  world 
where  wise  men  live  at  ease  ”  and  took  ship  for  the 
north  again.  With  me  at  the  onset  were  Mr.  B.  T. 
Boyce,  Mr.  Merlin  Taylor,  Colonel  Boyce’s  secretary, 
and  a  photographer,  Mr.  Harry  Downing,  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  To  me,  after  so  much  lonely  travel¬ 
ling,  it  seemed  an  enormous  party,  especially  when  I 
found  that  it  required  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  carriers  ! — an  army  compared  with  my  fifteen 
faithfuls  from  Nepa  Prison.  Still,  I  could  not  expect 
men  long  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  civilisation 
to  plunge  headlong  into  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
my  former  journeys,  so  their  delicacies  all  came  along 
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on  the  backs  of  the  coastal  carriers,  whom  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  press  into  service  with  threats  of  gaol. 

Although  I  abandoned  my  holiday  reluctantly,  I 
knew  that  the  journey  would  lead  us  into  some  of  the 
most  interesting  country  in  Papua,  and  that  it  would 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  looking  again  at  close 
quarters  not  only  on  the  mountain  ranges  that  I  had 
crossed  on  my  Morobe  journey,  but  also  on  the  Kuni- 
maipa  River,  a  weird  and  rather  wonderful  stream  that 
I  had  traced  to  Mount  Yule  in  1918.  These  facts 
helped  to  drag  me  from  the  comforts  of  civilisation  that 
I  was  experiencing  for  the  third  time  in  nine  years. 

We  packed  the  swags  at  Yule  Island,  and  one  fine 
morning  in  April,  in  ten  canoes,  we  paddled  out  on  to 
the  broad  reaches  of  Hall  Sound,  and  steered  a  course 
for  Bioto.  On  the  coast  of  Papua,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  finer  view  than  that  which  opens  out  before  one 
from  the  bosom  of  Hall  Sound.  To  the  north  and  east 
there  is  a  mass  of  tumbled  peaks  giving  life  to  a  whole 
system  of  rivers  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud. 
Mount  Albert  Edward,  Mount  Victoria,  Mount  Yule, 
Oijia,  The  Dome,  The  Needle,  and  The  Tafa — they  are 
all  there  in  giant  array,  silent  monarchs  of  the  skies. 

Entering  the  Ethel  River,  disturbing  here  and  there 
with  long  chance  shots  some  of  the  alligators  that 
frequent  the  entrance,  we  were  carried  up  on  a  rising 
tide  to  Bioto.  Here  old  Boutsu,  a  cheerful  rascal 
and  a  sorcerer  of  the  deepest  dye,  crawled  up  to  me 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  as  usual  started  making 
excuses.  Although  a  cripple,  he  acts  as  ferryman 
between  his  village  and  Yule  Island.  He  apologised 
profusely  for  not  ferrying  us  across  the  Sound  !  (his 
canoe  holds  about  ten  passengers),  and  explained  his 
failure  to  appear  at  Yule  Island  by  telling  us  that 
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lie  had  been  compelled  to  lend  the  sails  to  a  friend 
to  wrap  his  children  in.  “  They  were  all  dying  with 
fever,  Taubada,  so  what  else  could  I  do  ?  ”  I  asked  him 
what  the  loan  of  the  official  sails  would  bring  him,  but 
he  said  that  his  friend  Avia  Naime  was  a  poor  man. 
Often  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Mekeo  District  did 
I  have  a  yarn  with  old  Boutsu,  and  the  stories  he  told 
me  of  the  “  goings-on  ”  there  when  he  was  a  youth 
would  themselves  fill  a  book. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  the  village 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  quitting  it.  Once  long  ago  I 
spent  a  night  there,  and  I  never  shall  forget  it ;  it  is 
the  ultima  Thule  so  far  as  mosquitoes  are  concerned. 
D ’Albertis  was  caught  there  once  without  a  mosquito- 
net,  and  he  says,  “  If  Dante  had  ever  passed  a  night 
like  mine  he  would  have  added  it  to  the  torments  of 
hell.”  We  went  on  northwards  for  a  few  miles  and 
camped  at  Inawabui,  the  home  of  the  sorcerers,  as  I 
often  have  heard  it  called.  On  the  morrow,  at  Inawai-a, 
we  entered  Mekeo  proper. 
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IP  I  were  asked  to  point  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Papua,  I  should  indicate  Mekeo.  There 
may  be  other  parts  more  interesting,  but  what  is  known 
of  them  is  scant  compared  with  our  knowledge  of  Mekeo. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  pieces 
of  plain  country  in  Papua.  Reading  this,  one  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  would  visualise  an  extensive 
grass  expanse,  but  no  such  thing  exists  as  far  as  Mekeo 
is  concerned.  Practically  the  whole  of  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  more  accurately  as  level  and  in  parts  swampy, 
jungle-covered  country  diversified  by  patches  of  giant 
cane-like  grass.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile.  If 
we  include  all  the  country  inhabited  by  Mekeo-speaking 
people  south  of  the  Inauwafanga  River,  we  have  a 
crude  rectangle  containing  approximately  150  square 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  this  area  is  watered  by 
the  Angabunga,  or  St.  Joseph's  River,  which,  during 
the  wet  season,  i.e.  January  to  April,  often  overflows 
its  banks  and  floods  the  country  far  and  wide.  The 
district  is  not,  and  I'm  afraid  never  will  be,  considered 
healthy  even  for  Papua,  especially  as  far  as  Europeans 

concerned,  for  it  is  the  dwelling-place  of  millions 
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of  mosquitoes.  Yet  from  the  standpoint  of  European 
enterprise  the  economic  possibilities  of  Mekeo  are 
innumerable.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
tropical  produce  that  the  soil  will  not  grow.  The 
greater  part  of  the  district  is  most  suitable  for  rice 
growing,  coconuts  thrive  everywhere,  and  Indian  maize 
flourishes  without  that  intensive  cultivation  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  Australia  and  other  countries.  Besides  these, 
sugar  and  tobacco  do  wonderfully  well,  and  coffee 
too  has  been  successfully  grown. 

For  Papua,  the  most  important  of  these  products 
is  rice.  Passing  through,  we  were  told  that  the  natives 
had  harvested  about  70  tons  for  the  year,  but,  as  usual, 
with  their  characteristic  improvidence,  they  were  getting 
rid  of  it  as  fast  as  possible  ;  the  whole  district  was  going 
in  for  feasts  of  rice.  If  one  village  had  not  grown  any, 
another  village  undertook  to  supply  their  needs,  on 
the  understanding,  of  course,  that  the  loan  was  redeemed 
in  some  way.  Thus  Inawabui  had  undertaken  to 
suppy  Alpiana  with  wallabies,  in  return  for  so  many 
bags  of  rice. 

There  is  no  great  necessity  for  the  Mekeo  natives 
to  grow  rice  for  their  own  use ;  taro,  that  grows  so 
well  there,  is  a  much  better  food,  and  the  natives  prefer 
to  plant  it  because  so  little  time  need  be  spent  in 
the  garden.  Many  of  them,  I  knew,  had  planted  small 
areas  of  rice  that  year  solely  because  of  the  Government 
“  talk,”  or  to  put  it  more  plainly,  “  gaol  ”  had  figured 
in  the  “  talk.”  That  there  is  land  enough  and  to 
spare  in  Mekeo  for  rice  growing  on  a  large  commercial 
scale  cannot  be  denied,  for,  after  all,  the  district  with 
its  5,000  inhabitants  is  but  sparsely  populated,  especially 
when  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  taken  into  consideration. 
But  labour,  of  course,  is  the  limiting  factor  in  Mekeo. 
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The  Mekeo  native  is  capable  of  great  physical  energy 
upon  emergency,  but — there  is  no  good  in  mincing 
the  matter  —  he  simply  hates  hard  work,  that  is, 
sustained  toil  as  we  Europeans  understand  it  (nature 
and  environment  have  seen  to  that),  and  the  economic 
possibilities  of  his  unhealthy  though  fertile  land  will 
never  be  realised  until  the  relentless  march  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  turns  him  into  a  manual  labourer.  Then  I  think 
his  race  will  suffer  though  his  country  will  produce 
a  hundredfold. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Mekeo  people  are  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  Piova  tribe  and  the  Ve’e  tribe.  They 
came  to  Mekeo  from  the  east  and  settled  at  Ioiovabu, 
near  the  present  Oriropetana  village,  driving  the  natives 
in  possession  of  the  land  westwards  across  the  Angabunga 
River.  The  two  tribes  or  sections  lived  peacefully  to¬ 
gether  until  some  Piova  men  during  a  feast  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed  a  Ve’e  man  who  was  walking  lame  with 
a  sore  leg.  The  insult  was  not  forgotten.  Later  when 
the  return  feast  (there  is  always  a  return  feast)  was 
given,  a  crowd  of  Ve’e  men  laughed  and  scoffed  at 
a  Piova  man  who  was  shivering  with  the  cold.  This 
“  pay-back  ”  commenced  a  fight  with  spears  in  which 
a  Ve’e  man  was  killed  and  others  (of  both  tribes) 
wounded.  As  a  result  of  this  fight  the  two  tribes 
separated  and  scattered  throughout  Mekeo.  The 
division  as  it  exists  to-day  is  shown  by  the  following 
villages : 


Piova 


Ve’e 


Oriropetana 

Amo-amo 

Inawae 

Inawi 


Rarai 

Ififu 

Inauauni 

Inawabui 
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Piova  Ve’e 

Veifa’a  Inawai-a 

Aipiana  Eboa 

Avahi  Jesubaibua 

Bebeo. 

Each  village,  or  pangua,  is  composed  of  several  ikupus, 
or  clans,  and  each  ikupu  has  one  chief,  or  lopia  ;  some 
ikupus — those  who  were  first  on  the  ground — have 
two  chiefs,  the  Lopia-va’a,  the  Chief  of  All,  and  the 
Io-lopia,  the  Chief  of  the  Spears.  From  this  the  reader 
will  see  that  there  are  many  chiefs  in  one  village,  or 
pangua.  Again,  each  ikupu  has  its  uvapaia,  that  is, 
it  has  a  friendly  clan  to  which  its  young  men  must  go 
to  seek  their  wives. 

Both  Piova  and  Ve’e  have  preserved  many  of  their 
old  customs  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  Government  and  the  missionary  in 
their  midst.  This,  I  think,  is  due  more  or  less  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  separation  of  the 
people.  Very  few  of  them  have  indentured  at  any 
time  for  work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  plantations  in 
other  parts  of  Papua.  The  men  show  no  inclination, 
and  have  little  necessity,  to  work  for  Europeans.  Ask 
them  the  reason  why  they  do  not  “  sign  on,”  and  they 
invariably  reply,  “  Why  should  we  ?  ”  And  I  echo 
their  answer.  Why  should  they  ?  They  have  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  wonderful  land,  their 
hunting  and  their  fishing,  their  garden  work  and  their 
tribal  customs  to  perform  ;  they  have  food  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  while  they  have  these,  especially  the  latter, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  them  to  become  “  units  ” 
of  toil  on  mines  or  plantations,  to  separate  and  disin¬ 
tegrate  as  other  less  fortunate  tribes  are  doing  in  Papua 
to-day. 
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As  may  be  expected,  Piova  and  Ve’e  have  similar 
customs  and  institutions,  but  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  the  washing  of  the  bride’s  feet 
is  not  practised  by  the  Ve’e  people ;  it  is  solely  a 
Piova  custom.  Briefly  it  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
During  the  first  few  weeks,  while  the  newly  married 
couple  are  living  with  the  husband’s  parents,  the 
young  wife  has  her  feet  washed  by  her  mother-in-law 
whenever  she  desires  to  enter  the  house — usually 
during  the  morning  and  evening.  The  water  for  this 
is  kept  in  readiness  at  the  foot  of  the  verandah  steps. 
It  is  pleasant,  they  will  tell  you,  to  have  the  dirt  and 
the  dust  washed  from  one’s  feet  before  entering  a 
house,  and  the  mother-in-law  performs  this  duty 
because  she  is  lapau  (proud)  of  her  son’s  choice,  and 
because  she  wants  her  affection  and  attention  in  after¬ 
years.  For  the  same  reason  the  mother-in-law  washes 
the  young  wife’s  body  morning  and  evening  in  warm 
water.  This  washing  of  the  body  and  the  feet  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  a  month,  or,  as  I  have  said,  while 
the  young  couple  are  living  with  the  husband’s  parents. 
During  that  time  the  wife  does  not  work ;  but 
when  the  washing  ceases,  she  goes  about  her  ordinary 
duties. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  practised  only  in  the  case 
of  a  first  wife.  When  a  man  takes  a  second  wife — 
and  this  applies  to  both  tribes — quite  a  little  scene  is 
enacted  at  the  door  of  the  house.  She  who  has  pride 
of  place  disputes  the  right  of  her  husbaftd’s  second 
choice  to  enter  the  house.  According  to  custom,  if 
she  does  not  do  this,  whatever  her  wishes  may  be  in 
the  matter,  she  is  neither  strong  nor  dutiful.  Therefore 
she  mounts  guard  (and  I  have  heard  more  than  once  of 
a  missionary — a  dear  old  gentleman — giving  such  a  one 
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assistance  !),  and  when  the  second  wife  appears  with 
her  relatives  and  claims  entrance  as  a  new  member  of 
the  household,  she  bars  her  path  and  demands  angrily 
to  know  the  reason  of  it  all. 

The  relatives  on  both  sides  stand  around  “  to  see 
fair  play.”  A  lot  of  pushing  and  struggling  goes  on 
accompanied  by  high  words  from  either  side,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  blows  are  exchanged 
between  the  ladies ;  but  the  husband — the  cause  of 
it  all — must  not  under  any  circumstances  take  sides 
in  the  dispute.  He  is  usually  seen  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  calmly  surveying  the  scene — “  allotting 
points,”  as  it  were,  and  rattling  his  spatule  in  his  lime- 
pot  the  while.  As  a  rule,  when  the  relatives  think  that 
the  thing  has  gone  far  enough  the  new-comer  is  allowed 
to  prevail  (whether  the  dear  old  gentleman  is  there 
or  not),  and  she  enters  the  house.  In  any  case,  the  first 
wife  has  done  her  duty.  She  does  not  mind  a  helper 
in  the  garden,  and  after  all,  her  lord  needs  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion.  She  does  not,  however,  lose  pride,  of  place — at 
least  not  for  a  while.  She  takes  precedence  in  all 
things  over  number  two,  and  woe  betide  the  poor 
man  should  he  forget  this  !  No  matter  what  he  is 
about,  he  must  remember  that  fact,  especially  for  the 
first  few  days  while  the  situation  is  “  raw.”  He  must 
have  his  wits  about  him  the  whole  of  each  livelong 
day,  for  number  one,  watchful  and  jealous,  is  there 
always  by  his  side,  swift  to  remind  him  of  his  tribal 
custom,  and  her  'precedence  ! 

The  Mekeo  man  is  proud  of  and  keen  on  his  marriage 
customs,  on  which  I  have  but  lightly  dwelt ;  but  he 
is  prouder  still  of  his  singing  abilities — I  don’t  know 
what  else  to  call  them.  Singing  contests  are  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  life  in  Mekeo.  One  ikupu,  or 
15 
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pangua,  will  sing  against  another  sometimes  for  two 
or  three  days  without  ceasing.  The.  village  or  the 
ikupu  that  “  silences  ”  the  other  is  the  conqueror. 
These  Pikei  contests,  as  they  are  called  in  Mekeo, 
are  matters  of  moment,  and  the  reader  may  judge, 
after  reading  the  following,  how  seriously  the  people 
take  them. 

On  our  return  from  the  mountains  we  heard  that 
the  people  of  Inawai-a  had  been  insulted  by  the  Piova 
tribe.  It  appears  that  they  were  making  their  way 
home  from  Kami,  whither  they  had  gone  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Mission  Fathers  to  attend  at  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Passing  through  the  village  of  Veifa’a, 
they  were  challenged  by  the  men  of  Aipiana,  a  village 
close  to  Veifa’a,  to  a  Pikei  contest.  They  were  stopped, 
in  fact,  and  practically  surrounded.  Inawai-a  were 
tired  after  their  journey  and  had  no  wish  to  sing  Aipiana 
just  then— they  had  not  come,  they  said,  for  a  Pikei ; 
but  if  Aipiana  were  serious  in  their  challenge — well, 
they  would  be  pleased  to  sing  them  on  any  day  they 
cared  to  name.  They  were  not  afraid  to  sing  Aipiana 
just  then,  but  they  were  without  their  feathers,  their 
paint,  and  their  koias ;  the  whole  thing  would  be 
improper  as  well  as  unlucky.  Thus  they  reasoned  with 
the  mobs  around  them,  but  in  their  hearts  they  knew 
that  if  they  sang  just  then,  paint  or  no  paint,  feathers 
or  no  feathers,  they  would  receive  a  crushing  defeat. 

But  the  mob  was  not  to  be  so  easily  placated.  Dis¬ 
appointed  at  losing  such  a  golden  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  their  vocalistic  powers,  the  Aipiana  men 
commenced  to  heap  insults  upon  the  unfortunate 
Inawai-a.  They  formed  into  two  lines,  and  compelled 
the  Inawai-as  to  pass  between  them,  mocking  them  and 
striking  them  on  the  shoulders  and  buttocks  with 
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small  canes,  treating  them,  as  it  were,  like  disobedient 
children.  The  ignominy  was  complete  and  crushing. 
Men,  women,  and  children  all  had  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
and  the  effect  on  them  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  women,  although  suffering  no  physical  hurt, 
sobbed  broken-heartedly  all  the  way  home  to  Inawai-a. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  sequel.  Aipiana  was  afterwards 
challenged  by  Inawabui  to  a  Pikei.  Their  way  lay 
through  Inawai-a,  and  the  Inawai-a  folk — prepared  for 
their  coming — subjected  them  to  the  same  humiliating 
treatment  as  they  themselves  had  received  at  Veifa’a. 
They  also  employed  the  vevu  against  them  (the  vevu 
is  a  plant  used  extensively  by  the  sorcerers  in  Mekeo). 
They  roasted  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  after  dipping  them 
in  coconut  oil,  rolled  them  together  and  tied  them  to 
strings,  which  were  then  suspended  round  their  necks, 
the  leaves  hanging  well  down  their  backs.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared,  the  leaves  gave  out  an  odour  so  strong  and  sickly 
that  two  of  the  Aipiana  men,  coming  into  close  contact 
with  them,  fell  to  the  ground  quite  dazed  and  vomited 
freely.  The  wearers  of  the  leaves  escaped  the  sickly 
effects  because  they  had  fasted  for  three  or  four  days 
previously  !  Thus  the  insult  to  Inawai-a  was  wiped 
out.  When  the  Aipiana  men  arrived  at  Inawabui, 
they  were  so  overcome  with  shame  that  they  fell  easy 
victims  to  the  formidable  “  vocalists  ”  there,  throwing 
in  the  towel  after  singing  a  mere  twenty-four  hours  ! 

From  Inawabui  we  went  on  northwards  and  made 
the  midday  halt  at  Inawai-a,  a  very  large  village,  whose 
interests  are  the  special  charge  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Branger.  It  was  a  break  in  the  journey  that  we  all 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  this  district  of  Mekeo  the 
hospitality  of  the  Mission  Fathers  is  proverbial.  No 
matter  who  the  traveller  may  be,  he  must  take  shelter 
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in  their  humble  houses  from  the  terrific  heat  of  the  road  ; 
he  must  appease  his  thirst  and  hunger  at  their  simple 
board,  and  if  time  allows  he  must  lodge  with  them 
ere  he  takes  the  road  again.  Although,  when  I  was 
stationed  in  the  Mekeo  District,  we  did  not  always  see 
“  eye  to  eye,”  these  French  and  Belgian  gentlemen  are, 
to  my  mind,  good  Samaritans  personified. 

Leaving  Inawai-a,  we  marched  on  with  an  enormous 
following  through  Jesubaibua  to  Oriropetana,  where 
we  camped  for  the  night.  These  two  villages  are  about 
nine  miles  apart.  They  seem  always  to  be  quarrelling 
over  sago  rights  and  land  boundaries.  Not  long  ago 
Keali  (which  has  degenerated  into  Kelly),  the  constable 
at  Oriropetana,  arrived  at  my  office  on  Yule  Island  in 
a  terribly  agitated  state.  With  him  were  forty  men, 
all  with  broken  heads.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to 
speak,  he  explained  that  floods  had  washed  away  a 
landmark,  a  post  put  in  by  Dr.  Strong  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  district  some  years  ago,  and  that  the 
Jesubaibua  men  had  put  in  another  post  several  chains 
in  the  wrong  direction — uncording  to  “  Kelly.”  Hearing 
about  this  theft — this  outrage — he  had  taken  his  follow¬ 
ing  and  on  the  disputed  ground  they  had  met  and  argued 
about  it  with  the  Jesubaibua  Constable,  Punge,  and 
his  men.  The  talk  waxed  hot  and  fast,  and  “  Kelly,” 
although  he  isn’t  an  Irishman,  lost  his  temper.  He 
called  them  thieves  and  robbers,  accusing  them  of 
forgetting  their  pledge  to  the  Government  (not  to  quarrel 
again),  and  told  Punge  that  he  would  “  summons  ” 
him.  While  I  was  listening  to  Kelly’s  side  of  the 
question,  Punge  and  his  men  arrived,  with  more  broken 
heads,  and  in  the  course  of  time  I  got  the  true  story. 

They  had  met  on  the  disputed  ground  armed  with 
sticks. 
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Said  Kelly  :  “  Who  put  this  post  in,  Punge  ?  ” 

“  Who  do  you  think  ?  ”  said  Punge. 

“  You  !  You  land-stealer  !  ”  said  Kelly,  and  so  the 
seeds  of  the  quarrel  were  sown. 

Gathered  round  the  new  post,  the  crowd  listened  to 
the  two  policemen,  always  at  loggerheads,  haranguing 
each  other.  No  one  was  anxious  to  “  open  the  ball/’ 
for  they  all  knew  that  it  would  mean  a  lengthy  stay  in 
Yule  Island  Gaol  (I  had  promised  them  that).  Still, 
they  closed  in  upon  the  chief  actors,  throwing  out 
jibes  and  hints.  Kelly  was  called  an  “  old  woman,” 
and  was  invited  to  touch  the  post  if  he  dare,  and  Kelly, 
who  is  a  brave  man  if  he  is  nothing  else,  stooped  to  pull 
out  the  peg,  whereupon  someone  cracked  his  head,  and 
the  row  started.  The  two  policemen,  being  the 
centre  of  the  disturbance,  got  no  end  of  blows,  and 
were  pushed  hither  and  thither,  their  jumpers  and  sulus 
especially  getting  a  very  rough  passage.  When  most 
of  the  sticks  and  heads  were  broken,  it  occurred  to 
them  that  the  quickest  way  to  settle  the  question  was 
to  come  down  to  me  at  Yule  Island.  So  they  dragged 
me  into  it  and  bespattered  my  verandah  with  some 
of  the  blood  from  their  fat  heads.  I  went  along  after¬ 
wards  and  adjusted  the  matter  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
shamed  them  somewhat  in  doing  so. 

At  Oriropetana  there  is  a  delightful  character  in  the 
person  of  one  Rose — I  forget  her  other  name  just  now. 
She  is  in  charge  of  the  school.  Born  at  Thursday 
Island,  she  claims  an  Australian  aboriginal  as  her  mother 
and  a  Filipino  as  her  father.  I  could  never  guess  her 
age  nor  her  weight ;  but  she  is  as  broad  as  she  is  long, 
and  she  is  the  mother  of  them  all  at  Oriropetana.  When 
we  entered  the  village,  Rose  was  chasing  some  of  her 
naked  scholars  to  worship.  With  a  cane  in  her  hand 
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she  was  clinging  to  a  long  flimsy  ladder  leading  into 
a  sort  of  attic  where  several  youths  had  taken  refuge 
from  her  motherly  wrath.  I  never  saw  her  in  anything 
but  a  long  white  calico  dress,  and  how  she  managed 
to  get  about  in  it  at  all  was  a  mystery  to  me  always, 
and  yet  there  she  was,  balancing  her  enormous  weight 
on  a  ladder  that  I  would  not  have  risked  my  nine  and  a 
half  stone  on.  Caught  in  a  trap,  the  youths  tumbled 
out  of  the  attic  before  Rose  could  reach  it,  but  as  they 
hung  on  with  their  hands  preparatory  to  dropping  to 
the  ground  she  leant  forward  and  flayed  them  well 
and  truly.  Naturally  we  four  white  men  could  not 
but  show  our  mirth,  and  when  Rose  caught  sight  of 
us  she  nearly  fell  off  the  ladder.  Knowing  her  well,  I 
helped  her  down  from  her  perilous  perch  and  did  my 
best  to  console  her.  “  Yes,  Rose.  I  know,  they  are 
very  hard  to  manage  ;  but  why  risk  life  and  limb  in 
such  places  ?  Why  not  appeal  to  Keali  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  you  know  Kelly  is  no  good  ;  he  doesn’t 
help  me  to  get  them  to  come  to  school,  and  they  hide 
from  me  in  those  wretched  little  rooms.  I  am  ashamed, 
I  am,  for  you  gentlemen  to  see  me  like  that.  Please 
not  to  tell  the  Reverend  Father  [Father  Vitali  at 
Veifa’a]  when  you  see  him.” 

Her  exertions  had  left  her  well-nigh  breathless  and 
great  beads  of  perspiration  were  running  down  her 
cheeks,  so  we  controlled  our  mirth  and  listened  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  her  tale  of  woe.  To  my  friends  it  was 
a  strange  picture,  this  worthy  dame  driving  the  young 
heathen  to  prayer  with  the  aid  of  a  stick. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  St.  Joseph’s  River  and 
marched  on  to  Veifa’a,  where  we  honoured  the  promise 
we  made  to  Rose.  My  companions  were  finding  the 
heat  very  trying  and  Mr.  Boyce  reached  Veifa’a  much 
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distressed.  However,  the  Mission  Fathers  honoured 
us  with  their  usual  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  Mr. 
Boyce  was  able  to  go  on  to  Rarai.  I  would  have 
liked  to  stay  at  Veifa’a,  for  the  Rev.  Father  Yitali 
always  is  an  interesting  host.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
white  men  to  come  I  to  Papua  thirty  odd  years  ago, 
and  his  life  since  then  has  been  spent  among  the  Mekeo 
people.  It  has  been  said  that  unless  nature  reverses 
herself  the  white  man  never  will  be  able  to  “  think 
black,”  and  I  suspect  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
this  saying,  but  the  Rev.  Father  Vitali  has  certainly 
got  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Papuan.  I  should 
say  that  if  he  cannot  follow  their  lines  of  thought,  he 
knows  at  least  in  which  direction  they  lay.  And  how 
many  of  us  in  Papua  can  claim  to  know  that  ?  I  have 
often  pondered  over  the  tie  which  binds  these  cultured 
Frenchmen  to  a  place  like  Mekeo,  what  it  is  that  holds 
them  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  to  a  life  so  vastly 
different  from  that  which  they  led  before  coming  to 
Papua.  They  rarely  take  holidays,  and  some  of  them 
have  never  gone  back  to  their  homeland.  Why  ? 
Is  there  no  wish,  is  there  no  longing  to  turn  their  faces 
to  France  again  ?  Surely  there  is  :  I  have  seen  it  in 
their  looks,  I  have  heard  it  in  their  words,  and  yet  one 
told  me  bravely  :  “  This  is  my  France,  this  is  my  Paree, 
these  are  my  people — I  make  it  so.”  It  is  all  very 
puzzling  to  a  man  who  is  something  of  a  pagan ;  but 
this  I  know  :  if  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  complete 
self- surrender  and  renunciation  that  leads  men  to  live 
for  others,  then  these  men  should  surely  find  it. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Veifa’a  we  came  to  Rarai,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Ve’e  tribe.  Here  Mr.  Boyce  decided 
to  go  back.  Not  only  had  the  heat  tried  him  sorely, 
but  an  old  wound  received  in  France  was  causing  him 
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to  limp  along  at  the  rear  of  the  party.  With  a  knee 
swollen  to  the  size  of  a  coconut  he  was  in  no  state 
to  tackle  the  ranges  that  lay  before  us,  so  we  helped 
him  to  swallow  his  disappointment  and  come  to  the 
decision  to  return.  As  will  be  seen,  the  decision  was 
a  wise  one. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


FROM  THE  FOOTHILLS  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 

An  unwieldy  safari — Dirty  roads — Maipa  village — What  is  happening 
there — The  murder  of  McIntosh — The  joys  of  the  march — -As  a  new-comer 
sees  them — Carriers  rebel — V.C.  Kaiva — At  Keipolipoli — The  best  man  for 
the  job — Cannibalism — The  pilita  at  Donapu — How  the  dead  are  dealt 
with — Sooty  kisses — My  companions  escape  them — An  evil-looking  chief 
— The  story  of  the  Kunimaipa. 

AT  Rarai  we  picked  up  guides  and  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  V.C.  Foinea,  a  man  wiser  than  Solomon 
himself.  Beyond  Rarai  only  tracks  existed,  and  for 
some  miles  they  were  under  a  foot  of  water.  As  usual 
our  midday  halt  extended  over  two  hours,  so  unwieldy 
was  our  safari  and  so  reluctant  were  the  Waima  carriers 
to  go  on.  We  got  as  far  as  the  Inauwafanga  River, 
however,  and  camped  on  its  northern  bank  at  the 
village  of  Imounga.  When  I  complained  to  old  V.C. 
Ipauka  about  the  state  of  his  tracks  and  told  him  that 
the  roads  in  Mekeo  proper  were  in  splendid  order,  he 
explained  his  neglect  by  saying  that  the  people  there 
had  been  warned  of  my  coming,  whereas  he  was,  he 
said,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Like  many  another 
village  in  Papua,  Imounga  clean  their  tracks  only  when 
the  Government  is  coming.  Of  course  they  are  supposed 
to  keep  them  clean,  not  to  wait  for  anyone  to  come 
along.  But  the  old  man  was  frank  enough. 

From  Imounga  we  travelled  north-westward  to  the 
Akaifoa  River,  one  of  the  numerous  streams  descending 
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from  Mount  Yule.  On  its  banks  I  had  expected  to 
find  the  trim-looking  village  of  Maipa,  a  former  camping- 
place  of  mine ;  but  I  was  disappointed.  The  village  was 
there,  it  is  true,  but  grass  and  weeds  were  growing  in 
the  streets,  and  whole  lines  of  houses  were  tumbling 
down.  In  reply  to  our  questions  some  old  women  told 
us  that  the  community  was  breaking  up,  that  families 
were  departing  for  other  villages,  to  Inaukina,  to  Ioi, 
etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  people  had  gone 
fishing  in  the  rivers,  and  hunting ;  others  had  gone  to 
dances  in  the  hills.  On  these  excursions  they  drag 
their  children  with  them,  ill-nourished  and  often  hungry, 
going  from  place  to  place  over  a  country  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  a  wilderness.  Government  influence 
extends  to  these  northern  Mekeo  villages,  but  the  control 
is  not  so  complete  as  it  is  over  the  villages  in  the  south  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  mission  influence.  Still, 
there  is  a  village  constable  at  Maipa,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  to  find  him  absent,  for  I  knew  that  the  mountains 
to  the  north  as  far  as  Mount  Yule  were  an  open  book 
to  him. 

At  Maipa  we  rearranged  the  swags  and  reduced  the 
carriers  to  ninety.  These  coastal  men  sat  up  all  night 
chanting  dismally  of  the  prospects  before  them,  of 
the  hardships  and  of  the  dangers  they  expected  to  meet. 
They  knew  that  beyond  Maipa  there  were  no  tracks 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  friendly  villages  were 
few  and  far  between.  As  for  we  white  men,  we  knew 
that  in  leaving  Maipa  we  would  be  turning  our  backs 
on  even  the  backwaters  of  civilisation.  For  some 
days  then  we  waded  up  the  Akaifoa,  a  wide,  boulder- 
studded  stream,  until  we  came  to  a  tributary,  the  Ipi, 
where  the  hills  begin.  Two  or  three  miles  above  this 
bifurcation  is  a  spot  called  Airapakina,  where  a  pro- 
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spector,  McIntosh,  was  killed  in  1914  by  the  Kuefa 
people.  There  were  a  number  of  murders  committed 
that  year,  and  writing  of  them  in  the  Annual  Report, 
His  Excellency  the  Lieut.-Governor,  Judge  Murray, 
says  : 

“  These  outrages,  and  particularly  the  murder  of 
McIntosh,  are  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  what  was 
said  in  the  last  Annual  Report  about  the  necessity  for 
constant  care,  and  of  the  warning  given  against  the 
‘  silly  optimism  ’  which  boasts  that  ‘  a  man  can  walk 
through  Papua  with  a  walking-stick.’  ” 

It  was  thought  that  McIntosh  was  killed  for  his 
belongings,  that  the  motive  was  plunder,  but  I  do  not 
share  this  belief.  The  mountain  people  of  Kuefa  (just 
north  of  Mount  Yule)  depend  a  good  deal  for  food  on 
the  fish  they  obtain  from  the  rivers,  and  McIntosh, 
I  am  told,  had  been  dynamiting  pretty  freely  in  order 
to  save  his  own  supplies.  The  natives  resented  this 
interference  with  their  fishing-grounds,  so  they  killed 
the  white  man.  The  murderers  at  that  time  were 
so  strange  to  the  ways  of  Europeans  that  they  thought 
that  the  flour  McIntosh  had  with  him  was  lime,  and 
they  proceeded  to  chew  it  with  their  betel-nut.  At 
first  the  Maipa  men  were  suspected  of  participating 
in  the  murder,  as  they  are  friendly  with  sections  of  the 
Mount  Yule  people,  but  they  were  able  to  clear  them¬ 
selves.  The  murderers  eluded  arrest  for  a  long  time, 
though  patrols  were  in  continuous  pursuit,  but  eventually 
they  were  caught.  The  three  ringleaders  died  in  gaol 
before  trial,  and  two  others  were  sentenced  to  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Yet  at  Rarai  I  had  been  told  that 
one,  Iapitsi,  had  lately  been  boasting  that  it  was  he 
who  had  killed  the  white  man,  and  that  he  had  used 
this  boast  in  order  to  impress  certain  enemies  of  his. 
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This  “  gentleman  ”  we  were  to  meet  at  Kapatea  a  week 
or  so  later. 

We  were  unfortunate  enough  to  encounter  heavy 
rains  practically  all  the  way  up  the  Akaifoa,  and  I 
am  afraid  my  companions  had  rather  a  miserable 
time.  Mr.  Merlin  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  numerous 
articles  on  the  journey  published  in  American  papers, 
says  : 

“  For  some  days  we  were  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  Akaifoa,  quitting  its  boulders  when  opportunity 
offered,  to  enter  the  jungle  and  cut  our  way  in  the 
direction  we  wanted  to  go,  hacking  out  a  camping- 
place  when  night  fell,  plugging  on  despite  the  heavy 
downpours  of  rain,  and  thinking  then  that  we  knew 
the  limits  of  human  discomfort.  But  we  had  yet  to 
learn  what  it  meant  to  struggle  through  the  mountains 
of  Papua,  a  mile  or  so  a  day,  baked  by  the  almost 
vertical  rays  of  the  noontide  sun  so  that  even  the 
lightest  clothing  became  intolerable ;  soaked  to  the 
skin  during  the  afternoon,  and  frozen  to  the  marrow 
at  night,  when  not  even  many  blankets  and  a  roaring 
fire  were  sufficient  to  stop  our  teeth  and  our  limbs 
from  shaking.  We  still  were  to  learn  the  anguish  of 
being  bitten  by  leeches  until  the  blood  trickled  down 
into  our  boots,  and  to  undergo  the  agony  of  scrub-itch 
which  set  us  to  gouging  and  scratching  at  our  tortured 
flesh  and  left  rank,  festering  sores  which  no  salve  seemed 
powerful  enough  to  heal.” 

It  takes  a  new-comer  to  describe  the  joys  of  the  march 
in  Papua’s  mountains  ;  we  older  hands  are  too  close 
to  see  them  in  their  true  light.  It  was  while  we  were 
wading  up  the  Akaifoa  that  the  carriers  took  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand  against  us.  Every  day  they  gave  me  a 
lot  of  trouble,  and  did  everything  short  of  mutiny. 
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They  had,  they  said,  carried  far  enough,  they  were  not 
going  into  the  mountains  to  be  killed  ;  they  were  going 
back.  This  conduct  meant  that  I  had  to  place  five 
armed  constables,  half  the  escort  allowed  us,  in  the 
rear  of  the  party,  in  order  to  bring  would-be  deserters 
along,  and  at  times  this  thankless  task  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  we  white  men. 

Although  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  tribes 
ahead  of  us,  and  could  count  on  them  to  carry  our 
equipment  and  food  through  their  own  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence,  I  knew  that  there  were  other  tribes  who  would 
be  distinctly  hostile  towards  us ;  so,  much  as  I  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  coastal  men,  I  simply  had  to  take 
them  on.  One  day  we  encountered  a  party  of  Maipa 
men  returning  from  a  dance  they  had  attended  at 
Keipolipoli  village  just  below  Mount  Oijia.  With 
them  was  V.C.  Kaiva  of  Maipa,  so  I  ordered  him 
to  accompany  us.  Some  of  his  men,  too,  I  took  on  as 
carriers,  much  against  their  wish.  I  then  paid  off  a 
corresponding  number  of  coastal  men,  and  right  glad 
I  was  to  see  them  go. 

Continuing  on  and  always  northwards,  through 
country  which  seemed  to  appal  my  companions,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  on  the  summit 
of  which  Keipolipoli  stands.  Here  live  a  section  of 
the  Kuefa  people.  One  approaches  the  village  on 
all-fours  up  the  side  of  a  spur  for  nearly  1,000  feet  and 
then  crawls  over  innumerable  slippery  logs  placed 
there,  as  V.C.  Foinea  said,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
delaying  intruders.  Just  above  us  towered  Oijia  and 
Pane,  two  peaks  some  9,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Seen 
in  the  storm  that  beat  upon  us  as  we  entered  the  village, 
these  two  overhanging  masses  looked  truly  fearsome. 
It  was  with  them  that  the  lightning  and  thunder  seemed 
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to  fight ;  we  half-drowned  specks  of  humanity  were 
of  no  account. 

Thanks  to  Kaiva,  our  entrance  to  the  village  was 
not  questioned  in  any  way.  There  was  no  room  on 
the  narrow  spur  for  our  half  a  dozen  tents,  so  the 
police  and  carriers  had  to  crawl  into  the  huts  left  vacant 
by  some  of  the  people  who  had  hurried  off  to  another 
village  to  spread  the  news  of  our  arrival.  I  told  my 
companions  that  we  were  now  in  the  mountains. 

“  And  what,”  said  Mr.  Downing,  the  photographer, 
“  do  you  call  those  ranges  we  have  left  behind  ?  ” 

“  We  usually  call  them  the  foothills,  Downing,”  said 
I ;  and  that  seemed  to  silence  him. 

The  next  morning  the  coastal  men  came  to  me  in 
a  body  and  said  they  were  “  going  home.”  Their 
attitude  was  determined.  They  put  down  their  blankets 
and  swags  at  my  feet  and  started  to  move  off  in  a  body. 
Here  was  a  pretty  mess,  indeed.  I  reasoned  with  them 
and  warned  them  that  they  would  be  punished  if  they 
left  us  like  that  on  the  borders  of  hostile  country  ;  but 
they  told  me  that  they  were  willing  to  undergo  any 
punishment  the  Government  might  inflict  upon  them  : 
they  would  not  go  on.  I  had  only  one  card  to  play, 
and  that  was  bluff.  I  got  ahead  of  them  and  barred 
their  path  down  the  spur-side,  making  them  believe  by 
the  way  I  handled  my  rifle  (which  was  empty !)  that 
I  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  attempted  to  force 
a  passage.  The  bluff  carried,  fortunately  for  us,  and 
they  went  back  to  their  swags  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  released  at  Kapatea  or  Kerepi  on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Yule.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  avoided  that  scene,  for  I  did  not  want  force 
of  any  description  to  appear  on  the  programme.  I 
have  found  that  even  a  slight  display  of  temper  is  apt 
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to  give  a  mountain  native  a  wrong  impression  of  a 
white  man  ;  it  is  apt  to  cause  him  to  lose  confidence 
in  his  friendly  overtures. 

We  got  away  from  Keipolipoli  without  further 
trouble  and  pushed  on  still  northwards.  At  a  village 
called  Auvemuri  a  young  man  named  Suya  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  us.  He  knew  all  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  white  man,  because  he  had  helped  to 
kill  one.  He  was  one  of  the  two  natives  who  were 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  over  the  McIntosh 
murder.  He  agreed  to  accompany  us  as  interpreter, 
and  as  such  he  proved  very  useful,  for,  although  he 
could  not  speak  English,  he  had  while  in  gaol  acquired 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  Motu.  He  was,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  said,  “  the  best  man  for  the  job.”  His  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  McIntosh  affair  was  interesting,  but  it  is  too 
long  for  inclusion  here. 

Cannibalism  is  still  practised  in  these  parts  ;  how 
frequently  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say  certainly 
as  opportunity  offers.  The  body  of  the  victim,  usually 
a  man  from  a  hostile  tribe,  is  divided  up  among  the 
common  foils: ;  but  the  hands  are  reserved  for  the  chief 
of  the  tribe.  A  man’s  strength  is  in  his  hands,  and 
if  you  keep  on  eating  hands  you  are  bound  to  become 
strong.  So  it  is  that  these  portions  have  become  deli¬ 
cacies  for  the  chief  alone.  Should  another  man  eat 
them,  he  would  surely  die,  if  not  from  the  effects  of 
the  meal  itself,  then  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  whose 
rights  he  has  usurped.  While  the  Chief  of  Keipolipoli 
was  telling  me  these  things  (through  Suya,  of  course), 

I  caught  him  more  than  once  looking  at  my  hands,  so 
I  put  them  in  my  pockets  ! 

Plunging  down  from  Auvemuri,  we  forded  a  river 
and  scaled  the  heights  leading  into  Mikili,  a  village  I 
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visited  on  my  Kunimaipa  journey  in  1918.  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  it  had  been  deserted  for  some 
time.  The  people  have  built  a  new  village  on  another 
spur  about  a  mile  to  the  west  and  they  call  it  Donapu. 
Leaving  Mr.  Taylor  and  Downing  in  camp  at  Mikili, 
I  climbed  to  the  new  village  by  one  of  the  worst  tracks 
I  have  ever  seen ;  but  as  I  was  able  to  persuade  both 
men  and  women  to  visit  us  with  food  at  Mikili,  the  climb 
was  not  in  vain. 

It  was  at  Donapu  that  I  first  saw  the  pilita,  a  name 
given  by  these  people  to  two  or  three  miniature  houses 
encircled  by  a  strong  bamboo  fence  some  30  feet  high. 
These  enclosures  do  not  seem  to  vary  much  in  size  : 
that  at  Donapu  had  a  diameter  of  approximately 
20  yards.  The  houses  themselves  are  made  of 
pandanus  fibre  and  bamboo  ;  and  an  opening  about 
12  inches  wide  serves  as  the  only  exit.  They  are  about 
3  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide.  Into  these  “  dog  kennels  ” 
then  are  placed  young  boys  about  five  or  six  years  of 
age.  Incarcerated  there  for  upwards  of  a  month  at 
a  time,  they  are  fed  regularly  and  “  grow  strong 
very  quickly  !  ”  There’s  the  rub — very  quickly  !  During 
their  imprisonment  they  never  leave  the  pilita  ;  their 
food  is  passed  through  to  them,  usually  by  the  father. 
Apparently  the  sole  purpose  of  the  pilita  is  to  make 
yomig  boys,  to  use  their  own  words  again,  “  grow  strong 
very  quickly.”  But  one  cannot  be  too  sure  of  anything 
one  meets  for  the  first  time  in  Papua,  so  I  cannot  be 
emphatic  about  it.  I  saw  no  evidences  of  the  pilita  east 
of  Mount  Yule,  nor  in  fact  did  I  ever  see  it  on  my  other 
journeys  through  Papua. 

Quite  close  to  our  camp  in  Mikili  village — too  close, 
in  fact,  for  my  liking — were  three  bodies  each  on  a 
high  platform.  The  custom  in  this  district  is  to 


MOUNTAIN  MEN. 
Interpreter  Suya,  second  on  the  left. 


A  “  PILITA  ”  AT  KOLILOP. 
Interpreter  Suya  holding  my  hat. 
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build  a  platform  as  soon  as  a  person  dies.  The  body 
is  then  wrapped  in  leaves  and  placed  upon  the  structure 
immediately.  It  remains  there  until  only  the  bones 
remain.  Then  a  dance  is  held  and  the  platform  is 
cut  down.  Some  of  the  bones,  particularly  the  skull, 
are  used  in  some  way  during  the  dance,  which  is  of  a 
ceremonial  nature.  Other  bones  are  worn  by  the  relatives 
(mostly  neck-bones  I  saw),  and  others  again  are  hidden 
among  the  stones  and  rocks  of  the  rivers. 

From  Mikili  we  altered  our  course  to  north-west, 
and  climbed  3,000  feet  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Dum- 
nanilau  (9,500  feet).  It  was  bitterly  cold  here  even  at 
mid-day.  I  had  gone  ahead  of  the  main  party  with  two 
police,  and  while  we  were  warming  ourselves  over  a 
fire  waiting  for  the  others  to  come  up,  a  dozen  or  so 
natives  appeared  from  the  north,  or  Kunimaipa  side, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  divine  their  intentions,  they 
were  embracing  me  and  kissing  me  on  the  cheeks  ! 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Constable  Wamura,  my  orderly. 
I  retired  from  the  position  as  gracefully  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  mountaineers  were 
not  willing  to  let  me  have  my  hands  free,  they  insisted 
on  rubbing  them  in  their  palms  and  against  their  cheeks  ! 
What  does  a  Magistrate  in  Papua  not  have  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  duty.  I  could  have  repulsed  them,  it 
is  true,  but  I  suspect  they  would  have  misunderstood 
the  action  and  considered  me  unfriendly,  and  that  was 
the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  avoid. 

They  were  all  wearing  the  tail-feathers  of  two  of  the 
Paradisea  in  their  hair,  and  their  faces  were  daubed 
with  soot  and  paint.  When  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Down¬ 
ing  arrived  on  the  mountain- top  they  were  also  received 
with  “  open  arms,”  but  they  were  not  molested  with 
kisses,  a  timely  warning  from  me  saving  them  from 
16 
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that  ordeal.  Such  a  friendly  reception  puzzled  me 
at  first,  but  after  descending  for  an  hour  or  so  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  river  called  the  Ewapa,  and  not  far 
away  were  the  villages  of  Lime-i  and  Gulizha,  where  I 
was  so  well  received  in  1918  on  the  Kunimaipa  journey. 

Before  we  came  to  the  Ewapa  we  passed  through  a 
village  called  Pizaiwok,  boasting  a  very  conspicuous 
pilita.  From  this  village  we  descended  farther  to  the 
village  of  Pern,  where  I  was  surprised  to  meet  again 
Chief  Abaridi,  a  man  with  a  countenance  as  evil-looking 
as  Mephistopheles’  own.  I  had  met  him  before  at 
the  Kuefa  villages  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Yule,  and 
knowing  that  he  belonged  there  I  asked  the  reason  for 
his  presence  at  Pern,  and  he  replied  that  his  people 
had  left  Kuefa  and  had  built  a  new  village  farther 

down  on  the  Ewapa  River  called  Kolilop,  and  to  con¬ 

vince  me,  he  pointed  to  a  village  high  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  away.  No  man  in 
Papua  has  inspired  me  with  less  confidence  than  this 
Chief  of  Kuefa.  His  manner,  his  talk,  everything  about 
him,  seem  cruel  and  evil.  I  am  not  easily  impressed 
by  the  demeanour  of  a  Papuan,  but  this  man  has  left 
a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind.  My  companions 
said  that  he  was  the  most  evil-looking  man  they  ever 
had  met,  and  when  they  saw  him  almost  run  up  a  tree, 
a  young  sapling,  in  pursuit  of  a  cus-cus,  they  agreed 

with  me  that  he  was  more  akin  to  an  animal  than  a 

human  being.  He  was  with  our  party  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  rarely  lost  sight  of  him.  Strange  to 
say,  before  we  left  his  country,  I  was  to  call  him  a 
coward. 

We  got  away  from  Pern  early  next  morning,  crawled 
down  to  the  Ewapa,  and  crawled  up  again — we  cannot 
say  we  walked — to  Kolilop,  where  we  arrived  at  noon. 


am 


CHIEF  ABARIDI'S  BIRD  HOUSE  AT  KOLILOP. 
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We  had  covered  three  miles  in  six  hours !  From 
the  village  I  could  see  most  of  the  Mount  Turn  country 
through  which  I  struggled  in  1918.  In  the  village 
of  Kolilop  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  conical-shaped 
structure  some  30  feet  high.  The  frame  is  made  of 
young  saplings  and  it  is  thatched  with  pandanus 
leaves.  Seen  from  a  distance  it  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  huge  army  bell-tent,  for  the  thatched  roof  was 
bleached  white  by  the  sun’s  rays.  In  reply  to  my 
questions  Abaridi  said  that  he  had  built  it  himself, 
that  certain  birds  build  such  structures,  and  that  he 
had  merely  copied  the  design.  He  negatived  my  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  house  was  built  for  some  special  purpose, 
and  said  that  it  had  no  use  at  all.  In  short,  he  wanted 
me  to  believe  that  the  house  was  merely  an  idle  whim 
of  his.  Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  customs 
of  this  tribe,  I  feel  sure  that  these  elongated  houses 
(I  saw  them  at  other  villages)  are  used  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  That  at  Kolilop  was  a  mere  shell.  While 
at  Kolilop  I  checked  the  name  of  Mount  Turn  and  the 
Uni  River,  another  tributary  of  the  Kunimaipa,  features 
that  I  mapped  in  1918.  There  are  many  villages  on 
the  Uni  River  never  yet  visited  by  a  white  man,  so  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  population  of  these  parts 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Leaving  Kolilop,  we  climbed  over  a  high  spur  and 
found  ourselves  on  an  inspiring  grass-covered  slope 
9,000  feet  above  sea ;  some  2,000  feet  below  us  was 
the  Kunimaipa.  Looking  down  on  it,  I  recalled  the 
task  I  had  in  1918  of  tracing  it  to  Mount  Yule.  This 
remarkable  river  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount 
Chapman.  From  its  source  on  that  mountain  it  was 
traced  to  Mount  Yule  by  Mr.  Chinnery  in  1917  ;  what 
became  of  it  then  no  one  knew.  On  my  return  from 
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Morobe  I  was  asked  to  solve  the  problem.  The  following 
were  The  instructions  I  received  : 

“  W.  R.  Humphries,  Esq., 

Assist.  Resident  Magistrate, 

Port  Moresby. 

“  You  are  to  proceed  to  the  Mount  Yule  district  and 
trace  the  Kunimaipa  down  from  the  point  where  Mr. 
Chinnery  and  others  have  seen  it,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  falls  into  the  Lakekamu  or  what  becomes  of  it.  If  it 
takes  you  to  the  Lakekamu,  you  should  continue  on 
to  Nepa ;  if,  however,  it  takes  you  down  to  the  Biaru, 
you  can  either  go  on  to  Nepa  or  come  to  the  coast 
and  endeavour  to  find  transport  by  water  to  Nepa.  In 
any  other  contingency  you  should  use  your  own  dis¬ 
cretion.5’ 

That  journey  occupied  nearly  six  weeks.  At  its 
conclusion  I  was  unable  to  report  that  the  Kunimaipa 
is  identical  with  the  Lakekamu,  and  that  from  Mount 
Yule  it  runs  first  north-west,  then  south,  then  north-west 
again,  until  it  joins  the  Tiveri  due  south  of  Nepa.  Owing 
to  an  attack  of  dysentery,  I  was  not  able  to  follow  the 
instructions  I  received  in  their  entirety.  I  went  back 
to  Nepa  and  recuperated,  and  then,  going  to  the  Tiveri 
junction,  I  followed  the  Lakekamu  upstream,  until 
I  came  to  the  Oreba,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
referred  to  erroneously  as  the  Williams — that  is,  the 
Lakekamu.  Instead  of  turning  north  up  this  wide, 
imposing  stream,  I  entered  a  mere  creek  heading  from 
the  south,  which  had  been  referred  to  as  “a  creek 
entering  the  Lakekamu,”  and  although  I  did  not  fully 
realise  it  then — it  was  so  difficult  to  believe — I  was  upon 
the  waters  of  the  main  Lakekamu  River,  or,  as  the 
mountain  natives  call  it,  the  Kunimaipa.  I  would  not 
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have  gone  up  it  but  for  one  fact,  which  mystified  me 
- — its  waters  were  unfathomable  ;  we  simply  could  not 
get  to  the  bottom. 

The  fact  that  I  elected  to  proceed  upstream  in  a  canoe 
saved  my  party  from  a  fate  probably  worse  than  that 
which  befell  Mr.  Monckton  in  1907,  when  that  officer 
made  his  remarkable  journey  from  Ioma  to  Motumotu, 
so  vividly  described  in  his  book  “  Last  Days  in  New 
Guinea.” 

In  order  to  help  the  reader  to  realise  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  river  to  which  I  had  come  once  again,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  pages  of  my  official 
diary  recording  the  journey  : 

“  January  .31st. — Struck  camp  at  7  a.m.  Found 
that  the  river  had  risen  five  feet  during  the  night.  There 
was  a  strong  current  against  us  soon  after  starting. 
Crossing  from  bend  to  bend  we  had  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care,  for  the  deeply  laden  canoe  would  not 
have  shipped  many  gallons  of  water  without  sinking. 
The  country  changed  as  we  proceeded,  still  S.S.E.,  high 
banks  giving  way  to  swamps  on  either  side.  One 
would  think  that  we  were  going  down  instead  of  up 
the  river.  Towards  noon  we  came  to  a  narrow  tribu¬ 
tary  entering  the  river  from  the  north.  I  had  the  canoe 
turned  into  this  and  went  up  it  for  a  mile  or  so.  It  was 
very  deep  and  I  could  not  get  bottom.  Hearing  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters,  I  went  ashore,  wading  through 
a  great  swamp  until  I  reached  a  solitary  tree,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  This  I  managed  to  climb,  and  from 
its  summit  I  could  see  the  surrounding  country.  To 
the  south  was  a  range  of  high  hills  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  extending  from  Mount  Yule  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  junction  of  the  Tiveri  with  the  Lakekamu.  The 
sound  I  had  heard  was  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  small 
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streams  rushing  at  a  great  pace  through  the  tall  grasses 
of  this  gigantic  swamp,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  it  is  the  Lakekamu  losing  some  of  its  water.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  river,  we  encountered  a  still  stronger 
current.  Struggling  against  it  with  swamps  on  all  sides 
of  us  was  an  unhappy  task.  At  2  p.m.  I  went  ‘  ashore  ’ 
in  order  to  locate  a  camp.  After  a  good  deal  of  search¬ 
ing  a  place  was  found,  and  camps  were  erected  as  the 
rain  fell,  in  a  land  of  mosquitoes  and  crawling  things. 

“  February  1st. — After  two  hours’  travelling  this 
morning  we  came  to  a  large  tributary  entering  the 
main  river  from  the  south.  It  is  broader  at  this 
point  than  the  main  river,  but  there  was  not  nearly 
the  quantity  of  water  in  it.  At  the  junction  I  noticed 
that  the  main  river  was  coming  from  the  north-east. 
It  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  although  there  are 
swamps  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  noise  was  deafening. 
When  I  shouted  an  order  the  poor  paddle-men  (the  Nepa 
prisoners)  looked  at  me  bewildered,  as  much  as  to  say, 

‘  How  can  we  hear  anything  in  this  dreadful  place  ?  ’  I 
tried  to  get  the  depth  of  the  river,  but  a  thirty-foot 
sapling  was  too  short,  so  I  abandoned  the  task  as  im¬ 
possible.  I  should  say  that  it  is  many  fathoms  deep. 
After  a  while  I  could  see  that  we  were  going  to  be  beaten 
by  the  current,  but  we  paddled  on,  using  every  ounce 
of  strength  we  could  muster.  At  length  we  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  we  could  not  go  ;  our  twenty  paddles 
scarcely  held  us  in  position.  We  had  to  turn  back. 
Proceeding  against  it  aromid  acute  bends  was  dangerous 
enough  with  our  little  strip  of  freeboard,  but  to  turn  and 
go  back  was  a  perilous  task  indeed.  I  fully  realised 
what  a  capsize  would  have  meant.  In  such  a  rush  of 
waters  we  all  probably  would  have  been  drowned ; 
we  certainly  would  have  lost  our  food.  There  was  no 
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land  to  take  refuge  on.  Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion,  I  bad  the  canoe  forced  into  the  tall  cane-like 
grasses,  and  we  managed  to  turn  it  round,  but  the  current 
tore  at  us  and  before  we  were  ready  it  swung  us  round 
and  away  we  went  at  express  speed,  reaching  the  junc¬ 
tion  again  in  record  time,  after  some  awful  moments 
rounding  the  bends.  To  gain  some  respite  I  went  into 
the  tributary  mentioned  above,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
broader  river  with  a  more  reasonable  current,  although 
by  no  means  slow. 

“  The  disaster  that  befell  Mr.  Monckton  in  1907, 
when  that  officer  made  his  remarkable  journey  from 
Ioma  to  Motumotu,  undoubtedly  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  my  turning-point,  and  being  on  rafts,  their  position 
must  have  been  a  truly  terrible  one — it  is  a  marvel 
to  me  that  they  did  not  all  perish.  I  consider  myself 
extremely  fortunate  in  not  tracing  the  Kunimaipa 
down  from  Kuefa,  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  I,  too, 
would  have  made  rafts.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
river  down  on  foot.  Knowing  my  position  and  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  to  the  Kunimaipa,  I  decided 
to  follow  its  more  reasonable  tributary,  which  I  have 
named  the  Monckton. 

“  Like  the  Kunimaipa,  the  Monckton  is  very  deep 
and  flows  through  the  same  vast  swamps.  We  made 
fair  progress  during  the  afternoon,  but  the  river  twisted 
in  a  wonderful  way,  and  I  doubt  if  we  moved  very 
far  ‘  on  the  map.5  I  saw  no  ground  for  a  camping- 
place  until  nearly  dusk,  when  we  made  the  best  of 
a  very  low  locality,  a  bare  foot  of  soil  between  us  and 
the  river.  Mud,  rain,  and  lawyer-vines  hindered  things 
somewhat,  but  we  got  the  flies  up  by  dark  in  spite  of 
the  scarcity  of  timber.  Insects  and  vermin  of  all 
kinds  kept  me  awake  until  a  late  hour,  and  then  after 
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a  brief  sleep  I  awoke  to  find  the  river  lapping  around 
my  stretcher.  The  whole  place  was  under  water.  For¬ 
tunately  I  had  had  rice-platforms  built  and  the  rice 
was  quite  dry.  I  sat  up  wakeful  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  listening  to  the  rain  and  marking  anxiously 
the  rise  of  the  waters.  At  dawn  I  had  the  canoe  brought 
into  the  tent  (it  represented  a  lot  to  us  then  !),  and  as 
soon  as  there  was  light  enough  we  left  the  place,  peering 
into  the  gloom,  wondering  what  we  would  find  next. 

“February  2nd.— We  travelled  slowly,  passing  what 
I  took  to  be  a  huge  lake  on  our  left.  Timber  was  still 
scarce,  but  the  grasses  had  given  way  to  a  low,  dense 
undergrowth.  At  times  large  stretches  of  sago  were 
passed,  some  of  it  growing  in  the  river  itself.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  depth  of  the  water  in  midstream,  and,  as 
in  the  Kunimaipa,  I  could  not  bottom  it.  In  places 
as  we  went  on  the  river  became  almost  still,  there  being 
no  sign  of  a  current.  Occasionally  though  its  placid 
surface  was  disturbed  by  swift  little  streams  rushing 
madly  into  it  from  the  north  or  Kunimaipa  side.  There 
being  no  hills  in  the  vicinity,  this  strengthens  my  belief 
that  hereabouts  the  Kunimaipa  sheds  a  lot  of  its  water. 
At  noon  we  began  to  pass  through  higher  country, 
a  foot  or  more  of  soil  showing  up  on  the  southern  bank. 
Timber  blocks  were  our  next  trouble,  but  we  cleared 
them  away  or  forced  the  canoe  over  them.  Once 
away  from  the  little  streams  running  ‘  overland*  from 
the  Kunimaipa,  the  Monckton  begins  to  shallow,  so 
we  were  soon  before  a  timber  block  that  was  too  for¬ 
midable  for  my  small  party.  The  canoe  therefore  was 
hauled  ashore  and  securely  fastened  to  trees.  I  was 
truly  sorry  to  part  with  it,  for  I  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  supervising  its  construction.  I  would  point 
out  here  that  the  Monckton  is — for  small  launches — • 
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navigable  to  and  even  beyond  the  spot  where  I  left 
the  canoe,  especially  if  a  few  timber  blocks  are  cleared 
away — not  a  heavy  task  for  a  party  with  a  day  or  so 
to  spare. 

“  After  leaving  the  canoe  we  cut  our  way  due  east, 
keeping  close  to  the  river.  On  its  banks  we  located 
three  bush-houses  in  fair  order,  evidently  used  by  sago 
makers.  Here  I  decided  to  dry  our  clothes. 

“  Sunday ,  February  3rd. — I  was  compelled  to  leave 
a  few  loads  of  food  behind  at  the  houses  until  I  could 
send  back  for  them.  We  travelled  along  the  river-bank 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  passing  through  another 
deserted  sago  camp  of  six  houses.  Like  the  others, 
they  had  not  been  occupied  for  some  months.  On  pitch¬ 
ing  camps  I  sent  back  for  the  rice  that  had  been  left 
behind,  going  forward  myself  with  some  police  until 
the  track  we  had  found  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  I  am 
fairly  sure  that  these  sago  houses  are  the  northernmost 
camps  of  the  Inauwafanga  people.  The  Monckton 
at  this  point  can  be  forded. 

“  February  Ath. — Crossed  the  river  and  started  cutting 
a  track  along  the  bank.  I  was  satisfied  with  our  progress, 
but  very  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  secure 
bearings  on  Mount  Yule.  Heavy  clouds  were  obscuring 
all  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  east.  Wishing  to 
cross  the  high  ridge  that  was  between  us  and  the  Kuni- 
maipa,  I  climbed  a  spur  intending  to  pick  a  course, 
but  rain  and  heavy  clouds  frustrated  my  object. 

“  February  5th. — Climbed  to  the  summit  of  spur  over¬ 
looking  the  camp  and  was  able  to  examine  a  good  deal 
of  the  country  ahead.  Saw  Mount  Yule  on  a  bearing 
of  135.  Could  hear  the  roar  of  the  Kunimaipa  on  one 
side  and  the  Monckton  on  the  other.  Descended  to  the 
camp  again,  as  the  descent  into  the  Kunimaipa  at 
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that  point  looked  too  difficult.  Cutting  along  the 
Monckton  all  day. 

Wednesday,  February  6th. — Travelled  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction  for  a  few  miles  with  the  Monckton  on  our 
left,  fording  it  again  as  it  swung  away  to  the  S.S.E. 
The  track  was  very  fair,  but  the  cutting  tedious  on 
account  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  jungle.  While 
camps  were  being  erected  I  set  off  with  the  object 
of  striking  north  into  the  Kunimaipa  Fall,  but  the 
nature  of  the  country  drove  us  still  farther  east.  The 
course  of  the  Monckton  was  plainly  marked,  as  also 
was  that  of  the  Kunimaipa,  but  the  spur  separating 
us  from  the  latter  river  was  almost  a  precipice.  We 
did  not  get  back  to  camp  until  after  dark — a  long, 
trying  day. 

“  Thursday,  February  7th. — Made  an  early  start  and 
travelled  for  a  few  miles  over  the  track  cut  yesterday  ; 
ascended  until  noon,  when  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  spur.  Descended  to  a  creek,  followed  this  down  and 
came  again  to  the  Kunimaipa,  now  a  noble  stream  run¬ 
ning  over  huge  granite  and  basalt  boulders,  a  beautiful 
sight  compared  with  the  desolation  farther  down.  While 
camps  were  being  erected,  I  took  three  police  and  started 
s  cutting  along  the  river-bank.  Where  no  rapids  occurred, 
the  river  swung  along  at  a  smooth  easy  pace,  not  very 
deep,  but  two  to  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Seeing  a 
fishing-house  on  the  opposite  bank,  I  crossed  over  with 
some  difficulty  and  inspected  it.  Around  the  hut  there 
were  no  tracks  to  be  seen.  In  recrossing  we  were 
amazed  (and  not  a  little  scared)  to  see  two  big  alligators 
making  their  way  down  the  river  in  midstream.  I 
cannot  account  for  their  presence  so  far  up  the  river 
unless  the  swamps  are  much  closer  than  I  thought. 
Hereabouts  the  river  scenery  is  full  of  interest,  and  it 
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closely  resembles  the  Waria  near  Hei  or  Galaina.  Where 
the  hills  do  not  slope  to  the  river,  the  flats  are  high  above 
it,  free,  I  should  say,  from  flood  water.  One  distinctive 
feature  hereabouts  is  the  minaret-like  hills  along  the 
river  clothed  with  fir-trees.  The  Monckton  River,  that 
served  me  so  well  in  the  canoe,  is,  of  course,  not  nearly 
so  big  as  the  great  Kunimaipa. 

“  February  8th. — We  cut  our  way  along  the  river- 
banks,  making  fair  progress  until  noon,  when  the  hills 
changed  with  startling  abruptness  into  high  mountains. 
We  ascended  and  were  soon  on  a  spur  that  I  thought 
we  could  pass  over  before  evening.  At  three  o’clock, 
where  some  trees  had  been  struck  and  burnt  by  lightning, 
I  obtained  a  view  of  the  lower  Lakekamu  Valley, 
noting  through  the  glasses  the  great  area  of  swamp 
through  which  we  had  passed.  Leaving  this  ‘  look-out,’ 
we  passed  on  upwards,  until  the  spur  became  a  mere 
razor-back  whereon  it  was  impossible  to  camp. 

“  Presently  I  noticed  that  the  carriers  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  as  I  did  not  care  to  take  them  on  farther 
without  knowing  a  little  more  of  what  was  before  us, 
I  left  them  in  charge  of  the  corporal  and  pushed  on 
towards  the  summit  (or  what  I  thought  was  the  summit), 
which  we  reached  at  sundown.  I  can  best  describe 
the  place  as  a  saucer,  for  such  was  its  shape.  It  was 
covered  with  thick  moss  and  around  its  edge  was  a 
fine  shield  of  fir-trees,  which  alone  made  the  spot  habit¬ 
able,  for  an  icy  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north. 
Firing  two  shots — a  prearranged  signal  for  the  carriers 
to  come  up — I  left  one  policeman  endeavouring  to 
make  a  fire  and  set  out  in  search  of  water.  I  found 
a  trickle  a  long  way  down  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  owing  to  exhaustion  I  did  not  reach 
the  summit  again  until  after  dark.  The  carriers  had 
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then  all  arrived  and  the  erection  of  camps  was  almost 
completed.  Fortunately  other  water  had  been  found 
on  the  northern  fall,  not  so  far  down  as  that  which 
I  had  located,  and  a  supply  had  been  brought  up. 
We  had  enough  for  a  meal  all  round,  and  were  very 
comfortable  behind  our  belt  of  fir-trees,  without  which 
we  would  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  men.  ‘  Out¬ 
side  ’  the  wind  howled  and  hissed  against  the  trees 
like  wind  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 

“  Saturday,  February  9th. — Struck  camp  breakfastless 
and  continued,  thinking  to  descend  to  water,  but 
we  had  been  on  a  false  summit.  We  ascended  for 
four  hours,  until  the  river  below  us,  the  Kunimaipa, 
was  no  longer  audible.  The  source  of  the  Monckton 
we  had  left  to  the  south.  At  1.30,  much  to  my  relief, 
we  passed  over  the  summit,  crawling  through  a  regular 
grotto  made  by  great  moss-covered  rocks.  The  country 
ahead  was  extremely  rough;  gigantic  pinnacles,  not 
spurs,  banked  the  river,  and  these  were  clothed  with 
jungle.  A  few  miles  away,  far  below  us,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  we  sighted  some  villages  and  I  decided 
to  visit  them.  We  accomplished  the  descent  to  the 
river  as  night  was  falling,  and  a  difficult  task  it  was,  to 
be  sure.  Landslips  and  broken  spurs  met  us  at  every 
turn  and  many  of  us  sustained  nasty  falls.  Where 
the  villages  are  situated  the  river  takes  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  north-east,  and  near  the  bend  it  receives  two 
tributaries  in  the  form  of  large  creeks.  On  the  first 
of  these  we  camped. 

“  February  19th. — Struck  camp  and  pushed  on  down 
the  creek  running  north.  Left  it,  turned  north-east, 
and  crossed  the  second  tributary  and  lunched  on  a 
ridge,  still  a  long  way  from  the  villages.  Descended 
into  the  Kunimaipa  again  and  camped  in  heavy  rain, 
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after  another  day  of  beastly  travelling  among  thorns 
and  stinging  nettles  on  wet,  slippery,  clay-covered 
hills. 

“  February  1 1th. — Struck  camp — rain  still  falling — 
and  cut  along  river-bank  until  we  came  to  the  bend  I 
have  mentioned.  Could  not  cross  the  river,  so  cut 
a  way  round  the  bend  and  sighted  the  villages  half  a 
mile  away,  high  above  us  now  on  the  opposite  side. 
Two  hours  later,  while  cutting  a  path  around  an  appalling 
precipice,  a  body  of  men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  challenged 
us.  I  sat  down  and  invited  them  to  come  across, 
although  I  did  not  see  how  they  were  going  to  do  it. 
However,  after  a  lot  of  shouting,  during  which  I  did 
my  best  to  convince  them  of  our  friendly  intentions, 
they  started  to  fell  trees,  placing  them  in  a  very  clever 
way  on  the  boulders  in  the  river.  They  soon  had  the 
structure  completed  and  after  some  hesitation  a  few 
came  across.  I  could  not  understand  what  they  tried 
to  tell  me,  but  their  attitude  seemed  friendly  enough. 
Some  of  them  wore  headdresses  similar  to  those  I  saw 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Oreba  (erroneously  called  the 
Lakekamu).  Their  villages  they  called  Gulizha  and 
they  referred  to  themselves  as  Guzhiri.  I  conversed 
with  them  for  some  time,  mostly  by  signs,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  small  vocabulary  of  their  language,  which 
is  similar  to  that  spoken  by  the  Kuefa  people.  They 
knew  of  Kuefa,  but  from  the  signs  they  made,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  rather  an  unhealthy  spot  for  them.  I 
failed  to  ascertain  whether  they  use  the  road  I  found 
on  my  journey  to  Morobe.  If  they  do,  they  certainly 
did  not  make  it,  for  the  rest-houses  on  it  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  own,  which  are  as  poorly  constructed 
as  the  houses  at  Kuefa.  By  signs  I  asked  them  to 
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accompany  me  on  the  morrow  towards  Kuefa,  but  their 
decided  loudly  spoken  ‘  Vun  !  Yun  !  ’  (No  !  no  !) 
with  a  deprecating  lift  of  the  open  palm  brought  matters 
to  a  bedrock  conclusion,  and  I  didn’t  raise  the  question 
again. 

“  Tuesday,  February  12th. — Could  not  find  a  track 
leading  in  the  desired  direction,  consequently  we  were 
forced  to  cut  our  way  blindly  on,  still  through  the 
most  difficult  country.  Our  friends  did  not  turn 
up  to  bid  us  farewell,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  shouting  up 
at  the  villages.  In  the  afternoon  we  cut  into  a  track 
commencing  near  an  old  garden,  and  this  led  us  along 
the  river  into  some  wonderfully  formed  grass-  and 
scrub-covered  mountains.  I  have  never  seen  their 
like  before,  but  to  attempt  to  describe  them  would 
demand  more  space  than  is  afforded  in  official  reports. 
Villages  could  be  seen  everywhere,  and  around  them 
were  extensive  gardens.  I  was  walking  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  police  and  carriers  when  I  came  upon  a 
man  sitting  down  singing  in  a  garden,  having  just 
completed  a  meal  of  bananas  roasted  on  stones.  A 
fence  made  of  stout  posts  about  5  feet  high  divided  us. 
For  perhaps  thirty  seconds  I  listened  to  his  song,  then, 
looking  over  the  fence,  I  bade  him  ‘  Good-day.’  He 
looked  up  at  my  face,  and  it  seemed  to  paralyse  him 
for  a  moment,  then  with  a  terrific  yell  he  plunged  head¬ 
long  down  the  mountain- side.  I  should  have  liked  to 
hear  and  understand  what  he  told  his  friends.  At 
this  juncture  I  noticed  that  we  were  quite  close  to 
a  village,  so  I  decided  to  camp  outside  the  songster’s 
garden.  A  good  deal  of  shouting  went  on  up  at  the 
village  (about  400  yards  away)  until  dark,  but  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  come  down  to  us.  The  scene 
from  the  camp  was  magnificent :  gorges,  waterfalls,  and 
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gigantic  isolated  grass-covered  pinnacles,  with  villages 
near  their  summits,  with  a  background  of  huge  black 
mountains,  made  up  a  scene  both  sombre  and  grand. 
The  country  is  ‘  all  on  end,5  and  how  the  people  get 
about  their  daily  tasks  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

“  Wednesday ,  February  13 th. — Struck  camp  at  10  a.m. 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  rain  to  cease.  The  flies 
were  beginning  to  rot,  not  having  been  dried  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  otherwise  I  would  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  sleep,  for  on  account  of  the  cold  I  had 
not  had  real  rest  for  some  time.  With  fifteen  carriers 
one  can  afford  only  the  barest  necessities  of  life ;  even 
tents  are  out  of  the  question.  So  we  had  to  push  on 
while  the  flies  and  food  availed.  On  the  track  not  far 
from  the  camp  we  were  met  by  two  men  from  the  village 
I  have  mentioned  and  they  proved  quite  friendly.  The 
village  is  called  Lime-i,  and  from  its  perch  I  sighted 
and  secured  the  names  of  the  following  villages,  all 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river — Leiam,  Shu-iza,  Mau- 
iteiyepe,  Hope,  Komoi-ia,  Kui-kai,  Poi-ia,  Iamrai, 
Kemadi-iope.  There  were  many  others  situated  on 
a  large  tributary  running  into  the  Kunimaipa,  which 
my  informants  referred  to  as  the  Uni.  Overshadowing 
the  village  is  a  great  mountain  called  Turu.  It  is  not  less 
than  10,000  feet  high,  and  I  should  say  that  it  is  un- 
climbable.  At  this  point  the  Kunimaipa  is  running 
practically  east  and  west.  Just  above  the  village  a 
decided  fall  occurs  in  the  river-bed,  and  great  columns 
of  spray  forty  and  fifty  feet  high  rose  continually 
as  the  waters  struck  the  resisting  boulders.  I  never 
would  have  thought  that  the  murky  Lakekamu  could 
have  boasted  such  a  source.  In  the  afternoon,  when 
the  rain  ceased  for  a  while,  I  examined  and  made 
a  sketch  of  the  watershed,  and  away  to  the  S.E. 
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I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Kuefa  country — my  long 

objective.” 

I  think  I  have  quoted  enough  to  enable  the  reader 
to  realise  the  nature  of  the  river  that  barred  our  path 
below  Kolilop.  How  we  crossed  it  and  what  befell 
us  on  the  other  side  are  subjects  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


MY  VISIT  TO  AMENOROFU 

Chief  Abaridi  breaks  his  promise — He  shows  the  white  feather — His 
excuses — Swimming  the  Kunimaipa — The  ascent  to  Amenorofu — What 
my  companions  saw — Chief  Inawaia — The  return  to  the  camp — The 
mourners. 

ALTHOUGH  my  instructions  on  this  expedition 
did  not  include  a  visit  to  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Kunimaipa,  I  had  decided  to  go  as  far  as  Amenorofu 
and  Inviropu,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Chapman, 
with  the  object  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
the  people  there,  who  had  not  been  visited  since 
Mr.  Chinnery  explored  the  valley  to  the  north  of  them 
in  1917.  On  that  occasion  some  fighting  took 
place  and  a  chief  named  Inawaia  was  reported  to  Mr. 
Chinnery  as  having  been  shot,  but,  as  the  reader  will 
see,  I  was  not  able  to  verify  the  report.  As  it  was 
very  obvious  that  Chief  Abaridi  was  afraid  of  the 
Inviropu  folk,  I  thought  that  some  good  would  be 
done  if  I  could  arrange  a  peaceful  meeting  between 
them,  so  I  asked  Abaridi  if  he  would  accompany  me 
on  the  morrow  across  the  river,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion  he  said  he  would.  I  had  heard  such  a 
lot  from  Abaridi’s  men  about  Chiefs  Inawaia  and 
Afoario  that  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  my  while 
to  visit  them,  whether  I  succeeded  in  making  peace 
or  not.  I  wanted,  too,  to  prove  to  Abaridi  that  while 
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the  Government  desired  to  be  friendly  with  all  men, 
they  were  afraid  of  none. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Downing  were  civilians,  I 
did  not  care  to  take  them  into  a  danger-zone,  and 
they  realised  the  wisdom  of  this,  although  they  both 
wanted  to  come  with  me.  I  started  the  descent  at 
sunrise  with  seven  armed  constables  and  a  dozen  of 
V.C.  Kaiva’s  carriers,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party 
in  camp  on  the  heights  of  Kuefa.  The  interpreter, 
Suya,  and  two  of  Abaridi’s  men  redeemed  their  promises 
of  yesterday  and  accompanied  me,  but  at  the  last 
moment  Abaridi  himself  showed  the  white  feather.  He 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  we  all  were  going 
to  cross  the  valley.  He  protested  that  Inawaia  and 
Afoario  would  not  be  afraid  of  my  small  party  and 
said  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  all  went,  and  so  on. 
I  was  amazed  to  see  this  powerfully  built  man,  whom 
I  had  thought  to  be  a  warrior,  become  so  quickly  a 
chicken-hearted  coward.  He  had  come  to  the  camp  at 
dawn  that  morning,  keen,  fully  “  armed  for  the  fray,” 
and  yet  there  he  stood  before  me  with  a  mob  of  others 
of  like  calibre,  cringing  and  making  excuses  about 
our  numbers  and  imaginary  sores  on  his  feet.  I  called 
him  a  coward,  but  I  think  I  should  explain  that  only 
a  month  or  so  before  our  visit  five  of  his  people  had,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  been  kai-kaid  [eaten]  by  Ameno- 
rofu.”  At  least,  that  is  what  he  told  us  when  we  first 
arrived  at  Pern,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
for  I  know  in  this  wilderness  of  great  mountains  beyond 
Government  control,  the  people  kill  and  eat  their  enemies 
whenever  they  get  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  So 
much  for  Abaridi — I  hope  I  haven’t  done  him  an 
injustice. 

We  reached  the  Kunimaipa,  after  a  very  dangerous 
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descent,  without  accident.  Had  someone  thought  of 
burning  off  the  grass  we  should  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  trip,  for  by  the  grass  alone  did 
we  hang  on  to  the  face  of  the  spur  leading  down 
to  the  river.  One  glance  at  the  river  at  this  point 
convinced  me  that  to  put  a  bridge  of  any  description 
across  it  was  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  my  small 
party.  It  tumbled  through  the  gorge,  a  fearsome  spec¬ 
tacle  of  foam  and  whirlpools,  deep  enough  to  cover  a 
man,  but  not  more  than  forty  yards  wide.  We  had 
to  swim  it,  or  go  back.  What  should  we  do  ?  What 
could  we  do  ?  A  moment’s  reflection  brought  a  deci¬ 
sion.  We  could  plunge  into  that  torrent,  but  we  could 
not  go  back  beaten.  And  yet  I  would  not  see  any 
man  go  forward  against  his  will.  It  was  not  a  time 
for  commands,  therefore  I  shouted  :  “  Who  comes  with 
me  to  the  other  side,  and  who  goes  back  ?  ”  Some  of 
them  didn’t  hear  what  I  said  on  account  of  the  roar 
of  the  waters,  but  they  saw  me  taking  off  my  clothes. 
That  was  good  enough  for  Corporal  Sanana.  “  Io  ; 
its  lau  ”  (Yes  ;  let  us  go),  he  said,  indicating  to  the 
others  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

And  so  doubt  and  fear  were  cast  aside.  The  police 
slung  their  rifles  across  their  backs,  and  the  carriers 
in  some  mysterious  fashion  fastened  their  tomahawks 
to  their  persons.  There  were  no  swags.  We  were 
afraid  to  dally — at  least  I  was — for  fear  of  losing  heart. 
A  few  preparations  then,  a  word  or  shout  of  cheer, 
and  then  the  jump  or  plunge,  and  we  were  in.  I’m 
but  a  moderate  swimmer,  so  Sanana  carried  my  rifle, 
as  well  as  his  own,  otherwise  I  could  not  have  got  across. 
The  first  to  land  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  others, 
and  for  a  while  the  shouts  and  cries  rose  even  above 
the  noise  of  the  waters. 
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“  Suya  !  Dengo  !  Sanana  !  ”  Such  cries  indicated 
that  these  men  were  in  peril,  and  there  was  a  rush  towards 
them,  several  men  helping  to  pull  them  from  the  grip 
of  the  torrent.  So  we  crossed  the  Kunimaipa.  I  have 
swum  many  rivers  in  this  country,  and  I  suppose  I  shall 
swim  many  more  before  I  finally  leave  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  swim  the  Kunimaipa  again  or  another 
river  like  it. 

A  few  moments  later  we  were  climbing  the  steep 
spur  to  Amenorofu.  At  one  place  we  were  almost 
ambushed.  Where  two  tracks  junctioned  I  halted, 
uncertain  which  to  take  ;  then  the  choice  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  one  running  through  some  light  under¬ 
growth.  It  was  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  I  don’t 
know  now  why  I  took  it.  I  was  lucky,  however,  for 
armed  parties  of  men  were  lying  in  the  tall  grasses  on 
the  bigger  track  waiting  for  us.  I  was  not  aware  of 
this,  of  course,  but  after  we  had  risen  from  the  river-bed 
we  were  visible  to  Taylor  and  Downing,  on  the  heights 
of  Kuefa.  They  were  watching  the  whole  proceeding 
through  powerful  field-glasses,  while  we,  so  to  speak, 
were  in  the  dark,  so  I’ll  give  Mr.  Taylor’s  version  of  it 
as  contained  in  the  Sydney  Sunday  Times  of  August 
14th,  1921  : 

“We  could  see  everything  clearly  through  the  glasses, 
our  own  party  struggling  up  the  steep  slope, .  and  a 
bare  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  a  strong  force  of 
natives  slowly  retreating  and  sending  back  scouts  to  the 
village,  where  the  main  body  of  natives  were  gathered. 
We  also  could  see  natives  hurrying  into  the  village  from 
other  villages.  You  must  remember  that  Humphries 
could  see  nothing  of  this.  He  afterwards  said  that  the 
trail  seemed  quite  deserted,  although  he  was  not  foolish 
enough  to  think  for  a  moment  that  the  Amenorofu 
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folk  were  permitting  him  to  advance  without  a  very 
clear  knowledge  of  every  movement.  To  Downing 
and  me,  standing  on  the  Kuefa  slope  with  the  glasses 
glued  to  our  eyes,  it  was  all  very  much  like  a  moving 
picture  ;  only  this  was  grim  reality,  and  a  very  personal 
friend  indeed  was  concerned. 

“  As  Humphries’  party  slowly  made  its  way  up  the 
spur  the  scouts  retreating  before  it  began  to  put  more 
and  more  distance  between  them,  and  finally  broke  into 
a  run.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  main  body  in 
the  village  than  the  whole  lot  of  them  tore  for  the  point 
where  the  track  up  from  the  river  entered  the  village, 
and  to  our  horror  they  disappeared  into  the  grass 
fringing  the  trail.  Less  than  two  hundred  yards  away 
our  party  was  advancing.  Suddenly  it  stopped,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  noticed  that  a  small  track  debouched 
off  the  large  one,  and  that  it,  too,  led  toward  the  village. 
Evidently  Humphries  was  debating  whether  to  take 
the  small  trail  or  to  continue  along  the  other.  We, 
miles  away  and  helpless  to  warn  him,  knew  that  upon 
that  decision  might  hinge  life  or  death  for  him  and  his 
party.  I  am  not  what  is  called  a  consistently  prayerful 
man,  but  in  that  moment,  while  my  straining  eyes  were 
waiting  the  forward  movement,  which  would  show  a 
decision  had  been  reached,  I  remember  that  I  said, 
‘  0  God,  make  him  take  the  little  track,’  and  that  prayer 
must  have  reached  Him,  for  our  party  turned  down  the 
smaller  trail  and  marched  along  it  in  safety  to  the  now 
deserted  village. 

“  We  saw  it  entered,  saw  the  carriers  who  had  been 
taken  along  crouch  down  beside  a  hut,  saw  the  police 
take  up  positions  of  vantage,  and  then  one  man  whom 
we  knew  to  be  Humphries  begin  to  walk  about  from  hut 
to  hut.  What  happened  after  that  is  best  told  as  he 
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told  it  to  us  late  that  night,  when,  worn  out  and  soaking 
wet,  he  and  those  who  had  accompanied  him  staggered 
into  the  camp/' 

Well,  that  is  what  my  companions  saw  from  Kuefa. 
What  I  saw  and  what  happened  to  us  are  described  in 
the  official  report  as  follows  : 

“  The  whole  scene  was  watched  by  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Downing  through  powerful  field-glasses,  and  Abaridi, 
to  his  credit,  did  his  best  to  warn  us  by  signalling  from 
his  high  and  safe  perch  at  Kuefa.  Where  the  smaller 
track  ran  again  into  the  larger  one  I  saw  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about  at  Kuefa.  The  ambush  having  failed, 
the  Amenorofu  men  retreated  before  us  and  took  up 
positions  higher  up  the  spur.  We  pushed  on  after 
them  until  we  were  within  hail  of  the  villages,  when 
a  body  of  men  barred  our  way  with  bows  and  arrows 
drawn.  Then  one  of  their  number,  acting  as  spokesman, 
asked  us  who  we  were  and  why  we  came.  I  answered 
them  through  Suya  (his  teeth  were  chattering  with 
fright),  but  for  a  while  there  was  a  deadlock.  They  told 
us  to  go  back,  that  the  country  belonged  to  them  only. 
I  told  Suya  to  tell  them  that  I  was  not  going  back, 
that  I  was  going  to  make  friends  with  them  first. 

“  They  were  about  a  hundred  feet  above  at  this 
juncture.  After  a  good  deal  of  shouting  to  their  friends 
up  at  the  village,  they  replied  that  they  did  not.  believe 
us.  £  We  think  you  lie,  so  let  the  white  man  come  alone/ 
were  the  exact  words.  Seeing  that  they  were  not 
altogether  unreasonable,  I  gave  my  rifle  to  Corporal 
Sanana  and  went  on  up  towards  them.  They  saw  me 
disarm  myself  and  some  of  them  came  and  met  me 
half-way.  Among  them  was  Chief  Inawaia,  the  man 
reported  to  have  been  killed  during  Mr.  Chinnery’s 
visit.  He  slapped  himself  proudly  on  the  chest  and 
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shouted  at  me  ‘  Inawaia !  ’  I  followed  suit,  so  to  speak, 
and  we  shook  hands,  after  which  I  called  up  my  party, 
who  were  immediately  supplied  with  sugar-cane. 

“  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Amenorofu 
people  had  adopted  an  hostile  attitude  merely  because 
they  thought  we  had  done  the  same.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  mutual  distrust  and  misunderstanding  over 
again.  * 

“  I  boiled  my  billy  outside  Inawaia’s  (?)  house,  and 
we  had  lunch,  while  many  men  came  to  see  us  from 
the  east  and  west.  I  spent  two  hours  in  conversation 
with  them,  but  the  result  was  not  great.  They  gave 
me  only  such  information  as  they  desired  to  give,  and 
that  was  not  much.  Moreover,  the  dialectical  differ¬ 
ences  proved  rather  too  much  at  times  for  Suya.  Still, 
I  was  able  to  tell  them  in  a  few  plain  words  that  the 
Government  desired  only  to  be  at  peace  with  them 
and  their  neighbours,  that  the  events  of  the  past  were 
best  forgotten,  as  were  all  misunderstandings. 

“  These  words  were  well  received,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  door  of  Amenorofu 
is  open  to  the  Government.  The  situation  still  calls 
for  caution  as  well  as  tact.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  In  this  wilderness  of  great  mountains, 
quite  beyond  Government  control,  the  people  are 
constantly  killing  and  eating  their  enemies.  The 
Kuefa  tribes  are  friendly  (after  a  fashion)  with  the 
Government,  but  the  Amenorofu  and  Givena  people  are 
the  enemies  of  the  Kuefa,  so  naturally  they  are  dis¬ 
trustful  (to  say  the  least)  of  the  Government. 

“  I  would  have  liked  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of 
Abaridi,  Inawaia,  and  Afoario,  for  some  good  might 
have  come  of  it.  To  bring  about  peace,  even  for  a 
space,  in  these  remote  Kunimaipa  mountains  seems 
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almost  an  impossibility  without  an  inland  station. 
The  country  is  so  rugged  and  so  inaccessible  that  the 
monetary  cost  alone  bids  one  pause.” 

Those  who  know  Papua  will  understand  better  the 
nature  of  our  reception  at  Amenorofu  if  I  state  that 
we  were  received  by  armed  men  alone— between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  them — and  that  I  did  not  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  woman  or  a  child.  Still,  my  visit  was 
not  without  some  reward.  From  my  observations  I 
should  say  that  these  people  are  akin  to  those  in  the 
Kwolum  Valley,  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  Their 
houses  are  as  well  and  as  strongly  made,  they  cultivate 
the  yam  extensively  (the  Kuefa  people  do  not),  they 
dress  their  hair  in  the  same  way,  and  are  of  the  same 
fine  physique,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  their  language 
is  similar,  if  not  the  same.  In  fact,  when  I  was  first 
“  introduced  ”  to  Afoario,  I  was  ready  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  brother  of  Chief  Mardul,  who  received  me  so 
well  at  Mouwi,  in  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Chapman.  Apart  from  all  this,  I  believe  that  these 
people  use  the  road  that  I  found  on  the  journey  to 
Morobe.  I  questioned  them  concerning  it,  and  asked 
them  if  they  ever  go  to  Mouwi  or  Kwolum,  and  although 
I  did  not  get  a  straight  answer,  I  feel  sure  they 
understood  what  I  was  talking  about.  Suya  was  so 
scared,  however,  that  he  stammered  and  stuttered, 
and  his  interpretation  was  often  faulty.  I  have  an 
impression  that  he  gave  them  the  idea  that  I  wanted 
them  to  go  there  with  me,  because  after  the  first  two 
or  three  questions  they  shuffled  and  avoided  the 
point. 

Looking  at  me  through  the  glasses  from  Kuefa  sitting 
outside  Chief  Inawaia’s  house  that  day  surrounded  by 
these  Inviropu  and  Givena  men,  who  were  cracking 
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nuts  with  their  tomahawks  and  handing  them  to  me  faster 
than  I  could  eat  them,  Taylor  and  Downing  thought 
that  I  had  really  made  friends  of  them.  Had  they 
been  closer  they  would  have  realised  that  I  had  done 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

At  times  I  felt  as  though  I  was  sitting  on  a  volcano. 
I  had  but  to  move  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  utter  a  word  to 
the  police,  and  their  hands  would  steal  to  the  tomahawks. 
Several  times  the  slightest  action  on  my  part  brought 
them  all  to  their  feet,  fierce  and  suspicious — all  except 
Inawaia.  He  retained  his  place  on  the  ground  at  my 
side,  no  more  friendly  than  the  rest,  but  not  so  alarmed. 
Although  he  has  a  countenance  less  evil-looking  than 
Abaridi’s,  his  body  is  more  repelling.  It  is  shaped  much 
on  the  lines  of  a  gorilla’s,  and  is  covered  with  black 
hair  nearly  an  inch  long,  even  to  the  neck.  When  he 
placed  his  arm  on,  and  sometimes  round  my  shoulders,  as 
he  frequently  did  wThen  we  were  talking  “  peace,”  and 
sometimes,  too,  when  he  stroked  my  arms  and  bare 
knees,  after  the  fashion  of  these  people,  I  could  not  help 
but  shudder,  because  I  knew  that  this  man  would 
have  gnawed  my  bones  with  the  greatest  relish  if  he 
had  had  the  chance,  or  more  truly  (he  had  the  chance, 
but  he  didn’t  know  it),  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to 
put  his  thoughts  into  action. 

When  I  got  back  to  camp  late  that  night,  after  again 
swimming  the  Kunimaipa,  sleep  would  not  come  to 
relieve  my  exhaustion — I  was  overtired.  Too  cold  to 
stay  in  bed,  I  sat  outside  over  a  fire  and  watched  flare- 
signals  telling  the  people  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
the  “  news  of  the  day.”  It  was  a  cold,  beautiful  night, 
and  the  mountain  masses  surrounding  the  camp  lost 
some  of  their  darkness  and  gloom  by  the  seeming  close¬ 
ness  of  the  star-studded  canopy  above. 
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Night  noises  mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  river 
floated  up  faintly  from  the  darkness  below  the  camp, 
and  these  unfriendly  sounds  were  presently  reinforced 
by  a  wild,  discordant  cry  that  suddenly  broke  out  from 
a  village  across  the  valley.  “  Good  God  !  they  are 
killing  someone,”  I  said,  without  thinking.  Pulling 
the  blanket  closer  around  me,  I  listened.  Soon  other 
voices  took  up  the  cry,  and  then  a  dirge-like  air  rose 
upon  the  wind,  eerie  and  uncanny  in  the  darkness. 
Unable  to  account  for  it,  I  whistled  softly  to  the  guard, 
and  he  said  that  just  then  someone  had  died,  and  that 
the  mourners  were  voicing  their  grief.  I  shivered 
involuntarily  and  went  to  bed  again. 


CHAPTEK  XXV 

FROM  MOUNT  YULE  TO  MAFULU 

The  ascent  to  Kai-ivara — An  unusual  entertainment — The  Kafala 
Ravine — Unhappy  people — Iapitsi  and  the  murder  of  McIntosh — An 
unscaleable  mountain — Skulls  and  bones  at  Tavevi — The  Pole  Range — 
White  men  mistaken  for  ghosts — Down  the  Pole — The  Valley  of  Death — 
Imprisoned  on  a  precipice — The  pangs  of  thirst — -To  Mafulu. 

WE  left  Kuefa  heights  and  moved  on  eastward 
towards  Mount  Yule,  chilled  to  the  bone  at 
first  by  the  winds  that  blew  upon  us  from  Mount  Chap¬ 
man.  Our  objective  was  a  village  called  Kai-ivara, 
just  below  Mount  Yule,  on  a  spur  between  the  Kateba 
and  Kuefa  Creeks.  Groups  of  Kuefa  people  came  to 
look  at  us  from  a  distance  as  we  passed  various  points, 
but  I  could  not  get  any  of  them  to  help  our  carriers. 
The  ascent  out  of  the  Kateba  gorge  was  a  long,  weari¬ 
some  affair,  but  the  rest  on  top  of  the  cliff  with  a  cooling 
wind  on  us  again  was  passing  pleasant. 

At  first  the  Kai-ivara  people  sat  on  their  perch  and 
watched  us  for  a  while  clinging  like  flies  to  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  and  then  some  of  them  came  down  a  part 
of  the  way  and  helped  our  sorely  tried  carriers.  In 
response  to  my  signals  they  brought  down  water  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  in  a  bad  way.  The  precipitous 
nature  of  the  track  and  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
in  the  gorge  against  the  grass-covered  cliff  had  rendered 
him  well-nigh  helpless;  but  once  on  the  summit  he 
immediately  went  to  sleep. 

We  stayed  that  night  at  Kai-ivara,  and  had  a  com- 
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fortable  camp  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Maipa. 
The  people  brought  us  food  and  water,  the  latter  a 
very  scarce  commodity  on  these  spurs,  and,  generally 
speaking,  helped  us  in  a  friendly,  open  manner.  In 
fact,  they  were  the  only  real  friends  we  found  in  the 
mountains.  They  sat  with  us  by  our  fires  at  night  and 
amused  themselves  with  our  compasses,  waterproof 
match-boxes,  sun-glasses,  electric  torches,  etc.  They 
handled  these  things  very  confidently  until  someone 
accidentally  pressed  the  button  of  a  torch  and  flashed 
the  light  full  upon  them.  Immediately  there  was  a  howl 
of  dismay  from  the  whole  crowd.  Some  of  them  fell 
backwards  and  took  to  their  heels. 

We  got  them  all  back  again,  however,  and  when 
something  like  quietness  was  restored  we  asked  them 
to  sing.  They  immediately  gave  us  a  weird  haunting 
chant,  which — according  to  Suya — was  a  song  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  when  we  asked  for  more  they  gave  us  a  song 
about  the  food  crops,  and  another  the  purport  of  which 
we  did  not  understand.  Then,  without  thinking,  Taylor 
asked  them  for  a  war-song  !  The  result  was  startling. 
From  their  throats  burst  forth  a  noise,  half  screech, 
half  howl,  that  rendered  the  night  hideous.  I  got  up 
and  tried  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  Others  came  along 
and  lent  their  voices  to  the  uproar,  and  soon  shouts 
and  cries  were  heard  from  other  villages  on  the  adjoining 
hills.  The  carriers  became  scared  and  the  police  shouted 
their  remonstrances  ;  but  it  was  no  use,  our  friends 
were  determined  to  give  us  a  war-song,  and  we  had  to 
suffer  it  to  the  end.  They  would  have  given  us  another, 
but  we  forestalled  them  by  singing  ourselves  !  Taylor 
has  faithfully  depicted  the  scene  in  the  Sunday  Times  : 

“  Thinking  to  soothe  them,  we  three  white  men 
began  to  sing.  We  gave  them  ‘  Annie  Laurie/  ‘  Poor 
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Old  Jeff/  ‘  Swanee  River/  any  old  thing  that  came  to 
mind,  then  Humphries,  who  once  studied  music  [my 
italics],  capped  it  off  by  a  rollicking  air  from  some 
opera  (Valentine’s  song  from  ‘  Faust/  I  think  it  was). 
Our  hosts  listened  until  he  was  quite  done,  then  they 
gave  us  another  surprise  by  falling  into  each  other’s 
arms,  shrieking  with  laughter,  or  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  paroxysms  of  mirth  [I  haven’t  sung  a  song  since]. 
For  several  minutes  we  enjoyed  it,  until  I  discovered  one 
particularly  sooty  individual  trying  to  embrace  me, 
then  I  lost  all  desire  to  laugh.” 

We  learned  afterwards  that  the  natives  on  the  other 
spurs  spent  a  most  bewildering  evening,  puzzled  first 
by  the  war-song,  then  by  the  other  strange  singing,  and 
finally  by  the  merriment  and  laughter.  Long  after 
we  had  gone  to  bed  they  were  calling  for  an  explanation 
of  the  strange  goings-on  at  Kai-ivara. 

We  secured  guides  at  Kai-ivara,  and  making  an  early 
start,  we  climbed  eastwards  over  a  very  high  spur,  enter¬ 
ing  once  again  the  realms  of  moss  and  silence.  Then 
down,  down,  and  always  down  we  went,  travelling  fast 
to  escape  a  night  on  the  track,  our  knees  shaking  with 
the  continual  strain,  until  we  came  to  a  deserted  village, 
Gerebi,  on  the  Kafala  River.  We  went  on  down  the 
river,  passing  through  two  heavily  stockaded  villages, 
where  we  were  received  with  great  suspicion.  Ex¬ 
hausted,  we  sought  a  place  on  which  to  erect  our  tents  ; 
but  there  was  not  a  square  yard  of  hospitable  soil  to 
be  found,  so  we  climbed  again  until  we  entered  a  village 
called  Popoliata,  and  there,  on  the  one  level  spot,  we 
pitched  our  tents.  The  people  at  Popoliata,  in  fact 
all  those  on  the  Kafala  River,  lead  unhappy  lives. 
The  valley,  or  I  should  say  ravine,  is  narrow  and  the 
villages  are  consequently  cramped.  Enemies  live  within 
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hail  of  one  another,  so  a  constant  watch  has  to  be  kept. 
Stockades  and  man-traps  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  and  inside  the  stockade  at  one 
place  I  noticed  that  the  ground  was  thickly  sown  with 
long  pointed  spears.  If  a  raiding  party  burst  through 
the  stockade,  they  would  run  a  very  fair  risk  of  being 
impaled  on  these  spears  sticking  two  inches  to  three 
feet  out  of  the  ground.  Like  the  ravine  in  which  they 
live,  the  people  are  wild,  unfriendly  folk,  and  a  man’s 
life  would  not  be  worth  a  straw  if  he  was  left  unpro¬ 
tected  in  their  midst. 

It  was  at  this  village  of  Popoliata  that  I  met  the  man 
Iapitsi,  who,  if  I  am  to  believe  many  people,  killed  the 
prospector  McIntosh.  Iapitsi  really  belongs  to  Kuefa, 
but  after  the  murder  of  McIntosh  he  found  Kuefa  so 
unhealthy  that  he  fled  to  Kapatea.  A  lot  of  Kuefa 
men  blamed  Iapitsi  and  said  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  caused  the  Government  to  scour  the  country 
south  of  Amenorofu  for  many  months,  while  they,  being 
afraid  of  capture,  hid  and  lived  in  their  secret  hiding- 
places  like  rats.  It  was  all  Iapitsi’s  fault,  they  said. 

I  did  not  ask  them  why  they  didn’t  tell  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Iapitsi  was  the  culprit,  because  I  had  been 
told  that  they  had  got  even  with  him  by  killing  his 
wife.  Iapitsi  himself  denied  this  and  said  that  another 
tribe  had  killed  her.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be, 
but  I  do  think  that  Iapitsi  was  guilty  of  boasting  at 
Kapatea  that  he  killed  the  white  man.  He  wanted,  I 
was  told,  to  give  his  relatives  there,  who  were  not  too 
friendly  with  him,  an  exaggerated  view  of  his  own  im¬ 
portance.  When  he  arrived  at  our  camp  I  told  him  that 
he  was  to  accompany  us  to  Mafulu  as  interpreter  (he 
can  speak  Motu  fairly  well). 

“  Mafulu  !  ”  he  cried.  “  I  do  not  know  the  road 
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to  Mafulu  ;  my  people  never  go  that  far.  The  people 
will  kill  us/’  and  so  on.  But  I  would  not  argue  with 
him,  and  he  went  over  to  the  police  tent,  bemoaning 
his  lot,  saying  again  that  we  should  all  be  killed.  I 
had  no  wish  to  force  any  man  to  accompany  us,  and 
neither  had  I  any  desire  for  Iapitsi’s  company,  but  I 
simply  had  to  take  him  because  Suya  was  useless  east 
of  Gerebi. 

Before  leaving  Popoliata  I  was  able  to  pay  off  some 
forty-eight  coastal  men,  whom  I  sent  to  the  coast  with 
an  escort.  We  three  white  men  turned  our  faces  north¬ 
east  into  unknown  country  with  a  handy  force  of  forty- 
five  Maipa  and  Mekeo  men  as  carriers,  and  our  transport 
troubles  ceased. 

Just  across  from  Popoliata  is  Mount  Yule.  From  the 
village  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (10,400  feet)  seemed 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  us,  and  yet  actually  it 
is  nearly  2,000  feet  above  any  village  in  the  vicinity. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  two 
men  (Belford  and  another)  had  reached  the  summit 
of  this  mountain,  but  there  is  no  authentic  record  of 
the  feat,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  by  what  route 
they  got  there.  Some  time  afterwards  other  attempts 
were  made,  but  none  of  them  was  successful.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  mountain  is  unscaleable, 
although  I  certainly  would  welcome  a  chance  of  proving 
it.  I  have  been  on  all  sides  of  the  mountain  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  in  which  direction  success  possibly  lies. 
Of  course  it  is  not  the  height  of  the  peak  that  guards 
it  from  intruders  ;  it  is  the  perpendicular  cliffs  leading 
to  it  that  keep  men  away.  While  at  Kai-ivara,  I 
suggested  to  some  of  the  men  that  I  wanted  to  attempt 
the  climb,  and  I’m  sure  they  thought  I  was  mad. 

Their  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  they  thought 
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no  man  could  climb  to  the  summit,  and  that  if  any 
man  did  succeed  in  getting  there  he  would  surely 
perish  at  the  hands  of  the  Ganiaka  (spirits)  that 
inhabit  it. 

From  Popoliata  we  descended  2,000  feet  to  the  Kafala 
River,  forded  it,  and  then  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
a  very  high  ridge  by  a  truly  awful  track.  We  descended 
eastward  again  and  camped  near  Kapatea  village  on 
a  river  called  the  Meifa,  one  of  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Biaru.  Eastward  of  this  was  unknown  country, 
unknown  even  to  Iapitsi,  and  he  has  the  name  of  being 
a  traveller  in  these  parts. 

Although  Mafulu  lay  to  the  south-east,  we  had  to  turn 
our  faces  presently  north  again,  for  the  country  to  the 
east  was  a  hopeless  mass  of  perpendicular  ridges.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  locate  a  track  soon  after  leaving 
Kapatea,  and  this  led  us  up  into  the  mists  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  which  Iapitsi  and  his  friends  referred  to  as  Mauizha. 
We  halted  at  midday  at  a  village  called  Tavevi.  Looking 
at  it  from  a  distance,  I  didn’t  like  the  place,  and  a 
closer  acquaintance  did  not  dispel  the  aversion.  All 
the  people  had  fled  long  before  we  got  there,  so  we 
were  not  able  to  learn  much  about  them,  except  that 
they  seem  uncommonly  fond  of  human  flesh,  an  impres¬ 
sion  we  gained  from  the  number  of  skulls  and  human 
bones  lying  about  the  place.  We  stayed  there  just 
long  enough  to  have  a  meal,  and  then  descended  into  a 
gorge  and  climbed  to  another  village,  where  also  were 
signs  of  a  hasty  departure  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  more  skulls  and  bones. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  villages  visible  from  Kapatea, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Iapitsi  to  go 
beyond  it.  It  is  called  Woiva  by  the  Kapatea  folk, 
and  I  think  the  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the 
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tribes  on  the  Kunimaipa,  for  onr  scouts  located  two 
large  tracks  running  northwards  towards  that  river. 
On  the  tracks  and  near  the  village  the  number  of  plat¬ 
forms  for  the  dead  testified  to  the  severity  of  some 
recent  tribal  warfare.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  we 
did  not  see  any  of  the  Woiva  folk,  we  three  white 
men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  a  bad  lot. 
How  bad  they  are  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following,  which  is  an  extract  from  an  official  report 
by  Mr.  Leo  Flint,  A.R.M.,  who  visited  the  village  in 
June  1922  : 

“  At  daybreak  the  Pole  and  a  few  Woiva  men  came 
to  our  camp.  They  appeared  to  be  very  friendly,  and 
mixed  freely  with  us.  I  inquired  of  the  Pole  men 
as  to  the  reason  why  they  had  not  returned  to  their 
village.  They  informed  me  that  they  intended  to  do 
so  by  a  road  leading  from  the  village  of  Tavevi.  As  these 
people  are  the  friends  of  the  Pole  group,  I  saw  nothing 
unusual  in  their  remarks.  Breakfast  being  over,  we 
moved  off  for  the  Tavevi  district.  We  marched  about 
a  thousand  yards,  and  came  upon  a  gorge,  the  approaches 
to  which  were  blocked  by  heavy  fallen  timber.  Across 
this  gorge  was  a  fallen  tree,  which  was  used  as  a  means 
of  crossing  it.  The  carriers  in  charge  of  the  police 
having  safely  crossed  the  gorge,  Manua  (my  personal 
boy),  Armed  Constable  Yevera,  and  myself  then 
attempted  to  cross.  Behind  us  came  the  Pole  and 
Woiva  men,  a  few  of  whom  were  carrying  cooking-tins 
(belonging  to  the  patrol  party).  With  the  assistance  of 
the  three  Pole  men,  Manua  crossed  the  gorge,  and  took 
up  Corporal  Gegan’s  position,  who  had  been  watching 
us.  Gegan  then  went  ahead  with  the  carriers,  whilst 
Yevera  and  myself  started  to  crawl  across  the  log. 
Manua  was  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  shotgun. 

18 
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“  I  had  hardly  proceeded  any  distance,  before  I  saw 
Vevera  fall  in  front  of  me  with  an  awful  wound  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  A  few  yards  farther  he  would  have 
fallen  into  the  gorge,  a  distance  of  about  250  feet. 
I  managed  to  keep  him  balanced  upon  the  tree  that  we 
were  using  to  cross  over.  Almost  immediately  the 
men  who  had  assisted  Manua  to  cross  over  attacked 
him.  He  received  three  nasty  wounds  before  he  was 
able  to  beat  them  off.  The  police,  hearing  Manua  firing, 
hastened  back  and  opened  fire  upon  the  attackers,  who 
fled  into  the  bush  and  were  not  seen  again.  A  small 
boy  who  had  been  helping  as  a  cook  to  the  police  re¬ 
ceived  a  scalp- wound  from  one  of  the  carriers  (one  of 
the  Pole  men),  who  upon  hearing  the  firing,  threw  down 
the  swag  that  he  was  carrying,  assaulted  the  cook  as 
described,  and  then  fled  with  his  friends  into  the 
bush. 

“  Having  patched  up  the  wounded  men,  we  went  on 
a  couple  of  miles  to  the  village  of  Tavevi,  and  made 
camp.  Vevera  died  some  hours  later.  Our  interpreters 
informed  me  that  if  Vevera’s  body  was  buried  in  the 
Tavevi  district,  the  people  would  exhume  it  and  eat 
it.  They  further  advised  me  that  they  were  friendly 
with  a  neighbouring  tribe  known  as  Kapatea.  They 
expressed  their  willingness  to  go  to  these  people  for 
carriers.  I  saw  nothing  against  this,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  suggestion.  Two  interpreters  in  charge  of 
four  armed  constables  went  to  the  village  of  Guari 
(Kapatea  district)  and  returned  to  our  camp  with  a 
number  of  men,  just  at  sunset.  Vevera’s  body  together 
with  our  swags  were  carried  into  what  we  considered 
to  be  friendly  country.  Vevera  was  buried  near  Guari 
village.  Trade  was  given  to  the  Chief  lapitsi  [my  italics] 
to  see  that  the  grave  was  not  interfered  with.  Two 
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days  later  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Ivapatea 
people  had  taken  up  the  body  and  had  eaten  it.” 

We  passed  the  night  at  Woiva  and  moved  on  north¬ 
wards  at  sunrise  towards  the  summit  of  Mount  Mauizha 
(10,500  feet),  which  we  reached  in  five  hours  ;  then  we 
turned  east,  leaving  on  our  left  a  wide  track  running 
north.  For  a  while  we  were  tempted  to  follow  this  north¬ 
ward  track,  believing  that  it  was  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two  ;  but  our  objective,  Mafulu,  was  so  far  away 
and  our  supply  of  food  so  scanty  that  I  decided  in 
favour  of  the  east.  Descending  Mauizha  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  heavy  rain  met  us,  and  soon  we  were 
marching  along  shivering  in  ice-cold  garments,  looking 
in  vain  for  shelter  or  a  bit  of  level  ground  for  a  camp. 
Reaching  an  uncharted  river,  the  first  water  found  (if 
we  forget  the  rain)  since  leaving  Woiva,  we  broke  a 
nine-hours’  fast ;  and  then,  as  there  still  was  no  place 
on  which  to  put  our  tents,  we  ascended  the  spur  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and  came  upon  a  large  area  of 
cultivation.  In  this  garden  land  we  came  across  an  old 
man,  who  showed  us  a  way  out  of  it  to  a  village  called 
Lalamait,  situated  high  up  on  a  range  known  as  the 
Pole  (I  think  Lalamait  is  the  name  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  village  stands).  Our  camp  at  this  place 
was  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  but  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  discomfort  we  had  a  perfect  view  of 
a  most  glorious  valley — the  valley  of  the  Loloipa.  We 
also  could  see  most  of  the  villages  on  the  Pole  and 
Pelume,  the  latter  a  range  running  north  and  south 
with  the  Pole.  Between  these  two  ranges  the  River 
Loloipa  flows,  and  I  knew  that  down  this  river  lay  the 
“  road  ”  to  Mafulu.  But  the  Lalamait  men  did  not 
know  this.  They  had  never  heard  of  Mafulu. 
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Iapitsi,  although  he  is  a  Kuefa  native,  was  able 
to  make  himself  understood  at  Lalamait,  where  the 
Kunimaipa  language  is  spoken.  The  people  there  told 
him  that  we  were  the  first  white  men  they  had  seen. 
Yes,  they  had  certainly  heard  of  such  “  strange  crea¬ 
tures  ”  before,  but  they  had  associated  them  with 
ghosts.  A  number  of  men  were  wearing  brass  belts  ! 
“  made  in  Germany,”  and  in  response  to  my  questions 
they  said  that  they  had  come  from  “  there, ”^and  they 
indicated  the  north  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  There 
Iapitsi  interpreted  as  “  Zermanland. 

No  doubt  these  belts  had  first  entered  the  country 
at  Morobe  before  the  war,  thence  they  had  been  bar¬ 
tered  and  bartered  until  at  length  they  had  come  into 
the  hands  of  these  savages.  The  younger  men  at 
Lalamait  wear  their  hair  after  the  fashion  prevailing 
in  the  Kwolum  Valley,  in  long  pigtails  bound  in  bark. 

I  got  one  man  to  untie  his  and  a  tumbling  mass  of 
thick  curls  fell  to  his  waist,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
policeman  and  carriers. 

To  all  outward  appearances  these  people  at  Lalamait 
treated  us  well.  They  brought  us  food  and  water,  they 
smiled  on  us,  they  helped  us  with  our  tents.  They 
did  not  kill  us  because  they  did  not  get  the  chance.  The 
creatures  in  these  beautiful  valleys  are  surely  like  men 
in  form  and  feature,  but  they  are  lower  than  the  animals 
of  the  field.  They  have  the  habits  of  hogs,  the  cunning 
of  criminals,  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flesh  and 
blood.  As  my  companions  remarked,  “  God  help  the 
lone  traveller  should  he  fall  into  their  hands. 

It  is  all  very  horrible,  1^  know  ;  but  they  are  as 
nature  made  them.  Their  business  in  life  is  to  eat 
and  live  and  kill  their  enemies.  A  new-comer  would 
think,  as  my  companions  thought,  that  these  things 
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will  never  change  ;  but  they  will.  In  time  to  come 
murder  and  cannibalism  will  give  way  to  law  and  order, 
and  the  people  will  know  peace.  It  is  only  the  lack  of 
funds  that  is  keeping  the  Government  away. 

On  hearing  that  I  had  decided  to  journey  to  Mafulu 
down  the  Loloipa,  our  Mekeo  carriers  wanted  to  go 
back  home  via  Kapatea.  Mr.  Iapitsi  had  put  this 
into  their  heads,  because  he  had  had  enough  himself. 
Had  I  allowed  them  to  return  as  they  wished,  they 
would  most  probably  have  been  killed  by  the  Woiva 
and  Tavevi  people,  or  by  other  tribes  on  the  “  road,” 
so  I  refused  their  request,  and  made  them  see  that 
they  were  safer  with  us. 

When  we  asked  the  Lalamait  men  to  accompany 
us  down  the  Pole  they  shook  their  heads  and  shouted 
a  very  decisive  refusal ;  but  I  persisted,  and  in  the 
end  two  or  three  agreed  to  take  us  a  part  of  the  way. 
I  shall  always  look  back  on  that  march  down  the  Pole 
with  feelings  of  sadness.  For  some  miles  we  walked 
between  fences  about  four  feet  high  guarding  crops 
from  the  ravages  of  pigs.  Here  and  there  along  these 
fences,  grinning  hideously  at  us  as  we  passed  them 
by,  were  the  skulls  of  men  and  women.  At  one  place 
we  had  to  step  aside  to  avoid  treading  on  other  human 
bones.  At  another  place  a  cluster  of  new  platforms, 
each  exposing  its  grim  burden  to  the  genial  sunshine, 
told  of  a  recent  bloody  conflict.  Such  scenes  as  these 
still  mar  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  valley. 

We  came  at  length  to  a  village  called  Lumimait — 
the  track  led  through  it — but  the  people  fled  from  us 
as  though  we  were  evil  spirits.  We  sat  down,  however, 
and  finally  persuaded  some  of  them  to  return.  They 
started  to  talk  to  us,  not  in  a  friendly  fashion,  I  fancy, 
but  our  interpreter,  Iapitsi,  was  not  able  to  understand 
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what  they  said  to  him.  He  exclaimed  excitedly, 
“  Their  language  is  quite  different.”  We  thereupon 
called  up  our  Lalamait  “  friends  ”  and  between  them 
and  Iapitsi  we  managed  to  “  introduce  ”  ourselves. 
While  we  were  talking,  a  large  body  of  men  came  into 
the  village,  and  as  I  could  see  that  we  were  not  wanted, 
I  thought  it  best  to  move  on. 

We  passed  through  many  villages  that  day,  but  we 
did  not  halt  in  any  of  them  ;  the  attitude  of  the  natives 
towards  us  precluded  all  friendly  overtures.  South  of 
Lumimait  the  country  is  threaded  on  every  hand 
by  streams  that  drop  down  from  the  mountain-side 
at  almost  every  yard  of  the  way.  As  we  marched 
along,  the  song  of  running  and  falling  waters,  each  creek 
with  its  own  note,  was  a  merry  accompaniment,  until 
huge  masses  of  nimbus  clouds  broke  among  us  and  soaked 
us  to  the  skin.  Then  each  blue-and-white  creek  lost 
its  colour  and  song,  and  thundered  across  our  path  a 
turgid  mass  of  dark  brown  water. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  I  noticed  that  the  guides 
were  not  too  sure  of  the  country  ;  they  were  frequently 
at  fault,  or  perhaps  they  purposely  misled  us.  In  any 
case,  we  found  ourselves  off  the  track,  scrambling  over 
large  areas  of  newly  fallen  scrub  on  a  rough,  water-broken 
spur.  Crawling  along  some  of  those  trees  with  the 
thunder  and  lightning  all  about  us  was  a  bewildering 
business,  but  the  steep  hillside  offered  no  shelter,  so  we 
had  to  go  on  in  spite  of  our  fatigue,  in  spite  of  the  rain. 
As  gloom  gave  way  to  darkness  we  came  to  the  junction 
of  the  Lovo  and  Loloipa  Rivers,  two  thundering  torrents, 
plunging  and  leaping  over  great  basalt  and  diorite 
boulders.  Here  we  hacked  out  a  space  in  the  jungle  and 
pitched  our  tents,  with  9,000-feet  ridges  on  either  side 
of  us,  man  and  master  alike  hungry  and  exhausted. 
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The  following  day  our  guides  left  us  on  a  scrub- 
covered  mountain,  beyond  which  I  believe  they  never 
go.  They  slipped  away  from  us  without  saying  “  Please 
I’m  going,”  or  “  Good-bye,”  or  any  other  word  of  fare¬ 
well.  We  were  where  the  track  ended  at  the  tender 
mercies  of  rock  and  jungle  and  an  empty  tucker-box. 
Our  fair  valley  had  become  a  ravine,  and  our  progress 
along  its  narrow  confines  was  so  painfully  slow  that  I 
decided  to  cross  the  Loloipa  and  ascend  once  again 
to  the  heights. 

We  passed  more  villages,  but  they  gave  us  neither 
food  nor  a  welcome  ;  the  men  simply  stood  off  and 
threatened  us  with  arrows,  and  if  they  had  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  murdering  us  they  would  have  done 
so  with  fiendish  glee.  We  flung  a  crazy  bridge  across 
the  Loloipa  and  then  tackled  the  climb  on  the  other 
side.  At  night,  after  twelve  hours’  toil,  we  flung  our¬ 
selves  down  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
called  Mapoote,  exhausted  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  threats  of  a  crowd  of  men  gathered  in  an  adjacent 
village. 

The  next  morning,  our  hunger  ill  appeased,  we 
descended  to  a  saddle  between  the  Loloipa  (on  our  right) 
and  the  junction  of  the  Aibala  and  the  Ivane  Rivers 
on  our  left.  Far  away  to  the  south  we  got  a  glimpse 
of  a  white  house  on  a  black  mountain-side,  and  before 
the  mists  had  shut  it  from  our  view  we  recognised  it 
as  Dilava  Mission  Station,  two  days’  journey  from 
Mafulu. 

The  next  mountain  that  barred  our  way  was  Mount 
Kuvote,  boasting  a  moderate  8,000  feet.  Climbing 
this,  we  had  good  views  of  the  Aibala  and  Goilala.  The 
natives  living  on  these  mountains,  in  fact  the  natives 
living  on  all  the  mountains  between  Mount  Turu 
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north-west  of  Mount  Yule  to  Mauizha  in  the  north  and 
Goilala  in  the  east,  are  going  to  give  a  lot  of  trouble 
before  they  are  finally  pacified. 

We  passed  over  the  summit  of  Kuvote  without  trouble, 
but  we  could  not  find  a  way  down  the  other  side  :  it 
ended  in  a  precipice,  studded  with  stones  and  boulders. 
Each  attempt  we  made  to  descend  to  the  Ivane  failed, 
and  each  failure  left  us  more  exhausted.  To  add  to 
our  troubles,  thirst  assailed  us,  so  we  started  a  forlorn 
search  for  water,  but  of  course,  on  such  a  precipitous 
mountain,  there  was  none  to  be  found.  We  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  since  morning,  and  when  night 
came  we  flung  ourselves  down  among  those  relentless 
rocks  beaten  and  exhausted  men.  Occasionally  we 
slept,  but  parched  tongues  and  throats  ever  recalled 
us  to  a  painful  consciousness.  I  have  thirsted  on  many 
weary  marches  in  Papua,  but  the  thirst  that  gripped 
me  on  Mount  Kuvote  will  live  in  my  memory  when 
the  other  occasions  can  no  longer  be  recalled. 

With  the  dawn  we  went  back  over  the  mountain  and 
there  found  a  way  down  to  the  Ivane,  which  we  reached 
an  hour  before  noon.  Here  we  abated  our  thirst  with 
copious  draughts  of  cool  crystal  water,  which  we  all 
agreed  was  the  finest  drink  we  had  ever  tasted.  I  cal¬ 
culated  that  by  forced  marches  we  could  reach  Mafulu 
in  three  days,  and  this  we  did.  A  detail  of  the  events 
of  those  days  would  be  a  doleful  repetition  of  toil  and 
suffering  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness  of  mountain 
peaks,  so  let  me  pass  on  to  Mafulu,  where  Father  Fastre 
met  us  and  took  us  under  his  wing.  There,  on  real 
beds,  we  went  to  sleep  between  white  sheets. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


AT  MAFULU 

The  road  to  the  coast — Father  Fastre’s  pupils — Their  training — The 
task  ahead  of  them — What  they  hope  to  do. 

spent  three  halcyon  days  at  Mafulu  Mission 
V  V  '  Station,  which,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  looking 
at  Mr.  Downing’s  photograph  of  it  (facing  p.  280), 
is  surrounded  by  great  mountains.  Those  in  the 
background  of  the  picture  are  the  mountains  over 
which  we  came  from  the  Ivane  River.  The  distance 
from  Mafulu  to  the  coast  at  Yule  Island  is  some  seventy 
miles,  and  this  part  of  the  journey  we  accomplished 
in  three  days  over  a  well-known  track  that  was  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Mission  Fathers  some  years  ago. 

’  Before  we  left  Mafulu  we  managed  to  get  the  Rev. 
I  Yther  Fastre  to  tell  us  of  his  work  there.  The  Station 
\was  established  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  although 
Yhose  years  have  not  been  fruitless,  the  Mission  influence 
does  not  seem  to  extend  far  beyond  it.  As  Father 
Fastre  said,  nothing  much  can  be  expected  until  some 
of  the  mountain  natives  themselves  are  fit  to  act  as 
teachers,  and  this  will  not  be  for  ten  or  twenty  years 
to  come.  Still,  there  are  a  number  of  boys  (some  of 
them  are  not  more  than  six  years  of  age)  now  at  Mafulu 
being  trained  by  Father  Fastre,  to  this  end,  and  judging 
by  what  I  saw  of  them,  I  should  say  that  they  are 
promising  pupils.  They  came  into  the  hands  of  the 

Mission  as  orphans,  and  although  their  relatives  often 
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call  and  see  them,  they  have  been  taken  completely 
out  of  their  native  element ;  they  have  left  behind  them 
for  ever  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  the  savage  customs  and  beliefs 
of  their  people,  and  when  they  go  forth  from  the  Mission 
they  will  have  years  of  training  to  support  them  in 
their  task. 

Watching  them  working  about  the  station,  clad  in 
European  clothes,  watching  them  in  church  and  school, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  come  of 
a  people  who  are  still  practising  cannibalism  within  a 
few  miles  of  Mafulu.  With  these  bright  young  pupik 
the  Mission  Fathers  hope  to  do  much.  Many  adult 
mountaineers  from  villages  near  the  station  attend 
the  church  services,  especially  on  feast  days,  but  there 
is  not  a  Christian  among  them.  Their  cruel  custom? 
and  their  beliefs  are  all  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  dis¬ 
pelled  so  late  in  the  day,  so  it  is  chiefly  for  the  rising 
generation  that  the  Mission  Fathers  are  labouring. 

The  task  ahead  of  them  is  stupendous,  and  only 
those  who  have  travelled  in  the  mountain  fastnesse* 
that  surround  them  can  realise  the  true  nature  of  L. 
In  some  of  the  valleys  to  the  north  of  Mafulu  men 
are  not  only  slaying  and  eating  their  enemies— they 
are  eating  their  relatives  too.  Such  are  the  people 
with  whom  this  Mission  hopes  to  deal. 

When  the  Mafulu  pupils  have  grown  to  manhood 
they  will  go  forth  with  the  Mission  Fathers  among 
these  savages  ;  they  will  suffer  for  them ;  and  they 
will  teach  them  the  ways  of  men. 
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“  The  Store,”  33  et  seq.,  49,  71,  73 
Store  Road,  The,  34,  49,  71,  81 
Strong,  Dr.,  228 
Sugar,  141 

Sugar-cane,  117,  125,  155 
Sungu  (Morobe),  145 
Sunset,  27,  39,  43,  74 
Suspension  bridge,  166 
Suya,  Interpreter,  239  et  seq.,  258, 
262,  264,  268,  271 
Swamps,  200 
Swanee  River,  269 
Sydney  Sunday  Sun,  149 
Sydney  Sunday  Times,  260 

Tafa,  The,  218 
Taro,  47,  158,  194 
Tauri  River,  39,  40 
Tavevi,  272,  273 

Taylor,  Mr.  Merlin,  217,  236,  258, 
260,  267 
Tents,  31 
Thumb-nails,  144 
Timanigoa  (Aru),  159 
Tinned  Meat,  31 


Titifufu,  118 

Tiveri,  32,  33,  34,  49,  55,  76 

—  River,  76,  244,  245 
Tobacco,  67,  125,  163,  198 
Toea,  164,  169 
Tomahawks,  31,  116,  155 
Tori,  118,  119,  123 
Trading  with  natives,  117 
Tuloa,  155 

Tutu,  Mt.,  102,  243,  255,  279 
Uni  River,  243,  255 

Vailala,  67,  68,  183 

—  Oilfields,  66,  69 

—  River,  68,  69 
Vavasua,  12 

Ve’e  Tribe,  222  et  seq.,  224  et  seq. 
Veifa’a,  223,  230 

Vevera,  Armed  Constable,  273,  274 
Vevu  Plant,  227 
Victoria,  State  of,  7 

—  Mt.,  205,  218 
Vitali,  Father,  230,  231 

Wadili  River,  146,  150 
Waima  Carriers,  233 
Wallaby,  153,  221 
Wamura,  Constable,  241 
Warden  of  the  Field,  29,  30 
Waria  Houses,  136 

—  Mountains,  126,  129 

—  River,  131,  150 

—  River,  Road  to,  133  et  seq. 

- Gold  in,  176 

— -  Watershed,  141 
Weeping  Ravine,  The,  91,  94 
Western  Division,  The,  190 
Wild  pigs,  153 
Williams  River,  244 
Woiva,  272,  275 
Woiva  People,  273 

Yams,  141,  151,  264 
Yodda  Goldfield,  75,  208,  209 
Yule  Island,  218,  281 
Yule,  Mt.,  77,  99,  102,  118,  218, 
234,  244,  245,  271,  280 
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